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PREFACE. 


(THE Translation of the Politics of Aristotle, 

which is now given to the world, is, I hope, 
only an instalment of a larger work. It has 
always seemed to me that anyone who would 
do full justice to the Politics has indeed a 
threefold task, viz. to translate it, to write a 
commentary upon it, and finally to publish a 
series of essays on subjects connected with it. 
It is only the first, and perhaps the easiest 
part of the task that I have now undertaken. 
For the second I have already made much pre- 
paration; but I am not unaware that other 
scholars, more distinguished than I can hope 
to be, are labourers in the same field, and it 
is possible that the materials which I have 
already collected in order to an edition will 
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not at present or for a long time see the 
light. 

The text of the present Translation is that 
of Bekker’s octavo edition published in 1878. 
No other text of the Politics is at once so 
accurate and so accessible to ordinary readers. 
The variations from it which I have adopted 
are generally such as are justified by the 
best MSS. authority, but sometimes conjec- 
tural emendations of previous editors or trans- 
lators, and in two or three instances my own. 
Following Bekker’s text, I follow also his order 
of the Books. There is much to be said for 
it, and it is advisable not to burden a mere 
Translation with the discussion of a problem 
which belongs properly to critical scholar- 
ship. 

I have had many helps in preparing this 
Translation. I trust I have made some use 
of all the recent, and most of the more 
ancient works which throw any light upon 
the interpretation of the text. A modern 
translator of the Polztics need hardly express 
his primary obligation to the labours of Suse- 
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mihl. But apart from the general sources of 
information, I enjoyed the privilege, as an 
undergraduate, of attending the Lectures of 
Professor Jebb and Mr Henry Jackson upon 
this book; no doubt they will pardon me, if 
I have sometimes made their thoughts and 
even their words my own. Many friends in 
Cambridge and elsewhere have supplied me 
with critical opinions on particular passages, 
and I am grateful to them all. But there 
are two especial acknowledgments which I 
must make; the first to Mr Henry Jackson, 
Fellow and Praelector in Ancient Philosophy 
in Trinity College, Cambridge, who not only 
introduced me to the Politics, as I have 
already said, by his Lectures several years 
ago, but has done me the signal kindness of 
reading my whole Translation, as it was pass- 
ing through the press, and aiding me with 
suggestions which I have often accepted, and 
never neglected without remembering Her- 
mann’s remark about Lachmann; and _ the 
second to my relation, the Rev. M. B. Cowell, 
Vicar of Ashbocking in Suffolk, whose plea- 
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sant home has been to me a haven of rest 
during many weeks that I have devoted to 
the study of Aristotle. 

It only remains to add that corrections or 
criticisms of the Translation will be gratefully 


and gladly received. 


Kine’s CoLLeGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
March 31, 1883. 


N.B. The marginal references are to the pages of the 
Translation, the references in the foot-notes to the pages 
and lines of Bekker’s text. 

The words italicized, except in a few self-evident in- 
stances, are inserted in order to make the original fully 
intelligible. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


N revising the Translation I have taken 
advantage of a good many criticisms, 
whether private or public, and especially of 
two Reviews in the Academy of December 1, 
1883, and the Guardian of August 6, 1884. 
I have also added an Index and a Table 
showing the common order of the Books, and 
Bekker’s order which I have followed. It is 
unfortunate that Mr Newman’s important work 
was not published soon enough to enable me 
to make such use of it as I could wish. 


J. HE. C. W. 


Harrow ScHoo., 
April 6, 1888. 
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ANALYSIS. 


BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 


Every State (rodts) is an association (xowevia). The object of 
every association is some Good. But the State is the supreme 
association ; therefore the object (rédos) of the State is the 
supreme Good. 

The functions of a statesman, a king, a householder and a 
slavemaster are not identical, the unit of the household being 
different from the unit of the State. 


CHAPTER II. 


There are two primary essential associations, viz. : 
(1) Of male and female, for the procreation of children ; 
(2) Of natural ruler and natural subject, for safety. 


(Among non-Greek peoples (SdpSBapo:) the second of these 
associations disappears, as there are no natural rulers.) 

These two associations constitute the household in its primary 
or simplest form (olxia mparn). 

The simplest association of several households for something 
more than ephemeral purposes is a village («®u7). 

The association composed of several villages in its complete 
form is the State. 

The criterion of a State is independence (avrapxeia). 
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(It is because a household is governed by its eldest member 
like a king, and the State is an outgrowth of the household, that 
all States were originally under regal government.) 

Proof that the State has in all cases a natural existence (vaca 
wort Puce: eoriv) : 

The State is the complete development (rédos) of the earlier 
associations, the household and the village. But nature implies 
or denotes complete development, as by the nature of anything 
we mean its condition when the process of production is complete. 

Or again: The object or complete development of a thing is 
its highest good. But independence, which is first attained in the 
State, is a condition of complete development and is therefore 
natural. 

Hence man is naturally a political animal. 

Proof that man is a political animal in a higher sense than a 
bee or any other gregarious creature : 

Nature creates nothing without a purpose (yarnv). Man is 
the only animal possessing articulate speech (Acyos) as distin- 
guished from mere sounds (dw). Sounds serve to indicate 
sensations of pleasure and pain, but speech is indicative of advan- 
tage and disadvantage, and therefore also of justice and injustice. 
Man alone then enjoys perception of moral qualities, and it is 
upon a common interest In a common morality that the household 
and the State alike depend. 

The State is prior in Nature (aporepoy r7 ducer) to the house- 
hold or the individual; for any whole is prior in Nature or con- 
ception to its parts. 

Political association is not only natural but in the highest 
degree beneficial to Man, who in his condition of complete develop- 
ment is the noblest of animals but apart from law and justice is 
the vilest. For it is only in the State that justice is capable of 
realization, as judicial procedure (8icn), by which justice is practi- 
cally determined, is an ordinance of the State. 


CHAPTER III. 


As the State is composed of households, we have first to con- 
sider Domestic Economy (oixovopia). 


ANALYSIS. x! 


Domestic Economy includes, 


(1) the relations of a slavemaster to his slaves (Sea7rorixr), 
(2) the relations of husband and wife (yapux7), 
(3) the relations of a parent to his children (rexvorocnrinn 
or, as it is afterwards called, rarpixy), 
and (4) the Art of Finance (xpyyariorexy), the nature and scope 
of which are disputed. 


We consider first the relations of master and slave. 


OHAPTER IV. 


Property (4 xrjots) is a part or element of the household, and 
the Art of Acquisition (7 xryrun) a part of Domestic Economy. 
For a householder, like any artist, must have his proper instru- 
ments, and every property («rjua) is an instrument conducing to 
life (Gpyavoy mpos (anv). 

Instruments are either animate or inanimate; they are also 
either instruments of production (mo:yrexa) or of action (rpaxrica). 

A property is an instrument of action, and a slave is an ani- 
mate property. 

A slave then is an animate instrument or an assistant in the 
sphere of action (umnpérns rev mpos thy mpage). 

As a property is not only the property of its owner but wholly 
belongs to or depends upon him, so a slave is not only the slave of 
his master but wholly belongs to him. And thus a natural slave 
is a human being who is naturally not his own master but belongs 
to someone else. 


CHAPTER V. 


Are there then natural slaves, persons for whom a condition 
of slavery is expedient and just ? 

The principle of rule and subjection pervades all Nature. We 
may instance the natural subordination of body to soul (yvy7) and 
within the soul itself of appetite (Spefis) to intellect (yots), of the 
lower animals to man and of females to males. We infer that the 
same principle is true of human beings generally. Where we 
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find persons as far inferior to others as the body to the soul or as 
beasts to man, these are natural slaves. 

(The slave differs from his master in not possessing reason 
and from the lower animals in being able to understand it. There 
is little or no difference between the uses of domestic animals and 
slaves.) ° 

But this natural absolute distinction between slaves and free 
persons—a distinction which should be equally conspicuous in 
their bodies and souls—is not always apparent; hence a dispute 
as to the justice of slavery. 


CHAPTER VI. 


There are two kinds of slavery , natural (fvces) and conventional 
(vou) which are properly distinct but are popularly confused. 
The reasons of this confusion are (1) that none are so well able to 
employ force as the virtuous, if they possess adequate external 
means, and thus virtue appears to imply force, (2) that the stronger 
are always superior in respect of some Good which is wrongly 
identified with virtue, and thus force appears to imply virtue. 
Not perceiving that the existing state of things is partly right and 
partly wrong, people either identify justice with benevolence and 
thereby reprobate all slavery, or define justice as the rule of the 
stronger and thereby justify all slavery. A third theory—a sort 
of compromise—according to which all such slavery as is the result 
of war is just, is clearly illogical, as a war may be unjust in its 
origin. 

We conclude that slavery is in itself an institution natural and 
right, its justification consisting in the intrinsic moral superiority 
of the master, although the doctrine is not capable of universal 
application. Where the true relations exist, the institution of 
slavery is equally beneficial to master and slave. 


CHAPTER VII. 


It.is now clear that the functions of a slavemaster and a con- 
stitutional statesman are not the same, as Plato supposed ; for in 
the one case the subjects are slaves and in the other free persons. 


ANALYSIS. X11 


It is not a particular science (émorjun) but the possession of 
particular qualities (r@ roic8 eiva:) that constitutes the slave- 
master. At the same time we may speak of a science proper to 
the slavemaster, meaning by it the science of using slaves, i.e. of 
giving them orders about their regular duties. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Coming to Finance (xpnpariorixy) we have first to consider the 
true relation of Finance to Domestic Economy. 

They are not identical; for it is the business of the former to 
provide and of the latter to use what is so provided. 

Is Finance then a part of Domestic Economy ? 

As Finance is concerned with the means of acquiring property 
and property is of various kinds, it is possible that some branches 
of Finance are parts of Domestic Economy, while others are not. 
Let us take one main branch of Finance, viz. agriculture or the 
acquisition of food generally, and examine its relation to Domestic 
Economy. 

(The different kinds of food produce varieties in the lives of 
animals and human beings. Men live either by grazing, as nomads, 
or by the chase, whether as brigands, fishers or sportamen, or by 
agriculture and the cultivation of fruits, or by a combination of 
two or more of these pursuits.) 

It is the intention of Nature to supply Man with the means of 
subsistence, or in other words with property, so far as it is necessary 
to his life. Therefore the Finance by which man appropriates 
Nature’s gifts, ie. such articles as are necessary to life or useful 
to persons associated in a State or household, is naturally a part 
of Domestic Economy. And it is these which constitute genuine 
wealth. 


CHAPTER IX. 


There is however a second or unnatural kind o Finance which 
arises in the following way. 

Every commodity admits of two uses (Q) its proper use, (2) its 
use as an article of exchange. The Art of Exchango (7 perafAr- 
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rin) Was originally limited to the barter of one commodity against 
another for the mutual supply of wants, and so far it is not un- 
natural nor is it a species of Finance in the bad sense. But ata 
later date it was developed by the invention of a currency (yoyo) 
and took the form of Retail Trading (7 xamnAc«n). 

(The idea that Finance is mainly concerned with the acquisition 
of money arises from the common confusion of money with wealth.) 

In a word, the first kind of Finance is natural and necessary, 
it is a branch of Domestic Economy, and money is only its means; 
the second is unnatural and unnecessary, and the unlimited acqui- 
sition of money is its end. 

The two kinds of Finance are apt to be more or less confused, 
as they both make use of the same material, viz. money, although 
not in the same way. But the desire of constantly accumulating 
money arises from an anxiety about the means of living rather 
than of living well or from an inadequate conception of living well. 


CHAPTER X. 


We are now in a position to determine more exactly the rela- 
tion of the good or natural Finance to Domestic Economy. In 
one sense it is and in another it is not a part of Domestic Economy. 
The householder or statesman is in a certain sense concerned with 
the financial means, as he is also with the health, of his household 
or State; but in either case there is a subordinate art—the Art 
of Finance or the Art of Medicine—which deals directly and 
specially with the subject. In strictness however financial means 
are pre-requisites which it is the business of Nature to provide 
and of the householder or statesman to use. 

Of all the forms of unnatural Finance none is so objectionable 
as petty usury (y d8oAocratixy); for in it money is put to a 
wholly unnatural use, being employed not as a medium of exchange 
but as a direct means of gain. Hence the name rouxos (lit. off- | 
spring); for children are like their parents, and interest is money 
born of money. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


FHinance regarded from the practical side. 


(A) The subdivisions of Finance in the natural or proper sense 
are 
(1) Stockfarming. 
(2) Husbandry, including both agriculture and the cultiva- 
tion of trees. 
(3) Beekeeping. 
(4) The management of fish and fowls. 


(B) Unnatural Finance, i.e. Finance which consists in ex- 
change, comprises 
(1) Commerce, including marine trade (vavxAnpia) inland 
trade (doprnyia) and shopkeeping (sapdoracis). 
(2) Usury (roxccpos). 
(3) Hired labour (pio Oapvia). 


(C) Between these lies a third kind of Finance, to which be- 
long all such arts as depend upon the earth or those products of 
the earth which are useful, although they do not yield fruit, e.g. 
wood-cutting (vAorozia) and mining (zeraAAevrexn) generally. 

The various subdivisions of practical Finance have been treated 
by particular writers. Among financial schemes the advantage of 
a& monopoly is illustrated by anecdotes of Thales and a Sicilian 
speculator. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Of the divisions of Domestic Economy two, viz. the relations 
of a master to his slaves and Finance, have now been considered. 
There remain the relations of a father to his children and of 
a husband to his wife. The rule of a husband over his wife is like 
the rule of a statesman over the citizens of a constitutional State 
(zrodcrexy}) except that it is permanent. That of a father over his 
children is like the rule of a king over his subjects (SacsAcxy). 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


A question arises as to the capacity of slaves and of women 
and children for virtue. Is the virtue of master and slave, husband 
and wife, father and child and generally of natural ruler and 
natural subject the same or different? The answer is that they 
are all capable of virtue, but there are different kinds or degrees 
of virtue, and each must possess it in such a manner as is suitable 
to the performance of his proper functions. 

We have still to consider whether a certain virtue is necessary 
to the mechanical artisan (Savavoaos rexvirns). 

The position of the artisan differs from that of the slave. He 
lives in a state of limited slavery, not sharing his master’s life nor 
having a natural existence, as the slave. Hence his virtue is but 
a fraction of the slave’s virtue. 

The virtue of which a slave is capable must be produced in 
him by his master, not by the mere teacher who instructs him in 
his duties. And as slaves are capable of a certain virtue and are 
able to understand reason, it is right to advise them rather than 
always to order them, as Socrates suggests. 


Conclusion : 

We have considered Slavery and Finance. The right relations 
of husband and wife, father and children can only be determ 
with reference to the polity under which they live. Itisneces . 
therefore to describe the best polity. And a review of celeb: ' 
polities whether projected or actually existing will form a natu 
preface to this description. 


ANALYSIS. xvll 


BOOK II. 


EXAMINATION of polities projected by individual thinkers or 
existing in States. 


CHAPTER lL. 


The citizens of a State must have 
either (1) nothing in common, 
or (2) everything in common, 
or (3) some things in common and not others. 
But the first case is clearly an impossibility, as a polity implies 
community or association (cowwvia), and the citizens must at least 
live in a common locality. 


The second is proposed in the Republic of Plato, where 
Socrates argues for a community of wives, children and property. 


CHAPTERS II—V. 
Criticism of the Republic of Plato. 


CHAPTER Il. 
The objections may be ranged under three general heads, viz. 


(I) The unification of the State, which Socrates regards as 
his end, is not proved to be desirable. 


(II) Unification, if it were desirable, would not be produced 
by community of wives, children and property. 


(IIT) The proper limits of this community are not stated. 
W. A. b 
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We take these heads in order. 


(I) The unification of the State is not the true end. 


For 
(1) a State implies a number of people, and as a State 
approaches unity, it ceases to be a State and becomes first a 
household and then an individual; so that the unification of a 
State means its destruction. 


(2) The members of a State are not only numerous but 
different in kind, For it is just this diversity of the component 
elements which distinguishes an organic whole such as a State 
from a military confederation. 


(N.B. Hence the true preservative principle of States is 
reciprocal equality (ro icov ro dyrirerrovOes) which among unequals 
leads to perpetuity of rule or subjection and among equals to 
alternation of office.) 


(3) <A condition of more independence is preferable to one 
of less, and a household is a more independent body (avrapxécrepov) 
than an individual, a State than a household. 


CHAPTER III. 


(II) Even if it be granted that the unification of the State is 
the true end, it will not be attained by the means proposed. 

According to Socrates the test of unity is that “all simul- 
taneously term the same object mine or not mine” (éav ravtes 
apa A€ywou TO €uov Kai To p17 Eudv). 

But the word “all” is ambiguous. 

“ All” may mean either “each individually” or “all collec- 
tively.” 

If in this case it has the first meaning, the formula, however 
specious, is incapable of realization ; if the latter, it is far from 
conducive to harmony. 

After this verbal criticism Aristotle proceeds to objections of 
fact. 
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(A) Community of wives and children. 


(1) The sense of individual possession will be absent. 
People love what is their own ; what belongs to everybody belongs 
in fact to nobody. But every citizen in the Repubdlic is supposed 
to have 1000 sons, who are as much the sons of any other citizen 
as his own; hence no parent will feel more than a remote frac- 
tional interest in any child. Besides, no citizen will be able 
to feel sure that even one of the 1000 sons is really his ; for it will 
always be possible that no child was born to him or that-his child 
did not survive. 


(2) Despite the community of wives and children, it will be 
impossible to prevent suspicions of relationship arising from the 
personal likeness of certain children to certain parents. 


CHAPTER IV. 


(3) If the relationships ere unknown, it will be difficult 
to prevent murders of kinsfolk and other impieties ; nor will the 
proper atonements be made after such deeds. 


(4) The community of wives and children will tend to 
weaken mutual affection in the class among which it prevails. It 
is therefore a system better suited to the Husbandmen (yewpyo/) 
or subject class of the Republic than to the Guardians (@vAaxes) 
or rulers for whom it is instituted by Socrates. 


(5) There will be a difficulty in providing for the trans- 
ference of children, as Socrates ordains, from one class in the 
State to another e.g. from the Husbandmen to the Guardians ; 
and in the case of children so transferred there will be especial 
danger of the impieties above described. 


CHAPTER V. 


(B) Community of property. 
(The question may be considered without reference to the 
community of wives and children.) 


b2 
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(1) It will occasion constant disputes as to the relation 
between the labour done and the amount of produce to be enjoyed. 
The existing system of private tenure would be far preferable, as 
it gives every man an interest in his own possessions, if a generous 
disposition were fostered in the citizens. We shall thus gain the 
benefits of both principles. 


(2) It will destroy the pleasure arising from the sense of 
private property. 


(3) Without private property the virtue of liberality is 
impossible; as also is continence, where there is community of 
wives. 


In a word, the community proposed by Socrates would make 
hfe impossible. 

His mistake lies in not perceiving that it is a moval unity 
of the State which is alone desirable, and that this unity must be 
effected by moral, not by mechanical] means, i.e. by education 
rather than by community of property. 

Further, the evidence of History is an argument against the 
Socratic community of wives, children and property; for had 
it been a beneficial institution, it would have been already devised. 

And lastly, the attempt to create a polity of the Socratic type, 
were it once made, would demonstrate the impossibility of com- 
plete unification. 


(III) The incompleteness of the polity proposed in the 
Republic. . 

(1) It is not stated whether the community of wives, 
children and property is to extend to the Husbandmen as well as 
to the Guardians. If itis, how will they differ from the Guardians ? 
If it is not, there will be two opposing principles within the State, 
in fact two States in one, and mutual recrimination, law suits &c. 
will be as frequent in this State as elsewhere. 

(2) The theory of Socrates that his citizens will be so 
educated as to need few legal regulations is unjustifiable, as he 
assigns the education to the Guardians alone. 

(3) Nothing is said about the political constitution, laws 
and education of the Husbandmen, although their character is 
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important to the maintenance of the community among the 
Guardians. 


(4) The Husbandmen, as having an absolute ownership of 
their estates on condition only of paying rent to the Guardians, 
will be arrogant and intractable. 


(5) If there is to be community of wives, and at the same 
time private possession of property, among the Husbandmen, who 
will attend to the domestic affairs, while the men work in the 
fields ? 


(IV) Minor objections. 


(1) The illustration which Socrates draws from the lower 
animals, to show that the pursuits of men and women should be 
the same, is inapposite, as the lower animals are incapable of 
Domestic Economy. 


(2) The proposed perpetuity of rulers, which is a necessary 
feature of the Socratic polity, will be a cause of political disturb- 
ance. 


(3) Socrates denies happiness to the Guardians, and yet 
teaches that the State as a whole ought to be happy. But this is 
impossible ; for if the Guardians are unhappy, @ fortiort happi- 
ness will be impossible to the other classes, and the happiness of 
the whole State is incompatible with the unhappiness of all its 
parts. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Oriticism of the Zazes of Plato. 

The polity of the Zazcs is in numerous respects open to the 
same strictures as that of the Republic. For although it pro- 
fesses to have more affinity to existing States, it is gradually 
assimilated to the polity of the Republic, except in regard to the 
community of wives, children and property. 

The objections are as follows: 


(1) Socrates assumes the number of citizens who possess 
heavy arms to be five thousand, a number preposterously large. 
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(2) He argues that the legislator ought in his laws “to 
have regard to the country and the people.” It would have been 
proper to add “to neighbouring Jands also.” 


(3) The amount of property to be held by any citizen is 
defined as “enough for living temperately” (rocavrny core (hv 
cwoppovws). But the word “temperately” is ambiguous, it does 
not exclude penurious living. A better definition would be 
“temperately and liberally” (cadpovws xai éXevbepios). 

(4) While equalizing all properties, Socrates fails to provide 
against an increase of population. 

(5) The points of distinction between rulers and subjects 
are not stated. : 


(6) As a fivefold increase of a citizen’s total property is 
allowed, why should not a similar increase of his landed estate be 
allowable ? 


(7) The proposal to assign each citizen two separate home- 
steads in different parts of the country would be fatal to Domestic 
Economy. 


The polity of the Zaze is as a whole neither a Democracy nor 
an Oligarchy but intermediate, ie. a Polity in the strict sense. 
This may be the polity which has most affinity to existing States ; 
but it is not the ideal polity, nor is it so good as the Lacedaemonian 
or a more aristocratical polity. 

It is a gross error to assert, as in the Laws, that the best polity 
is a compound of Democracy and Tyranny, the most debased of 
all polities, if indeed they deserve the name of polities at all. 
Nor is there any monarchical element in the polity of the Laws ; 
it is a compound of oligarchical and democratical elements with 
an inclination to Oligarchy, as appears froin the method of electing 
the officers of State and the Council. 

It may be added that the election of the officers of State by 
voting from a body previously elected in the same manner is 
calculated to place great power in the hands of a small knot of 
people, if they act in combination. 


ANALYSIS. XXll1 


CHAPTER VII. 


Among other projectors of polities, whether statesmen and 
philosophers or ordinary people, no one has shown such originality 
as Plato in the Republic and Laws; no one else e.g. has suggested 
a community of wives and children. 

The polity proposed by Phaleas of Chalcedon. 

Phaleas held that, as questions of property are the occasions of 
civil disturbances, the remedy would lie in an equality of pos- 
sessions. 


But 
(1) It is useless to define the amount of a citizen’s property 
without defining also the number of his children. 
(2) It is not enough merely to establish an equality of 
property ; the legislator must sce that the amount fixed is the 
right one. 


(3) Nor is it enough even to fix the proper moderate amount 
of property. Men’s desires need levelling more than their pro- 
perties ; hence the paramount importance of a true education. 

(4) Inequality of property is not the only cause of civil 
disturbance. Inequality of honours is an equally potent cause ; 
indeed it is not the desire of the mere necessaries of life which 
is the motive of the greatest crimes. 


(N.B. The objects of human desire are 
(1) necessaries of life—food, clothing, &c. 


(2) gratifications which are not necessary, but still are 
desired, e.g. honour. 


(3) pleasures which are not preceded by desire and yet 
afford satisfaction when they are obtained, e.g. intellectual 
pleasures.) 


We conclude then that the equality of property, which is the 
characteristic of Phaleas’s polity, is efficacious only as a preventive 
of petty crimes. 

It may be added that he neglects the external relations of the 
State, although these affect not only the military system but also 
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the amount of property. Perhaps the true limit of property in a 
State is that it should not be so large as to afford in itself a 
sufficient inducement to stronger Powers to declare war. 


Further objections to the equality of property proposed by 
Phaleas : 


(5) It will produce a feeling of indignation in the upper 
classes, who consider themselves entitled to a certain superiority. 


(6) The mere institution of an equality will not restrain 
men’s desires. The only true remedy consists in some such social 
arrangement that the higher natures may be unwilling, and the 
lower unable, to aggrandize themselves. 


(7) Phaleas in his equalization of properties has regard to 
landed estate alone; of a citizen’s personal estate he takes no 
account. 


Finally, the position of the Artisans, who are to be public 
slaves in Phaleas’s polity, is unsatisfactory. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
The polity proposed by Hippodamus of Miletus. 
The State to consist of ten thousand citizens, divided into 
three classes, viz. 
(1) Artisans (reyvirac) 
(2) Husbandmen (yewpyo) 
(3) The Military Class (ré wpomodepovy pepos). 
The land to be divided into three parts, viz. 
(1) sacred, for the maintenance of religious services, 
(2) public, for the support of the Military Class. 
(3) private, belonging to the Husbandmen. 
Also he held that the subjects of judicial procedure were only 
three, viz. 
(1) Assault (Bprs) 
(2) Trespass (8AdB8n) 
(3) Homicide (@dvaros). 
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Further proposals of Hippodamus : 
(1) That there should be a single supreme Court of Appeal, 
constituted of certain Elders appointed by voting. 
(2) That jurors should have the power of returning 
qualified verdicts. 


(3) That public honour should be conferred upon anyone 
who made a discovery beneficial to the State, and that the children 
of those who fell in war should be supported at the public expense. 

(4) That all the officers of State should be elected by the 
three classes of citizens, and that the officers elected should be 
entrusted with the conduct of public affairs and with the protection 
of foreigners and orphans. 

Aristotle’s criticisms of the polity. 

(1) As the Flusbandmen are to possess no arms, and the 
Artisans are to possess neither land nor arms, they will both be 
practically slaves of the Military Class. They will therefore be 
excluded from the highest offices of State. The result will be 
that they will be ill-disposed to the polity. 

(2) The place of the Husbandmen in the State is hard to 
understand. For they are to possess land of their own and cul- 
tivate it for themselves. But if the public land is to be cultivated 
by the Military Class, there will be no such distinction as Hippo- 
damus intends between the Soldiery and the Husbandmen; if by 
a class distinct from both, it will be a fourth class in the State 
destitute of political rights ; if by the Husbandmen, who at the 
saine time cultivate their own private land, how is each of them 
to raise produce enough for the support of two households ? and 
what is the good of this elaborate distinction between public and 
private land ? 

(3) The provision for a qualified verdict will have the 
effect of converting the Juror (Otcaoryjs) into an arbitrator (d:a:- 
mntjs) and of producing inevitable confusion in the verdicts 
returned. 

(4) The proposal to reward the authors of discoveries 
beneficial to the State will lead to intrigues and even disturb- 
ances of the polity. 
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Question raised—Is it injurious or advantageous to States to 
alter their ancestral laws and customs, where another better law 
or custom is possible ? 

Arguments in favour of alteration : 

(1) Such change has proved beneficial in other sciences. 

(2) Ancient customs are generally rude and barbarous. 

(3) As a Jaw is necessarily general, it cannot meet all 
individual cases that occur. 

Arguments against alteration : 

(1) It is necessary to weigh the good derivable from a 
change of the laws against the evil of accustoming the citizens 
lightly to repeal their laws. 

(2) There is no true parallel between altering an art and 
altering a law, as the efficacy of the law is wholly dependent upon 
the habit of obedience among the citizens, and habit can only be 
the work of time. 

Further, even assuming the propriety of altering the laws, 
we have still to enquire when and under what conditions and by 
what agency the alteration should be effected. 


CHAPTER IX. 


We come now to existing polities. 
Every such polity must be considered 
(1) relatively to the best possible system, 
(2) relatively to the principle of the polity which the citi- 
zens propose to themselves. 
The Lacedaemonian polity. 
Its principal defects : 
(1) The condition of the Helots, who have always been 
hostile to their masters and ready for revolt. 
(2) The licence of the women, which is not only indecorous 
in itaelf but contributes to produce an avaricious disposition in 
the citizens. 
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(N.B. The explanation of this licence is to be found in the 
long-continued absence of the husbands from home in early times 
on military expeditions.) 

(3) The inequality of property ; 

for (a) although the sale of patrimonial estates is discouraged, 
yet, as there is absolute liberty of presentation and bequest, the 
‘ownership of the soil has fallen into the hands of a few persons. 

(6) owing to the number of heiresses and the practice of giving 
large dowries, nearly two-fifths of the whole soil belongs to 
women. Nor is there any law regulating the betrothal of 
heiresses. 

The result is that the civic population capable of bearing arms 
has gradually dwindled from fifteen hundred knights and thirty 
thousand heavy-armed men to less than a thousand soldiers 
in all. 

(There was an ancient practice of conferring the Lacedaemo- 
nian citizenship upon foreigners and thereby preventing depopu- 
lation; but it has been abandoned.) 

The evil is aggravated by the law encouraging the citizens to 
beget as many children as possible, many of whom, as the landed 
estates are in the hands of a few persons, are necessarily reduced 
to poverty. 

(4) The institution of the Ephoralty. 

It is true that the Ephoral office, as supplying the commons 
with some sort of representation, tends to the preservation of the 
polity. But 

(2) as all classes of citizens are equally eligible to the 
Ephoralty, it often happens that the Ephors are poor and there- 
fore venal. 

(6) the high prerogatives of the Ephors degrade and depress 
the regal authority. 

(c) the existing method of election to the Ephoralty is 
puerile. 

(2) the judicial authority of the Ephors should be exercised, 
not arbitrarily, as in fact it is, but in accordance with written 
formulae or laws. 
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(e) the lax and dissolute life of the Ephors is inconsistent 
with the spirit of the State. 


(5) The conditions of the Senate. 


As the Senators are irresponsible (dvevOvyo.) and hold office 
for life, they are apt to be corrupt, and their authority remains 
when they are past the period of intellectual vigour. Also the 
method of their election is puerile, and their personal canvass for 
office highly undesirable. 


(6) The hereditary character of the Kingship. 


Kings, if they exist at all, should be appointed on the score of 
virtue ; whereas the Lacedaemonian legislator clearly distrusts 
the virtue of the Kings. 


(7) The organization of the common meals (cvociria) or 
Phiditia : 
for (a2) the expense of them is borne by the individual citi- 
zens, and not, as it should be, by the State. 


(6) as citizenship depends upon payment of a tax for the 
maintenance of the common meals, and the poor are unable to 
pay it, the institution is practically exclusive, instead of being 
democratical 


(8) The Admiralty which, being an office held for life, 
tends to become a second and opposing Kingship. 


(9) The end (rédoc) of the whole polity being military 
strength, the result has been that the Lacedaemonians were suc- 
cessful, so long as they were engaged in war, but, when their em- 
pire was established, came to grief. 


(10) The spirit of the polity is in this respect defective, 
that Virtue is not regarded as the supreme Good. 


(11) The financial system is bad. For there is no reserve 
fund in the Exchequer, and, as all the land is in the hands of the 
Spartiates, who wink at each other’s evasion of the law, the 
extraordinary taxes (eladopal) are irregularly paid. 


In a word, the Lacedaemonian State as a whole is pauper- 
ized, but the individual citizens are avaricious. 
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CHAPTER X. 


The Cretan polity. 

It is closely parallel to the Lacedaemonian, although generally 
less elaborated. 

(The story is that Lycurgus lived some time in Crete and 
afterwards adopted the Cretan polity as the model of his own.) 

Comparison of the Cretan and Lacedaemonian polities. 

There is in both a subject agricultural class, the Perioeci in 
Crete, the Helcts in Lacedaemon ; 

and in both the institution of common meals, which in Crete- 
were called Andria and in Lacedaemon Phiditia. 

Also the ten Cretan Cosmi correspond to the five Ephors, 

and the Council (BovAj) in Crete to the Senate (yepovaia) in 
Lacedaemon. 

Kingship existed formerly in Crete, but was abolished ; and 
military command belongs now to the Cosmi. 

Lastly, in Crete as at Lacedaemon all the citizens may attend 
the Public Assembly (éxxAncia), but the power of the Cretan 
Public Assembly is limited to confirming the resolutions of the 
Senate and Cosmi. 


In the Cretan polity Aristotle eulogizes 
(1) the system of the common meals, which are maintained 
at the cost of the State rather than by the contributions of indi- 
viduals. 
(2) the abstemiousness. 
(3) the provision against an excessive increase of population. 


He censures 
(1) the institution of the Cosmi, which is open to the same 
objection as the Ephoralty, viz. the eligibility of persons who 
possess no special qualification, without the same compensating 
advantage in assuring the goodwill of the commons to the polity; 
for the Cosmi are elected not from the whole body of citizens, 
but only from certain privileged families. 
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(2) the Senate, which, as at Lacedaemon, is an irresponsible 
body, holding office for life and exercising arbitrary power, and 
which at the same time consists entirely of ex-Cosmi. 

(3) the general tendency to lawlessness, especially among 
the influential citizens. 

The Cretans, despite these causes of weakness, have been 
hitherto preserved from subjection by their isolation. 


CHAPTER XI. 
The Carthaginian polity. 
The Cretan, Lacedaemonian and Carthaginian polities form a 
distinct group. 
Comparison of the Carthaginian and Lacedaemonian polities : 
The common meals of the Clubs (ra ovociria rev éraipidy) 
answer to the Phiditia ; 
the office of the Hundred-and-Four (y rav éxarov cai rerrapwv 
apxn) to the Ephoralty ; 
the Kings and Senate to the Kings and Senate. 
But there are these two points of superiority at Carthage, 
(1) that the Hundred-and-Four are not elected from any 
ordinary people, but on the score of personal merit, 
(2) that the Kings do not belong to a single family, and do 
not succeed to the throne by seniority. 
Aristotle passes the following criticisms upon the Cartha- 
ginian polity : 
(1) It provides that, if the Kings and Senate agree upon 
a matter, they need not lay it before the Public Assembly; if 
they disagree, they must refer it to the commons. But the 
Public Assembly has full power of discussing and deciding all such 
matters as are laid before it—a greater power than any which 
exists at Lacedaemon or in Crete. This is an error on the side 
of Democracy. 
There are other errors on the side of Oligarchy, e.g. 


(2) The authority of the Pentarchies is excessive ; for not 
only do they enjoy the right of cooption to their own body, but 
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they elect the highest officers of State, viz. the Hundred, and 
their tenure of official power both begins before and continues 
after their actual term of office. 

(3) There is practically a disposition in the election of the 
officers of State to pay regard to wealth as well as to merit. 

(4) The highest offices of State, viz. the Kingship and 
Generalship, are put up to sale. 

(5) Several offices are often concentrated in the hands of 
an individual; the result being that the duties are ill performed. 

Despite the oligarchical character of the polity the Cartha- 

ginians avoid civil disturbance by a system of emigration. This 
however is a result that is due to Fortune rather than to the skill 
of the legislator. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Notes upon various polities. 


(1) Solon is sometimes eulogized as having founded a 
tempered Democracy in place of an unqualified Oligarchy, by 
leaving, as he found them, the oligarchical Council of Areopagus 
and the aristocratical system of election to the offices of State, 
but establishing the popular Courts of Law (dccaor7jpia) in which 
all the citizens were allowed to sit. 


At other times he is censured for having virtually destroyed 
the non-democratical element in the State by assigning the su- 
preme judicial power to the Courts of Law, which were chosen by 
lot. 


Aristotle’s view is that the progress of Democracy at Athens 
was due not so much to the policy of Solon as to the importance 
acquired by the commons in the Persian wars and to the unscru- 
pulous conduct of the demagogues. Solon gave the commons no 
more than the necessary minimum of political power (rv avay- 
kaorarny Svvauy) viz. the right of electing officers of State and 
holding them responsible (ré ras dpxas aipeia Oat cai evOiverv); the 
lowest or Thetic class in his constitution he deliberately excluded 
from office. 
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(2) Philolaus, the Theban legislator, is famous for his laws 
of adoption (vopo: Gertxoi) which were intended to preserve the 
original number of the allotments. 


(3) Charondas instituted the solemn indictment for perjury 
(érioxnyis). 

(4) In the laws of Phaleas the peculiar feature is the equali- 
zation of properties. 

(5) Plato alone devised the community of wives, children 
and property, the common meals of the. women, the law regulating 
convivial meetings, and the law of military exercises intended to 
make the citizens equally dexterous in the use of both hands. 


(6) The laws of Draco, which were made for a polity already 
existing, are chiefly characterized by their severity. 


(7) It wasalaw of Pittacus that drunken people, if they 
committed a breach of order, should be punished more severely 
than sober. 


(8) Androdamas of Rhegium, who was the legislator of the 
Chalcidians in the Thracian peninsula, was the author of laws 
relating to homicide and to the treatment of heiresses. 


BOOK. III. 


CHAPTER I. 


In an inquiry into the nature of particular polities it is neces- 
sary to begin by considering the nature of a State, 
and, as a State is a whole composed of a number of citizens, 
it is necessary to inquire the nature of a citizen. 
Putting out of sight then persons who acquire the citizenship 
in some exceptional way, e.g. honorary citizens, we have to deter- 
mine what it is that constitutes a citizen. 


(1) It is not residence; for slaves and aliens (pérotxoz) are 
resident in the State as much as the citizens. 
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(2) Nor is it participation in legal rights; for this is a 
qualification possessed by members of different States who asso- 
ciate on the basis of commercial treaties (oi azo cupBdor@v xowo- 
vOUVTES). 

It must be participation in judicial power and public office (ro 
peréxew Kpioews kal adpy7s) i.e. the right of acting as a member of 
the Public Assembly and the Courts of Law. 

(N.B. Tho offices of State (dpyat) are either determinate in 
point of time or perpetual.) 


This definition of a citizen is strictly applicable only to Demo- 
cracies ; in polities in which there is no democratical element, or 
no regular meetings of the Public Assembly, or in which the 
administration of justice is entrusted to various special boards, it 
applies, but with a certain limitation. 


A State then may be defined as such a number of citizens as 
is sufficient for independence of life, the word “citizens” being 
defined as above. 


CHAPTER II. 


This being the theoretical definition of a citizen, 

a citizen is defined for practical purposes as one who is de- 
scended from citizens on both sides, although it is sometimes re- 
quired that his ancestors in the third or a higher degree should 
have been citizens. 


(Parenthetically it is remarked 
(1) that in any case the citizenship must in the first instance 
be dependent upon the qualification stated in Chap. 1. 
(2) that persons, who obtain political rights in consequence 
of a revolution, are undoubtedly to be regarded as citizens, even 
if their title to the citizenship appears to be unjust.) 


CHAPTER III. 


It is sometimes doubted, especially after a revolution, whether 
a particular action, performed by the preexisting government, has 
been the action of the State or only of certain individuals in the 
State. 


W.A. C 
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We are therefore led to inquire: What is it m which the 
identity of a State consists? 

Not (i) in its enclosure within certain walls. The fact of 
circumvallation does not in itself constitute a State at all; for a 
State cannot exceed a reasonable magnitude, and yet it would be 
possible to enclose a whole country within walls. 

Nor (2) in the identity of the race inhabiting it. 


The identity of a State depends upon the identity of its polity. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Question raised: Is the virtue of a good man and of a virtuous 
citizen identical or different ? 

In order to answer it, we must ascertain what the virtue of a 
citizen is. 

A citizen is a member of a society. But the members of any 
society have always a common object; and the object of all the 
citizens is the safety of their association, i.e. of the polity to which 
they belong. It follows that the virtue of a citizen is necessarily 
relative to the polity. 

If then the virtue of a citizen is relative to his polity, and 
there are varieties of polity, the virtue of citizens cannot always 
be one and the same; 

therefore the virtue of a good citizen is not always identical 
with that of a good man, for the virtue of a good man is a uni- 
form perfect virtue. 


Or again, Even if all the members of a State are assumed to 
be virtuous citizens, yet they have different functions to discharge ; 
hence they cannot all be alike, i.e. they cannot all be good men. 

Or to put the same argument in another way, 


A State consists of dissimilar members, some superior, others 
subordinate ; 


therefore they cannot all possess a uniform virtue. 


But if it is now clear that the virtue of a virtuous citizen and 
of a virtuous man is not absolutely (am\as) and in all cases the 
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same, we have yet to ask whether there are certain cases in which 
the virtue of both is the same. 


Let us consider the matter thus: 


The virtuous ruler is admitted to combine goodness and 
prudence ; 


but prudence (@pornors) is not a necessary attribute of the 
citizen. 


Assuming then that the virtue of a good ruler and a good 
man is identical, we see that, as the subject no less than the ruler 
is a citizen, it will only be in certain cases, i.e. when the citizen is 
a ruler, that the virtue of a good citizen and a good man will be 
identical. 


But it may be objected that the capacity for rule and subjec- 
tion alike is commonly regarded as laudable. 


The solution of the difficulty is as follows: 
There are two kinds of rule, viz. 
(1) despotic, in which the functions of ruler and subject are 
absolutely distinct. 


(2) political or constitutional, in which the ruler learns to 
rule by being first a subject. 


Thus in a State, of which the citizens are free and equal, a 
good man will be capable alike of rule and subjection. All virtues 
except prudence he will be able to exercise, although in different 
degrees, both as ruler and as subject; prudence alone he will 
exercise only as ruler. Yet, because the time must come when he 
will be ruler, he will possess prudence, although it be latent, when 
he is a subject. 


CHAPTER V. 


The position of mechanics (of Bavyavao). Are they citizens ? 


If they are citizens, it follows that, as they are ineligible to 
office, the ability to hold office cannot be characteristic of all 
citizens. 


If they are not citizens, what is their position ? 
eZ 
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The truth is that in any State there are classes of people, e.g. 
slaves and freedmen, who are indispensable to its existence (ov 
dvev ovx Gv ein woods) and yet are not citizens ; and the mechanics 
constitute such a class. 


But their position is variable. 


In the best State, and indeed in any aristocratical State, the 
citizenship will not be conferred upon any mechanic, as mechanics 
are incapable of a life of virtue. In the extreme Democracy 
mechanics will be citizens. In an Oligarchy a mechanic, who 
has acquired great wealth, will obtain the citizenship. For the 
limits of the citizenship are different in different States. 


We conclude then that there are some States in which the 
virtue of the good man and the virtue of the gvod citizen are 
combined in the same individual, and others in which they are 
distinct, and that in the former they are not combined in every 
citizen, but only in one who is capable of exercising, whether in- 
dividually or conjointly with others, an influence upon the conduct 
of public affairs. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A polity may be defined as an order of the State in respect of 
its offices generally and especially of the supreme office. 


The nature of the polity is determined by the governing class 
(oXrevpa €orwy 1 TroAcTeia). 


(1) The object for which a State is framed (rivos ydpw 
ouverrnKe TOALS). 

Man, as has been said, is a political animal; hence indepen- 
dently of personal advantage men are anxious to live together. 
But life itself, and, still more, the higher life (ré (jy cadds) are 
also objects of the political association. 


(2) The various kinds of rule. 


It is possible to rule either for the good of the ruler, as in the 
government of slaves, or for the good of the subjects, as in the 
direction of a family. 
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All such polities as regard the good of the community are 
normal (dp@ai) ; all such as regard the good of the rulers are cor- 
ruptions or perversions of the normal polities (jpaprnpeévar Kai 
mapexBacets tay OopOay mrodtretor). 


CHAPTER VII. 


Having divided polities into normal polities and their perver- 
sions, we have now to consider the number and nature of each. 
The supreme power in a State must be vested 
either in an individual 
or ina Few 
or in the Many. 


Thus where the rule of the individual or the Few or the Many 
is directed to the benefit of the community at large, the polities 
are normal; where it is directed to the private interest of the 
individual or the Few or the Many, they are perversions. 


We arrive then at the following classification : 





Species of polity. Normal form. Perversion. 
Government of anin- . Kingship : Tyranny 
dividual | ! 
Government of the | Aristocracy ; Oligarchy 
Few | 
Government of the : Polity ' Democracy 
Many ; 


N.B. The meaning of the term Aristocracy is uncertain; it 
may be either that the rule is in the hands of the best citizens, or 
that it is exercised for the best interests of the community. 


The Polity Gn the strict sense of the word) is the government 
in which the military class is supreme. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A difticulty arises however as to the definition of the perver- 
sions (sapexBdaets). 
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Suppose that the rich ruling in the interest of the rich form a 
majority, or the poor ruling in the interest of the poor form a 
minority, of the civic population, how are the polities to be de- 
fined ? 


The answer is that the number of the ruling class is unimport- 
ant. 


The polity is an Oligarchy, whenever the rich, few or many, 
rule in their own interest. It is a Democracy, whenever the poor, 
many or few, rule in their own interest. That the rich are few, 
or the poor many, is an accidental circumstance. 


CHAPTER IX. 


The oligarchical and democratical conceptions of justice. 


Oligarchs and Democrats are both representatives of a certain 
partial justice, but not of justice in the full or proper sense of the 
word. The oligarchical view, that justice consists in inequality, and 
the democratical view, that it consists in equality, are only partially 
true. It?s forgotten that justice is a relative term, that itimplies 
a constant ratio between the recipients of certain things and the 
things themselves. 


In the case of political power, there is no dispute about the 
equality of the thing; it is the equality of the recipients which is 
disputed. 


Thus the Oligarchs contend that superiority in one point, viz. 
in wealth, constitutes absolute superiority; the Democrats that 
equality in one point, viz in personal freedom, constitutes abso- 
lute equality. 


The solution of the difficulty seems to lie in a consideration of 
the true object of the State. 


A State is not an association formed exclusively for the acqui- 
sition of wealth, or for military strength, or for the encouragement 
of commerce. The object of the State is the promotion of the 
higher life. Accordingly virtue is a matter of primary importance 
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to the statesman. It is the promotion of virtue—not locality nor 
intermarriage nor commerce nor military confederation nor the 
participation of the citizens in common legal rights—which con- 
stitutes a State. A State is an association of families and villages 
in a complete and independent existence, i.e. in a life of felicity 
and moral elevation. 

Virtue then being the true object of a State, it follows that 
the degree of political power should be regulated not by personal 
freedom, rank or wealth, but by virtue. 


CHAPTER X. 


Question raised; What ought to be the supreme authority in 
the State? (ri dei +5 xupsov etvat THs TOAEwS). 

It must be either the masses, 

or the rich, 

or the respectable classes, 

or an individual of preeminent merit, 
or a tyrant. 

But there are difficulties in each case. 

If it is the supremacy of the masses which we regard as Just, 
do we not thereby justify the spoliation of the rich or the minority 
by the poor or the majority? 

If it is the supremacy of the minority or the propertied class, 
do we not justify the spoliation of the masses? 

If the supremacy of the respectable classes, we exclude the 
rest of the citizens from the honours of State. 

If the supremacy of the most virtuous individual, we render 
the polity still more exclusive. 

(N.B. The iniquity of Tyranny is assumed to be self-evident.) 

Nor is it any solution of the difficulty to assert that the law, 
rather than any individual or number of individuals, ought to be 
supreme; for the law may have an oligarchical or democratical 
bias. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


We confine ourselves for the present to the question whether 
it is better that the Few or the Many should be supreme. 


We decide (although not without qualification) in favour of the 
Many. For although individually the Many may be morally in- 
ferior to the select Few, yet collectively they will be wiser and 
more virtuous. 


(In asserting this principle, we assume that the Many have 
attained a certain standard of morality, as it would be absurd 
to pretend that a number of the lower animals are morally superior 
to a few men, and there ure human beings who are little better 
than animals.) 


But granting that the supreme authority in the State is to 
rest with the masses, we have yet to inquire the limits of its exer- 
cise. 


It is dangerous to admit them to the highest offices of the 
State; yet to exclude them from office is tu alienate them from 
the polity. 

We must fall back upon the system described in Chap. I. viz. 
the participation of the masses not in the highest executive 
offices but in all deliberative and judicial functions. 

It is in this view that Solon, while denying the commons indi- 
vidual tenure of office, empowered them to elect officers of State 
and to hold them responsible (éwi ras apyatpecias Kai ras evOvvas 
TaVv apxorrev.) 

But even here an objection may be raised. 

Take the parallel instance of the medical art. 

Would not a physician (‘arpés)—it may be said—demand that 
his treatment of a case should be criticized not by ordinary people 
but by other physicians ? 

The answer is that the word “physician” may mean 

(1) an ordinary medical practitioner (6 dypcoupyés). 
(2) a scientific student of medicine (6 dpytrexrovixds). 
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(3) one who has merely learnt the principles of the medical 
art (6 wemadevpevos trepi THY Téxyny), 
and that the right of criticism belongs as much to the third class 
as to the second. To this third class correspond the Many in 
political affairs. 
It may be added 


(1) that the Many, although individually inferior, are col- 
lectively superior, as judges, to the select Few; as has been already 
shown. 

(2) that there are some arts of which the artist himself is 
not so good a judge as the person who uses the product of the art, 
e.g. the art of building; and Politics, it is implied, is such an art. 

We repeat that it is not the individual members of the com- 
mons, but the collective body of commons, who are invested with 
supreme authority in political affairs of the highest moment, such 
as the election of the officers of State and the scrutiny of their 
official conduct. 

It is clear however that the laws, if enacted on right principles, 
ought to be supreme, and that the officers of State ought not to 
enjoy supreme authority except where the laws necessarily fail 
through their generality. What is the character of right laws is 
@ point we have still to consider. 


CHAPTER XII. 


(In this and the next Chapter Aristotle resumes and continues 
several topics which have been already treated.) 

As in every science and art the end proposed (ro réXos) is some 
Good, as in the highest science or art, viz. the political, the end 
is the highest Good, viz. justice or the interest of the community, 
and as justice is a species of equality, we have now to ascertain 
what it is that constitutes personal equality or inequality. 


It is clear that the question of superiority must always be 
considered relatively to the end proposed. For instance, it is the 
best flute-player, not the person of greatest beauty or highest 
rank, who is entitled to the best flutes. Similarly a claim to poli- 
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tical power can only be justified by the possession of some quality 
which enters into the constitution of a State. 
Accordingly we recognize the claims of birth, freedom and 
wealth, as these are elements indispensable to a State’s existence; 
but we recognize also the claims of justice and military 
virtue, as being essential to its good administration. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


If then we take a good life as the end or object of a State’s 
existence, it seems that virtue has the strongest claim to political 
power. 

But it will be worth while to consider the caso a little more 
closely. 

The title of the rich to political power is that they have a 
larger interest in the soil, and a higher commercial character. 

That of the free population consists in their mere citizenship. 

That of the nobles is that they are citizens in a higher sense, 
and that rank is a certain guarantee of virtue. 

That of the virtuous rests upon the primary importance of 
virtue to a State. 

That of the numerical majority consists in their collective 
superiority of strength and virtue to the select minority. 

The question arises then: If all these different classes exist 
simultaneously in a State, who shall be supreme? 

Whichever view we take, a difficulty meets us. 

The claim of the wealthy or the noble or the virtuous would 
logically justify the claim of an individual to absolute power, if he 
were richer or nobler or more virtuous than all the rest of the 
citizens. 

The claim of the masses to power on the score of superior 
strength would justify Tyranny or Oligarchy, if the individual or 
the Few were stronger than all the rest of the citizens. 

And lastly, the claim of the Few to power on the score of 
virtue or wealth may be met by the masses with the reply that 
they are collectively more virtuous or wealthier than the Few. 
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Aristotle lays -down the rule that the legislator ought to re- 
gard the interest of the State as a whole, i.e. the common interest 
of all the citizens. But legislation implies equality (within certain 
limits) among the persons affected by it. 


It is in order to remove an individual, vastly superior to the 
rest of the citizens in wealth or power, that the institution of 
Ostracism exists in democratical States. It must not be supposed 
that the conduct of a tyrant, in putting the most conspicuous 
citizens out of the way, is wholly exceptional. He is but follow- 
ing the practice of Democracies in ostracizing individuals who are 
dangerous to the polity, of imperial States, e.g. the Athenians, in 
crushing their rivals, nay of any artist in avoiding whatever seems 
to be exaggerated or disproportionate. This principle is not less 
true of the normal than of the perverted polities, except that in 
the former case it is the good of the community, and in the latter 
the good of an individual or individuals, which is the motive of 
action. 


Still it must be admitted 


(1) that Ostracism is at the best a remedial measure, and 
that it would be better, if possible, so to order the polity as to 
leave no occasion for such a remedy. 


(2) that Ostracism has in fact been often employed not 
remedially and for the good of the State, but to effect the objects 
of a political party. 

One difficult case however still remains. What is to be done 
with an individual who is preeminent not in power nor in wealth 
nor in the number of his clientéle, but in virtue? 


Aristotle’s answer is that it is impossible to legislate for a 
person or persons of incomparable virtue or political capacity, 
that they are above law and are in fact a law in themselves, that 
they are like deities on earth, and that nothing remains but to 
invest them with absolute and irresponsible authority. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


It is now time to consider the normal polities, and first King- 
ship (SacuAeta). 
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The various forms of Kingship: 


(1) The Lacedaemonian—an absolute and perpetual gene- 
ralship, with the superintendence of rcligious observances. 


It is only when commanding an army in the field that the 
Lacedaemonian King has the power of life and death. 


N.B. This species of Kingship may be either hereditary or 
clective. 


(2) The non-Greek (1) BapBapixn)—a sort of hereditary, con- 
stitutional Tyranny. 


While the slavish character of the subjects renders this species 
of Kingship an approximation to Tyranny, it is distinguished 
from Tyranny by their voluntary obedience, by its constitutional 
limitation and by its hereditary transmission. Also the non- 
Greek King has a bodyguard of citizens, and not, like the tyrant, 
of mercenaries. 


(3) The Asymneteia—which may be described as an elec- 
tive Tyranny. 
It differs from Tyranny 
(1) in its elective character (2) in its constitutional limita- 
tion (3) in the voluntary obedience of the subjects ; 
and from the non-Greek form of Kingship in being elective. 


N.B. symnetes were elected sometimes for life, and some- 
times for definite periods of time or until the performance of 
definite actions. 

(4) The hervic—i.e. the hereditary and _ constitutional 
kingly authority exereised over willing subjects in the heroic 
times. 


It seems that the heroic kings acquired their power originally 
as the reward of services rendered to their peoples and after- 
wards transmitted it to their sons by inheritance. They were at 
once generals, high priests and judges, whether they pronounced 
judgment under oath or not. 


N.B. At first the authority of the heroic Kings was universal 
in affairs of State; but it was gradually encroached upon until 
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the Kings became mere hierophants, as at Athens, or mere generals, 
as at Lacedaemon. 

(5) Absolute Kingship (7 wapzS8aciAcia—the counterpart of 
Domestic Economy. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The five species of Kingship which we have enumerated may 
be reduced practically to two, viz. Absolute Kingship and the 
Lacedaemonian, as the other species lie between these. 

We have therefore to inquire : 

(1) whether a perpetual generalship is advantageous to 
States 

(2) whether the absolute and universal power of an indivi- 
dual is advantageous. 

As to (1), the institution of a perpetual generalship does not 
constitute a separate form of polity, but may exist in any polity. 

But (2) the Absolute Kingship, being a distinct polity, deserves 
investigation. 

Preliminary question: Is it better to be subject to the best 
man or to the best laws? 

It is argued on the one hand that laws are necessarily general 
in their terms and cannot meet particular cases, 
and on the other hand, 

(1) that officers of State must proceed according to some 
general principle, i.e. according to law. 

(2) that it is desirable to avoid the emotional element in 
human nature. 

Aristotle’s conclusion is in favour of having a code of laws, but 
of allowing the officers of State to act independently, wherever 
the laws fail to deal adequately with a case. 

Further question: In cases which it is impossible for the laws 
to decide rightly, ought the authority to reside in an individual of 
supreme merit or in the whole body of citizens! 

The Many are collectively wiser, less liable to passion than the 
Few, as has been shewn Chap. xi. 
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The rule of several virtuous persons is preferable to that of 
a virtuous individual, i.e. Aristocracy is preferable to Kingship. 


But it is not easy to find a number of persons equally virtuous. 


Chronological succession of Governments : 

The reason why Monarchy was the usual form of Government 
in early times is that States were then small, persons of eminent 
virtue were rare, and accordingly kingly power could be con- 
ferred upon the few signal benefactors of the State. 

Next, the spread of virtue among a larger class led to the 
establishment of a commune (xowoyv tt) or constitutional govern- 
ment (zroAcreia). 

Thirdly, the creation of Oligarchies was the result of an in- 
creasing degeneracy and avarice among the citizens. 

Fourthly, the Oligarchy was gradually contracted by the 
avarice of the Oligarchs to a Tyranny. 

Finally, as the power of the commons was increased by the 
contraction of the Oligarchy, they rose in revolt and founded a 
Democracy. 

Democracy appears to be the only form of government com- 
patible with the large dimensions of modern States. 


But to revert to Kingship: 

Even if Kingship is the best form of government, there is a 
danger in making it hereditary. 

The military force placed at the disposal of the King ought to 
be so large that he can enforce obedience to the law, yet not 
so large that he can coerce the mass of the people. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Absolute or universal Kingship. 


(1) It 18 unnatural in a State composed of persons who are 
equal and similar. In such a State the alternation of rule and 
subjection is Just, and such alternation implies law. Law should 
be supreme ; the officers of State should be its guardians and 
ministers. 
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(If it is urged that there are many cases which can be better 
decided by an individual than by law, the answer is that it is the 
express function of law so to educate the officers of State that 
they may be competent themselves to decide matters beyond the 
province of law.) 

(2) Further, Law is intelligence without passion, whereas 
there is a bestial element, an element of passion, in the most vir- 
tuous of men. 

(The illustration drawn from the medical art in favour of per- 
sonal rule is fallacious, as physicians in the exercise of their art 
are not liable to the corrupting influence of passion.) 


Observe also that there are laws of custom (oi xara ra ¢0n 
vopoc) still more important and authoritative than those embodied 
in written formulae. 


(3) The absolute King will find it necessary in the discharge 
of his duties to invite the assistance of subordinate officers; it 
would be as well therefore to appoint several officers, instead of 
one, in the first instance. 


(4) Assuming equality of virtue, we may assert that two 
good men are better than one. 

(5) Experience shows that monarchs generally associate 
their friends with themselves in power. But a man’s friend is his 
equal and peer. Monarchs themselves then tacitly admit the 
equal right of their peers to kingly rule. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


We conclude therefore that the existence of an Absolute 
Kingship can never be justified in a society, of which all the 
members are equal and similar, nor indeed in any case except 
where the virtue of a particular family or of an individual exceeds 
that of all the other citizens of the State. 


The character of the people suited to different polities: 


To Kingship—a people naturally qualified to submit to a 
fainily of eminent virtue. 
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To Aristocracy—a people capable of yielding a loyal and 
liberal obedience to their superiors in virtue. 


To a Polity—a people capable alike of rule and subjection. 


We have now fully considered the different species of King- 
ship. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

The virtue of a good man and of a citizen of the best State 
being, as we have already seen, identical, it is evident that the 
education, which produces a good man, will serve also to constitute 
a State governed by an Aristocracy or a King. 


We proceed now to the origin and constitution of the best 
polity. 


BOOK IV. 


CHAPTER I. 


Any adequate inquiry into the nature of the best polity pre- 
supposes a determination of the most desirable life. 
There are therefore two questions: 
(1) what is the nature of the most desirable life (ris 6 maow 
ws eizrety aiperadraros Bios). 
(2) whether this life is the same for the commonwealth as 
for the individual or different (sorepov xow7 Kai ywpis 6 avros F 
érepos). 
We consider then 
(1) the best or most desirable life. 


Goods being divisible into three classes, viz. external Goods, 
Goods of the body and Goods of the soul, the man who is happy 
(yaxapios) must possess all three ; 


but it is Goods of the soul which are supremely important, 
for (a) experience shows that persona of high moral and intel- 
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lectual culture, even if not possessed of large external Goods, are 
happier than persons who have abundant external Goods but not 
much intelligence or virtue. 

(6) all external Goods have a limit, i.e. are only so far 
valuable as they subserve a particular purpose, whereas, the more 
wisdom or virtue a person has, the better. 

(c) as the soul is a thing more honourable than property or 
the body, it follows that the best condition of the soul is superior 
to the best condition of property or of the body. 

(d@) perfect happiness is found in God alone; and in Him it 
is due not to external Goods, but to His own intrinsic qualities. 


The best life then is one which possesses virtue furnished with 
external advantages to such a degree as to be capable of actions 
according to virtue (6 pera dperns xexoprynuerns em rovotToy aate 
peréyew tay Kar’ aperny mpakewy). 


CHAPTER II. 


(2) The identity of the happiness of a State and of an indi- 
vidual. 
Aristotle appeals to the popular judgment. 


Whatever definition of happiness we accept, whether we regard 
it as consisting in wealth, power or virtue, it is universally ad- 
mitted that the same is true uf the State as of the individual. 


But there are two points which require consideration : 
(A) whether the practical and political, or the contempla- 
tive and isolated life is preferable for individuals. 
(B) what is the best kind of political organization. 
As to (A), 
it is sometimes held that the power of ruling others, which is 
assumed to be the end of political life, if it is despotic, is abso- 
lutely unjust, and, if it is constitutional, is still opposed to the 
felicity of the ruler; on the other hand it is sometimes maintained 


that, as public life affords a larger opportunity of virtuous action, 
it is the only life which is truly worthy of a man. 


Ww. A. d 
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A similar discrepancy of views is found in regard to States. 


There are countries in which the sole object of the law is 
foreign conquest. Yet it cannot be the duty of a statesman (we 
may urge) to acquire external dominion for his State without re- 
gard to the feelings or capacities of the subjects. Indiscriminate 
compulsion is out of place as much in Politics as in Medicine or 
Navigation. It is only natural slaves who deserve to be ruled at 
any cost. And if we suppose the case of a State enjoying a good 
polity but situated in an isolated position, we see at once that a 
State is capable of happiness apart from military discipline or 
foreign conquest. 

The legislator’s true function is to promote goodness and happi- 
ness; military preparations are not the end, but means to the end. 


CHAPTER III. 


Aristotle reverts to the comparison of the political and the 
philosophical lives. The advocates of both are partly right and 
partly wrong. 

If it be urged that political authority, being despotic, is neces- 
sarily ignoble, the answer is that despotic rulo is not the only type 
of rule. Also it is clearly a mistake to prefer a life of inactivity 


a8 (a) happiness consists in action (7 evSaipovia mpakis €or). 
(6) there is much nobility in the actions of the just and 
temperate. 


But it will be said perhaps that, if happiness consists in action, 
as supreme power offers an opportunity of performing the largest 
possible number of noble actions, it is right to seize and retain 
power at any coat. 


We reply that one who acquires power by gross injustice pre- 
cludes himself from virtuous action, unless indeed his natural 
superiority to his subjects is as great as that of a parent to his 
children or of a slavemaster to his slave. 


Aristotle’s conclusion is that, happiness being defined as well- 
doing (ef rH» evdaipoviay evrpayiay beréov), the practical life is best 
for States and for individuals. But the practical life need not 
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imply relations to others (roy mpaxricdy Biov ove dvayKatoy elvar rpas 
érépous). Intellectual and speculative processes are practical in 
the highest sense of the word, even if they have no ulterior object, 
and in the field of actions having an external effect the architect 
is not less practical than the builder. Similarly States are not 
condemned to inactivity by isolation. Internal activity, the mu- 
tual action and re-action of the different parts, is pussible to a 
State, as to an individual; for God is perfect and the Universe is 
perfect, although their actions are all internal and self-contained. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Coming now (B) to the question of the best polity, we must 
state at the outset the nature of the assumptions to be made in 
reference to the ideal State. 


Our rule is that the State shall be ideally (car evyny) con- 
structed, but that none of the assumptions shall exceed the bounds 
of possibility. 

(1) The size of the State. 

The greatness of a State consists not so much in the number 
of its population as in its power. Good law (evvopia) is practically 
impossible in an over-populous State. 

A State then should be large enough to be independent (avrap- 
xns), yet 80 small that one general can command its forces, one 
crier be heard by all! the citizens, and the citizens themselves have 
personal knowledge of each other. In a word the number of citi- 
zens should be the largest possible in order to insure independence 
of life, but not so large that it cannot be comprehended in a single 


view. 
CHAPTER V. 
(2) The nature of the country. 


It should be as independent as possible; and, in order to be 
80, should be 
(a) productive of all kinds of fruits (avrodapoas). 


(6) large enough to enable the citizens to live in the en- 
joyment of leisure with equal liberality and temperance. 
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(c) inaccessible to enemies, but easy of egress to the 
citizens themselves. 

(d) easily comprehended in a single view (evovvorros), i.e. 
such that military succour can be brought to any point at a short 
notice (ev8o7Gnros). 


(3) The situation of the city. 


It should command both sea and land for military and com- 
mercial purposes. 


CHAPTER VI. 


A parenthetical chapter upon the question whether communi- 
cation with the sea is advantageous or injurious to a State. 


Against such communication may be urged the evil arising not 
only from the necessary increase of population but from the pre- 
sence of a large alien element. 


In favour of it are the evident military and commercial advan- 
tages, although Aristotle strictly limits the commerce of his State 
to the satisfaction of its own requirements (avr7y épmropixny, add’ ov 
rois GAAots Sei eivat rv moAw). 

The solution of the difficulty is that the city and harbour 
should be situated so far apart as to prevent injurious intercourse 
between the inhabitants. 


While an imperial State demands a naval force, as a means of 
inspiring awe in neighbouring peoples, the dangerous increase of 
the civic population will be prevented, if the marines are free 
citizens taken from the army, and the sailors belong to the subject 
agricultural class. 


CHAPTER VII. 
(4) The character of the citizens. 


The Greeks, occupying a territorial position intermediate be- 
tween the northern peoples of Europe and the Asiatics, have also 
an intermediate character, as they combine the spirit of the former 
with the intellectuality of the latter, and such a character is the 
best. 
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(A criticism of the Socratic theory that the Guardians in the 
Republic should be affectionate towards their friends and savage 
towards strangers : - 


It is wrong to behave savagely to anyone except enemies.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


(5) The parts of a State. 

Things which are indispensable to the existence of u whole 
(av avev To Gov ovK Gy ein) are not all in the strict sense ite parts 
(p€pn). 

Property e.g. is indispensable to a State, but it is not a part 
of a State. 

In order to ascertain then the parts of a State, it is desirable 
to begin by considering the number of things indispensable to its 
existence, as the former will be included in the latter. 


The indispensable requisites of a State are 


(a) food which implies husbandmen 
(6) arts ye ~ artisans, 
(c) arms $ - soldiers, 
(2) wealth - ms capitalists, 
(e) ritual . a priesthood, 
(f/) legal and delibera- 
tive procedure és judges and politicians. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Such being the different functions (épya) of the State, are they 
all to be open to all the citizens, as in a Democracy, or is each to 
be reserved to a special class, or are some of them to be reserved 
and others open ? 


The answer is that, as the best polity is the polity best adapted 
to the attainment of happiness, and happiness is impossible with- 
out virtuc, in the best polity then no citizen will be a mechanic 
or tradesman, for their lives are ignoble and incompatible with 
virtue, nor again a husbandman, for the agricultural life is tn- 
capable of the leisure necessary to virtue. 
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There remain the military, political and judicial functions. 


Of these the first will naturally be assigned to the younger 
citizens, the others to the citizens of maturer years. 


(N.B. It is to these three classes, viz. the soldiers, the poli- 
ticians and the judges, that all the landed property in the State 
will belong, as these comprise the whole civic population, and the 
wealth of the State ought to be in the hands of the citizens.) 


The priesthood will consist of citizens who are too old for mili- 
tary, deliberative or judicial duties. 


Having now enumerated the classes which compose a State, 
we see that although husbandmen, artisans and hired labourers 
generally are indispensable to its existence, yet the only parts of 
a State are the soldiery, the deliberative class and (although Aris- 
totle does not say so) the judicial class. 


Between the indispensable elements of a State and its parts 
the separation is perpetual; between the military and the delibe- 
rative (or judicial) class it is only temporary. 


CHAPTER X. 


Certain desultory remarks upon political questions. 


Caste is a system which seems to have originated in Egypt; it 
is of high antiquity, and there is much to be said for it, especially 
for the distinction of the military from the agricultural class. 


The institution of common meals is popularly ascribed to the 
(Enotrian king Italus; Aristotle himself regards it as beneficial. 
But then the expense of the common meals, as well as of divine 
worship, should fall not upon individuals but upon the State. 


Let the land then be divided into two parts (a) public, (5) pri- 
vate property. And further let the public lund be devoted half 
to the service of the Gods, and half to the cost of the common 
meals; and of the land which is private property let each 
citizen’s share lie half upon the frontier, and half close to the 
city, so that there may be unanimity of judgment upon questions 
of peace and war. 
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The cultivators of the soil should be slaves, although not all 
of one stock or of spirited temper, or, if not slaves, members of a 
slavish non-Greek people. 


CHAPTER XI. 
To revert to the best State: 
(6) The site of the city considered relatively to internal 
purposes. 
There are four points to which it is necessary to have regard : 


(a) healthiness, which is mainly dependent upon a favour- 
able aspect—an Eastward aspect being the best—and upon a good 
supply of water. 

(6) convenience for military and political purposes. 

(It is remarked parenthetically that a citadel is suited to an 


Oligarchy or Monarchy, level ground to a Democracy, and a num- 
ber of different strongholds to an Aristocracy.) 


(c) the architectural plan of the city, which should be so 
far regular (evrozos) as to have a pleasing effect, and yet to some 
extent irregular, so as to puzzle an invading force, 


(2) its walls, which are indispensable as a defence against 
military attacks. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Detail arrangements of the city. 


(a) Some of the common meals (ovacirta) may conveniently 
be held in the guard-houses (@uAa«rypea) which are placed at 
intervals along the walls. 


(6) The buildings appropriated to the worship of the Gods 
and to the common meals of the priests and the supreme boards 
of magistrates should be placed close together. 


(¢c) There should be a free market (€Acvdepa cdyopa) distinct 
from the market of commerce. 
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Detail arrangements of the country. 


It is well to adopt the same principle of distribution as in the 
city in regard to the guard-houses and common meals of the com- 
missioners of woods and forests (vAwpo/) and to the sanctuaries of 
Gods and heroes. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


In order to determine the character of the citizens who are 
proper to compose the best State, it is necessary to begin with a 
definition of happiness. 


Success of any kind (ro ev) depends upon choosing the right 
goal and employing the right means to attain it. 


All men are evidently desirous of happiness (evSacpovia). 
What is then the nature of happiness? 


It has been defined in the Zthics to be “a complete activity 
and practice of virtue, and this not conditionally but in an absolute 
sense” (€vépyeta xal ypnats aperns TeXela, Kal avTH ovK €& UTObégEws 
aX’ arAos) i.e. the unimpeded practice of such conduct as is vir- 
tuous per se and not merely necessary owing to certain existing 
conditions. 


Of the elements of happiness some must be preexistent, others 
must be provided by the legislator. External Goods e.g. which 
are conditions, although not causes, of happiness are the gifts of 
Fortune alone. Itis the right use of them which constitutes a 
State virtuous (o7vovéaia). But a State cannot be virtuous, unless 
the citizens composing it are virtuous. We are thus brought face 
to face with the question, How is virtue produced in an individual? 
Answer—The means are threefold, nature (dvors), habit (€6o0s), 
reason (Aoyos). 

Nature is neccessary; the person must be a human being and 
must possess certain qualities of body and soul. 


Habit is the means by which the ambiguous tendencies of 
nature are directed to a higher or a lower end. 


Reason is the distinctive characteristic of man. 


Natural qualities and gifts are beyond our power; we can only 
pray for them. Habit and reason are formed by education (madeia). 


ee 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Education. 

The first point to be decided is whether the same persons 
shall always be rulers, and the same persons always subjects, or the 
rulers of one time shall be the subjects of another and vice versa, 
for upon this the character of their education will depend. 


In default of an absolute and unmistakeable natural preemi- 
nence, separating the ruling from the subject class, an alternation 
of rule and subjection is ckearly just. At the same time it is 
proper that the rnlers should be superior to their subjects. Let 
the same persons then be rulers and subjects, but subjects in 
their youth and rulers in their later years; so will both conditions 
be fulfilled. 

Hence their education too will be in one sense the same and 
in another sense will be different. But subjection, unless it is 
servile, is not incompatible with liberal culture; and as the sub- 
ject of to-day is destined to be the ruler of to-morrow, it will 
always be the object of the Icgislator in his educational system 
to study the attainment of goodness or a noble life. 

The soul (yvux7) 18 divided into two parts, 

(1) the part which contains reason in itself (ro pey fyec 
Aoyor xa auvro). 

(2) the part which, although not containing reason in itself, 
is yet capable of obeying it. (ro & ovkx €xet péev xa® atro, Aoyo F 
urraxoveww Suvapevov). 

Aguin, reason is (a) speculative (@ewpnrexos). 

(>) practical (wrpaxrixes). 

According to the universal law by which the lower in Nature 
or Art always exists for the sake of the higher, it follows that the 
actions of the rational part of the soul are more estimable than 
those of the irrational part, and that the actions of the speculative 
are more estimable than those of the practical reason. Akin to 
this is the subordination of business to Jeisure, of war to peace, 
and of such actions as at best are only indispensable to such as 
are intrinsically virtuous, 
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This law of subordination is ignored in many polities, notably 
in the Lacedaemonian, in which foreign conquest has been 
regarded as the paramount end of legislation. It is a mistake 
to consider despotic rule the object of a State. The principles of 
morality are the same for States as for individuals, and it is these 
which the legislator should implant in the minds of the citizens. 


War is justifiable in three cases only, 
(1) if it is defensive. 
(2) if the power so acquired is for the good of the subject 
population. 
(3) if the subjects are natural slaves and deserve to be 
ruled. 
History shows that States which have aimed exclusively at 
military success have collapsed as soon as they had attained their 
primary object. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The citizens then must possess all the virtues; not only those 
e.g. valour and endurance, which are necessary tu business or war, 
but also those which are necessary to leisure, such as intellectual 
culture (pAogodia), and those which are necessary to both, but 
especially to leisure, such as temperance and justice. 


But how shall they attain these virtues? Shall their education 
begin with the reason or with the habits! (mdrepoy radeuréon re 
AOy@ Mporepoy 7H rois EOectv). 


Any process of production starts from a beginning and tends 
to an end. In education, the beginning is nature, the process of 
production is the training of habits, the end is reason. The train- 
ing of the habits therefore must precede reason. Similarly, the 
care of the body must precede that of the soul, and in the soul 
itself the care of the irrational part must precede that of the 
rational. Nor must we ever forget the proper subordination of 
body to soul, and of the irrational part of soul to the rational. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


The importance of a good physical condition to the citizens 
necessitates a discussion of marriage. 


We have to consider 
(1) the proper seasons for marrying, 
(2) the proper persons to marry. 

It is desirable so to order the ages of the husband and wife 
that the failure of their generative powers may occur simultane- 
ously, and that tne children may be strong and healthy and may 
be ready in due time to succeed to their parents’ places. 

Aristotle is strongly opposed to very youthful marriages. 

He would have a man marry about 37 and beget children until 
50, and a woman marry about 18. 

The winter is the best time of year for the matrimonial union. 

The best physical condition for men and women alike is one 
that is neither athletic nor valetudinarian, but intermediate. 

The women are to take great care of their health during preg- 
nancy. 


It should be forbidden to rear a crippled child; but the ex- 
posure of children simply on the ground of their number will be 
unnecessary in a State in which the number of children a man 
may beget is limited by law. 

Adultery is to be severely punished. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


The education of the young. 
(1) Infancy. 


Diet is important in the early days of life; Aristotle recom- 
mends plenty of milk and as little wine as possible. 


The children should be allowed free movement, and should be 
gradually inured to cold. 
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(2) From infancy to the age of five. 

No compulsory study or violent exercise, but enough move- 
ment in games to prevent a sluggish habit of body. The over- 
seers of youth (adorvéuor) are to take care that the children do 
not hear any improper tales and legends and to keep them from 
associating much with slaves. 

All foul language to be prohibited. No indecent pictures to 
be exhibited. No one who is not of full age to be present at the 
performance of satirical plays or comedies. 


(3) From five years to seven. 

These years are to be spent by the young in observation of the 
lessons which they will be required in future to learn themselves 
(Oewpoi rav paOnoewy as Sejoet pavOavew avtous). 

The education of the first seven years has now been described. 

Education in the strict sense of the word, which does not 
begin until after seven years, may be divided into two periods : 

(1) from seven years to puberty, 
(2) from puberty to twenty-one. 


BOOK V 


CHAPTER I. 


Three questions proposed : 
(1) whether it is desirable to have a definite educational 
system. 
(2) whether education should be regulated by the State or 
committed to the care of private individuals. 
(3) if there is to be a system of education, what should be 
its nature. 


(1) That the education of the young is a matter which has x 
paramount claim upon the attention of the legislator is undeni- 
able 
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For (a) as there is a certain character (740s) proper to each 
polity, the nature of the polity will determine the educational 
system. 

(b) virtue, like any art or faculty, can only be acquired by 
education. 

(2) Education must be regulated by the State. 

For as the end (réAos) of the State as a whole is one, the 
education of all the citizens must be one and the same, and must 
therefore be an affair of the State. 

Every citizen should remember that he is not his own master 
(avros avrov) but a part of the State. 


CHAPTER ITI. 

(3) The educational system. 

At present much uncertainty attaches to the subjects of edu- 
cation. 

Are they to be 

such studies as are merely useful as means of livelihood (ra 
Xpnotwa mpos Tov Prov), 

or, such as tend to the promotion of virtue (ra reivovra mpéis 
aperiy), 

or, the higher studies (ra mepitra)? 

Nor is “virtue” itself an unambiguous term. 

According to Aristotle, 

(a) itis right to teach those useful subjects which are in- 
dispensable (ra avayxaia trav ypyoiper), but not such as have a 
degrading effect upon the learner by reducing him to the level of 
a mechanic (Savavoos). 

(A mechanical occupation (Savavaoov €pyov) is defined as one 
which renders the body or soul or intellect of free persons unfit 
‘for the practice of virtue.) 

(6) there are some sciences which are liberal in themselves 
but illiberal in their effect upon the mind, if studied with exces- 
sive assiduity. 

It is not so much the study itself as the object with which it 
is undertaken which constitutes it liberal or the reverse. 
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CHAPTER III. 


The ordinary branches of education are four, viz. 
(1) Reading and Writing (ypdaypara). 
(2) Gymnastic (yupvacrixn). 
(3) Music (novo). 
(4) The Art of Design (ypadrxn). 
Of these 
(1) Reading and Writing and (4) Design are taught for 
their practical utility. 
(2) Gymnastic as promoting valour. 
(3) Music—for a purpose which has not been clearly de- 
fined. 

What is then the purpose of Music as an educational instru- 
ment? 

It is generally taught in our own day for no other reason than 
the pleasure it affords; but it had originally a higher function 

For that men should spend their leisure (7yoAy) nobly is in 
Nature’s intention even more important than that they should do 
their business rightly. 

We have to consider then the right employment of Icisure. 

It should not be spent in amusement ; for amusement, far from 
being the end (rédAos) of human life, is only a resource by which 
a busy man is enabled to do a greater amount of business. 

Amusement is a temporary relaxation of the soul; leisure on 
the other hand implies happiness (evda:uovia), which is an end or 
final state. 

The conclusion is that there are certain subjects in which edu- 
cation is necessary with a view to leisure, and that these subjects 
are the highest parts of education. 

Thus the true use of Music is that it promotes the rational 
enjoyment of leisure (7 é» r7 wxodA7 diaywyy). It is an element of 
the education which should be given not us being indispensable 
or practically useful but as liberal and noble. Nobility is a better 
end educationally than mere utility. 
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(Aristotle remarks that some subjects besides their practical 
utility possess a higher value, e.g. the Art of design, which not 
only protects men against imposture in their private purchases 
but renders them scientific observers of physical beauty.) 


The order of natural development suggests that the education 
of the body should precede that of the intellect, or in other words, 
that education should begin with Gymnastic. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Gymnastic (yupvacrixn). 


The practice of Gymnastic has frequently been carried too far, 
resulting either in an athletic habit of body to the detriment of 
natural growth and grace, or, as at Lacedaemon, in a brutality 
which is supposed to imply and represent valour. 


Valour however is neither the sole nor the chief end of educa- 
tion; nor, if it were, would it be produced by severe Gymnastic. 
Ferocity oftener denotes lack of true courage. The explanation 
of the Lacedaemonian victories in old days is not that their gym- 
nastic exercises were so severe, but that they were the only 
people who employed Gymnastic at all; since they have had rivals 
who have adopted the same discipline, their supremacy has dis- 
appeared. 


Not brutality, but nobleness should hold the first place in our 
educational system. 
Aristotle’s own plan is as follows: 


Up to puberty light exercises ; no hard diet, lest the growth be 
injured. For three years after puberty other pursuits; afterwards 
hard diet and severe exercise. 


The principle is that body and mind should not be subjected 
to severe exertion simultaneously. 
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CHAPTER V. 
Music. 
The discussion which was begun in Chap. III. resumed and 
concluded. 
What is the object with which music ought to be studied? 


Various answers are given: 
(1) For amusement and relaxation (aaéca cai advarravots). 
(2) For its moral effect (as Suvayévy ro FOos rrovov Te Trovety). 
(3) Asa means of rational enjoyment (d:aywyy). 


Aristotle’s decision is that Music is capable of all these differ- 
ent effects, 


(1) of amusement, as being pleasant and producing relaxa- 
tion, : 
(3) of rational enjoyment, because happiness (evdapovia) 
can only be attained in rational enjoyment, and happiness implies 
an element of pleasure as well as of nobleness. 
(It is remarked that for two reasons the world often regards 
its amusements as the end (réAos) or summum bonum of life, 

(a) because there is a certain pleasure in the end itself as 
well as in amusement. 

(6) because the end has this in common with amusement, 
that it is not sought as a means to any future object ; for the end 
is ex hypothest complete in itself, and the reason of amusement 
lies not in the future but in the past, i.e. amusement is the relief 
of previous toil.) 

But (2) Music has also a moral power. 


Of this the proofs are 


(a) that Music is able to produce certain moods, e.g. en- 
thusiasm, in our souls, 


(6) that Music supplies us with representations of states 
of mind, such as anger, courage, gentleness &c., and a feeling of 
sympathy with these representations ensures a sympathy with 
the actual states so represented, 
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(N.B. This power of moral imitation or representation is 
almost peculiar to the sense of hearing; it is not found in the 
objects of touch and taste, and only to a small extent in the 
objects of sight.) 


Different moods are produced by different harmonies, 
e.g. melancholy by the mixed Lydian (9 prforvdcard, 
sedateness a ‘ Dorian (7 depict), 

enthusiasm * 5 Phrygian (3 dpvytori). 


There is in fact an apparent relationship between the soul on 
the one hand and harmonies and rhythms on the other. 


Music then, having a moral effect, is a subject of instruction 
appropriate to the young, as they like everything to be sweetened, 
and there is a natural sweetness in Music. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The question is started: As it has been shewn that the young 
ought to receive instruction in Music, are they to be performers 
themselves or merely to listen to the performances of profes- 
sionals ? 


It may be urged 


(a) that it is pretty well impossible to become good critics 
without such practical experience. 


(6) that the practice of Music is one way of keeping chil- 
dren occupied. 


Yet it is always necessary to remember that the sole object of 
the musical performances is to enable the young to form acorrect 
musical judgment. 


They should perform therefore, but should perform only in 
youth. Also great care should be taken in the choice of the 
melodies and rhythms which they practise, and of their musical 
instruments. Performances of an extraordinary and exceptional 
kind, suitable only to professional musicians, are to be forbidden. 
The flute, harp and cithern are undesirable instruments, as de- 
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manding professional skill; the flute too, as strongly exciting 
(opycacriKor). 

In a word all professional education, whether in regard to the 
instruments or to the execution, is to be rejected. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Melodies (uéAn) have been appropriately classified as ethical, 
practical or enthusiastic, according as they affect the character, 
incite to action, or produce enthusiasm. 


Music (says Aristotle) should be used for three distinct pur- 
poses, viz. (1) as a means of education (maidecias Evexev), (2) for the 
purging of the emotions (srpos xa@apovy), and (3) for the relaxation 
of the tense condition of the soul (zpos rv rhs cuvrovias dvarrav- 
civ). 

Also different harmonies are suited to these different purposes, 
e.g. ethical harmonies to the first, practical and enthusiastic har- 
monies to the second and third. 

(The purging of the emotions (xa@apacs) is explained as follows: 

A person—let us say—is liable to the emotion of enthusiasm. 
He listens to melodies which rouse the soul toecstasy. Theafter- 
result is that he relapses into his proper normal condition; he has, 
so to speak, obtained a medical or purgative treatment (dorep 
iarpetas Tuy@y xai kaOdpoews). The same is true of all emotional 
persons). 





Socrates is wrong in admitting the Phrygian harmony into his 
Republic, as it is exciting and emotional in its effects. 

The Dorian harmony, being especially staid and valorous, is 
suited to the education of the young. 

The Lydian harmony combines propriety with culture, and 
may therefore be regarded as fit for the age of childhood. 

N.B. Possibility and propriety are the two objects which 
must be always kept in view in education. 


In regard to Music the three canons are that it should be of 
an intermediate character, within the capacity of the learner, and 
appropriate to his age. 
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BOOK VI. 


CHAPTER I. 


The scientific politician ought to know 

(1) the absolutely best polity (7 arAa@s dpiorn). 

(2) the best polity under the actual conditions (j éx rev 
UToKetpevwv apiorn). 

(3) the best polity under certain supposed conditions 
(ny €£ Umobévews apiorn). 

(4) the polity which is most appropriate to the mass of 
States (7 pdAtora nacas rais méXeaw apporrovaa), or which is 
comparatively easy of attainment and has a closer affinity to 
the polities of all existing States (7 pawy cat xoworépa aracas). 

In order to reform existing polities as well as to call new 
polities into being, he must be familiar with all the different 
kinds of polity and with all the specific varieties of each 
kind. It is this knowledge alone which will be his guide in 
the enactment of laws ; for law is always relative to the polity in 
which it exists. 

N.B. A polity is defined as the general system of any State 
in regard to the distribution of the executive offices, the supreme 
political authority and the end which the citizens propose to them- 
selves ; laws, on the other hand, are only the conditions by which 
the tenure of office is regulated. 


CHAPTER II. 


Upon the arrangement of the work. 

Polities having been divided (Book iii. Chap. 7) into three 
normal, viz. Kingship, Aristocracy and Polity in the narrow 
sense, and three perversions (rapexBaces), viz. Tyranny, Oligarchy 
and Democracy, 
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Kingship and Aristocracy have been virtually discussed in 
the delineation of the best polity ; 


There remain then Polity, Oligarchy, Democracy, Tyranny. 


Of the perverted forms of polity, Tyranny is the worst, 
Democracy the least bad. 


(Plato’s theory in the Politicus that there is a good and a 
bad form of every polity differs from ours, as we hold that the 
perversions are always vitiated.) 


CHAPTER III. 


The reason of the existence of a number of polities is that a 
State necessarily consists of numerous parts ; there are differences 
of race, character, wealth, &c., and the nature of the polity is 
determined by the distribution of the offices of state among these 
parts. 

Practically however the different polities may be reduced to 
two, viz. Democracy, which includes Polity, and Oligarchy, which 
includes Aristocracy. 


Aristotle himself prefers to speak of a single noble or ideal 
polity, regarding all the rest as the perversions of it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Democracy is commonly defined as a polity in which the 
masses are supreme, Oligarchy as a polity in which the Few are 
supreme. But these definitions are inadequate. For it may 
happen that the rich, who are predominant in the State, are a 
majority, or that the poor, who are predominant, area minority of 
the whole population. 


The amended definition of Democracy is that it is a polity in 
which the poor are supreme, being a majority ; that of Oligarchy, 
that it is a polity in which the rich are supreme, being a minority. 


In order to determine the varieties of polity, it is necessary to 
ascertain all the constituent parts of a State, for the number of 
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combinations of these parts will give the possible varieties of 
State. 


The parts are : 
(1) husbandmen. 
(2) mechanics. 
(3) men of business (dyopaioar). 
(4) hired labourers (ro Onrexoy). 
(5) the military class. 
(6) the propertied class, upon which the public burdens 
fall (ro rais ovaiats Aetroupyovr). 
(7) the executive magistrates, who hold the different offices 
of State (ro Snpsoupyixov Kat TO wept Tas dpyas Aetroupyovy). 
(8) the deliberative body. 
(9) the judicial body. 
(To the statement of Socrates in the Republic that the four 
indispensable elements of a State are a weaver, a husbandman, 


a cobbler and a builder, it is objected that no State can exist 
without soldiers, or senators, or judges). 


Although there are these distinct parts of a State, yet the 
one ineffaceable distinction is that between the rich and the poor. 
Hence the habit of regarding the rich and the poor as in a 
preeminent sense parts of a State, and the theory that there 
are two polities only, viz. Oligarchy and Democracy. 


Classification of Democracies. 


(The commons (8jp0s) may consist of husbandmen or artisans, 
or merchants and so on; and the differences of the commons will 
produce corresponding differences in the polity.) 


Democracy in the abstract is the polity which is preeminently 
based upon equality. 
There are four species of Democracy : 


(1) in which eligibility to the offices of State is dependent 
upon a property qualification, but the qualification is a low one, 
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and any one who acquires the amount of property becomes 
eligible. 

(2) in which eligibility to office is the privilege of overy 
citizen to whom no objection can be made on the score of 
birth. 


(3) in which everybody whois actually in the enjoyment of 
civic rights (whether entitled to them by birth or not) is eligible 
to office. 


In all these polities the law is supreme. 


(4) in which the condition of eligibility to office is the same 
as in (3), but the people rather than the law is supreme. This is 
the extreme or ultimate Democracy, created by the influence of 
demagogues ; it is not strictly a constitutional government 
at all. 


CHAPTER V. 


Classification of Oligarchies. 
There are four species : 


(1) in which a property qualification is necessary for eligi- 
bility to office, but it is only just so high as to exclude a majority 
of the population, and everybody who acquires the amount of 
property becomes eligible. 

(2) in which a high property qualification is necessary for 
eligibility to office and the officers themselves supply the vacan- 
cies on their board whether (a) from the whole body of qualified 
citizens, or (6) from particular classes. 

(3) in which political power is in the hands of a hereditary 
nobility. 

(4) in which the power of the nobles is hereditary as in 
(3), and is also superior to the laws. This is the form of Oligarchy 
called a Dynasty (8vvacreia). 

It is to be added that the political tendency of the citizens 
often affects and modifies the actual polity, making eg. a 
Democracy less democratical, an Oligarchy less oligarchical and 
gO On. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Aristotle enlarges upon the different species of Democracy 
and Oligarchy. 

(1) Where the population is agricultural, the Democracy is 
characterized by an observance of law ; for the tillers of the soil, 
as they have to work for their living, are content with few 
meetings of the Public Assembly. Yet it is necessary that 
political privileges should be open to anybody who acquires the 
legal property qualification, as the absolute exclusion of any 
individual from pvulitical privileges is itself a characteristic of 
Oligarchy. 

(2) In the second species of Democracy, although political 
privileges are theoretically open to anybody whose right of birth 
is incontestable, yet want of means will prevent the majority of 
people from exercising them, and the law will consequently be 
supreme. 

(3) The third species (here described as one in which political 
privileges are open to all persons of free birth) will be marked 
like (2) by the supremacy of the law, and for the same reason. 

(4) Theextreme Democracy arises from the large increase of 
States in size, and still more from the accession of great wealth, 
enabling the mass of the people actually to exercise the political 
privileges which they possess. 

Coming to the species of Oligarchy, we may say that 

(1) in the first, the governing class is numerous, the property 
qualification is low and the supremacy resides in the law. 

(2) in the second, the property qualification being larger, 
the governing class is smaller and more powerful, and by its 
privilege of supplying vacancies aspires to a preponderant influ- 
ence in the State. 

(3) in the third, there is a still further concentration of 
power in the hands of a limited number of wealthy persons, who 
transmit it to their children by inheritance. 

(4) in the fourth, wealth, influence and heredity combined 
have enabled the Oligarchs to set themselves above the law. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Aristocracy. 

The name is properly limited to the best polity as described 
in an earlier part of the treatise (Books iii—v.), i.e. to the polity 
in which the good man and the good citizen are identical. 

But it is popularly applied to a class of politics which are 
different from Oligarchy on the one hand, and from Polity in the 
strict sense on the other. These are 

(1) the polity in which regard is paid to wealth, virtue and 
numbers. 

(2) the polity in which regard is paid to virtue and num- 
bers only. 

(3) any Polity which has an inclination to Oligarchy. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Polity. 

Any fusion of Democracy and Oliguarchy is properly a Polity, 
although it is the fashion to limit the name to such forms of the 
fusion as incline to Democracy. Aristocracies and [olities are 
often popularly confused. The true distinction is that an Aristo- 
cracy represents personal freedom, wealth and virtue, a Polity 
only personal freedom and wealth. 


CHAPTER IX. 


A Polity, being a fusion of Oligarchy and Democracy, may be 
constituted in three several ways, 
(1) by adopting and combining the institutions both of 
Oligarchy and Democracy. 
(2) by striking a mean between the institutions of Oligarchy 
and Democracy. 
(3) by adopting part of the oligarchical and part of the 
democratical institutions. 
The criterion of a successful fusion is the possibility of de- 
scribing the Polity equally as an Oligarchy and as a Democracy. 
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The Lacedzemonian polity is a case in point, being democratical 
in the system of education &c., and oligarchical in the appoint- 
ment of officers of State by suffrage, &c. 


CHAPTER X. 

Tyranny. 

Two species of Tyranny, which approximate to Kingship by 
their constitutional character, have been distinguished in the 
discussion of Kingship (Book iii. Chap. 14), viz., the non-Greek 
and the Aesymneteia. 

There remains the species which is the counterpart of abso- 
lute Kingship (avriorpodos ry trauBacideia), i. e. the irresponsible 
rule over subjects equal or superior to the ruler against their will 
and for the benefit of the ruler himself. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The question now suggests itself: What is the best polity and 
the best life for the great majority of States and persons ? 

In the endeavour to find an answer to it we start with the 
doctrine of the Zthics that the happy life is a life unimpeded in 
the exercise of virtue, and that virtue is a mean between two 
extremes. 

Now every State comprises three parts, viz. the very rich, 
the very poor, and the intermediate or middle class. 


Aristotle assigns the preference to the middle class on the 
ground (1) that it is the most conformable to reason, (2) that it is 
the most capable of constitutional action, (3) that it has the most 
permanent life. 


The best political constitution therefore is one which is in 
the hands of the middle class, i.e. in which the middle class is 
stronger than both the other classes, or at least than either of 
them. None is so free from political disturbances. It is the 
importance of the middle class which affords stability to large 
States as compared with small, and to Democracies as compared 
with Oligarchies. Perhaps the fact that many of the best legis- 
lators have belonged to the middle class may be taken to be an 
evidence of its political superiority. 
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The reasons why the great majority of polities have been 
either Democracies or Oligarchies, and a true Polity has seldom 
been seen, are : 

(1) that the middle class has generally been small, and one 
of the other classes has determined the character of the polity. 

(2) that political power has been the prize of a victorious 
party, which has used its victory to oppress its antagonists. 

(3) that the two imperial States of Greece, Athens and 
Sparta, have forced their own forms of polity on their subject 
States. 


As to the comparative excellence of the different polities, it 
is clear that the nearer a State is to the best polity, which has 
been already described, the better it is, and the further a State 
is from the best polity, the worse it is. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The polities suitable to particular States. 


It is a sound general principle that the part of the State 
which desires the continuance of the polity should be stronger 
than that which does not. 


But a State consists of 
(1) a qualitative element, viz., freedom, weulth, culture, 
nobility. 
(2) a quantitative element, viz. numbers. 
Where the numerical superiority of the poor outweighs the 
qualitative superiority of the rich, the result is Democracy. 
Where the qualitative superiority of the rich outwoighs the 
quantitative superiority of the poor, the result is Oligarchy. 


The kind of Democracy or Oligarchy is determined by the 
character of the population. Aristotle repeats that it will always 
be the legislator’s duty to secure the support of the middle class. 
The middle class is an arbitrator between rich and poor. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


The artifices (cod@icpara), appropriate to particular polities 
may be ranged under five heads : 
(1) The Public Assembly. 
(2) The offices of State. 
(3) The Courts of Law. 
(4) The possession of arms. 
(5) Gymnastic exercises. 


(A) Oligarchical artifices. 

(1) To fine the rich, but not the poor, or to fine the rich 
heavily and the poor only lightly, for non-attendance in the 
Public Assembly. 

(2) To allow the rich, but not the poor, the privilege 
of declining public office. 

(3) To fine the rich, but not the poor, or to fine the rich 
heavily and the poor only lightly, for neglect of their judicial 
duties. 

(4) To fine the rich, but not the poor, for being with- 
out arms. 

(5) To fine the rich, but not the poor, for omitting 
their gymnastic cxercises. 


(B) Democratical artifices. 

These will be the opposites of the oligarchical, e.g. to pay 
the poor for attendance in the Assembly and the Courts of Law, 
but not to fine the rich for non-attendance. 


(C) Artifices of a fusion of Democracy and Oligarchy. 

It will be necessary to combine the characteristics of both 
polities, e.g. to pay the poor for attendance and fine the rich for 
non-attendance. 

In a Polity it is the ena aeued class which should be 
supreme. The property qualification should be fixed as high as 
possible, provided always that a majority of the population enjoy 
full political privileges. 
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In the history of Greece the early Kingships were succeeded 
by constitutional polities resting upon the military class, upon 
the cavalry at first and afterwards upon the heavy infantry. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Every polity comprises three departments (sopra), viz. 
(A) The Deliberative Body. 
(B) The Executive. 
(C) The Judicial Body. 


(A) The functions of the Deliberative Body are the deter- 
mination of war and peace, the formation and dissolution of 
alliances, the enactment of laws, the power of death, exile and 
confiscation of property, the power of electing officers of State 
and of holding them responsible for their conduct in office. 

But these functions may be variously ordered. 


(1) The rule in Democracy is that the power of delibera- 
tion upon all subjects is enjoyed and exercised by all the citizens. 


Yet the rule admits of four different applications : 


(2) When the citizens exercise their deliberative power not 
collectively but by alternation, and assemble collectively only in 
order to enact laws, to settle constitutional questions and to 
receive the reports of the officers of State. 


(6) When the citizens assemble collectively only in order to 
elect officers of State, to enact laws, to determine questions of 
war and peace, and to conduct the audit of the officers’ accounts ; 
upon all other matters the power of deliberation is vested in 
particular officers. 

(c) When the citizens assemble collectively for the election 
of officers of State, for the audit of their accounts, and for delibe- 
ration upon questions of war and alliance; all other matters are 
administered by the officers of State. 


(@) When the citizens meet collectively to deliberate upon 
all questions, and the officers of State possess only the power of 
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preliminary examination (spoavaxpiots). This is the system 
characteristic of the latest or extreme Democracy. 

(2) The principle of Oligarchy is that deliberation upon 
all matters is confined to certain citizens. 


But again there are various applications of the principle : 


(a) When the Deliberative Body is large, the property 
qualification being low, when everyone who acquires the amount 
of property is admitted to the Deliberative Body, and the law is 
supreme. 


(6) When deliberation is limited to an elected body, and 
the law is supreme. 


(c) When the Deliberative Body has the power of coop- 
tion and is superior to the laws. 


(a2) When the Deliberative Body is hereditary and supe- 
rior to the laws. 


(3) If certain matters, e.g. questions of war and peace and 
the audit of the officers’ accounts, come before the citizens col- 
lectively, and everything else is left to executive officers appointed 
by suffrage, the system is aristocratical. 


(4) If the subjects of deliberation come in some cases 
before persons appointed by suffrage, and in others before 
persons appointed by lot, or before persons appointed partly by 
suffrage and partly by lot, the system is a mixture of Aristocracy 
and Pohty. 


Expedients appropriate to the extreme Democracy : 
(1) To impose a fine upon any citizen for non-attendance 
in the Public Assembly. 


(2) To appoint an equal number of the members of the 
Deliberative Body from each division of the citizens. 


(3) If the Democrats have a vast numerical preponderance, 
either to pay a certain number only of the citizens, and not all, 
for attendance in the Public Assembly or to exclude by lot all 
who are in exceas of the proper number. 
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Expedients appropriate to Oligarchy : 

(1) To elect certain representatives of the commons as 
members of the Deliberative Body, or to allow the commons to 
consider all such matters as have already passed a board of 
Preliminary Councillors (apoBovAc), or Guardians of the Laws 
(vopoduvaAakes). 

(2) To invest the commons with the right of simply con- 
firming the resolutions of the Preliminary Council, or the 
Guardians of the Laws, or to allow the privilege of giving advice 
to all the citizens, but an actual vote to none but the officers of 


State. 


(3) To give the commons an absolute power of veto, but 
not of positive resolution, and to let a bill which has been rejected 
by the commons be referred back to the executive officers. 


CHAPTER XV. 


(B) The Executive. 


The offices of State are all positions to which are assigned 
the functions of deliberation, decision and command, more espe- 
cially of command. 


In large States it is possible and proper to have a separate 
officer for every function. In small States it is often necessary 
to concentrate a number of offices in a few hands. 

There are certain officers peculiar to particular polities ; 

e. g. a Preliminary Council (apoSovaAoz) is oligarchical, 

a Council (SovA7) is democratical, 
a Censorship of women and children is aristocratical. 

In regard to the appointment of the officers of State gene- 
rally, three questions arise ; 

(1) Who are the persons that appoint ! 
(2) Who are eligible to office ? 
(3) What is the mode of election ? 
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The electing body may be all the citizens or some only ; 
the persons eligible may be all the citizens or some only ; 
the appointment may be made by suffrage or by lot. 
The appointment by all the citizens from all, by suffrage or 
lot or both, is democratical. 


The appointment by some of the citizens from all, or in some 
cases from all and in others from some, by lot or suffrage or both, 
is suited to a Polity. 


The appointment by some of the citizens partly from all 
and partly from some, by lot or suffrage or both, is suited to an 
aristocratical type of Polity. 

The appointment by some of the citizens from some, by lot or 
suffrage or both, is oligarchical. 


The appointment by some of the citizens from all, or by all 
from some, by suffrage is aristocratical. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
(C) The Judicial Body. 
The points to be considered are 
(1) The persons eligible to the Courts of Law. 
(2) The extent of their jurisdiction. 
(3) The manner of their appointment. 
Let us first determine the different kinds of Court. 
They are 
(a) a Court of scrutiny (ro etOuvrixor). 
.6) a Court for offences committed against the State. 
(c) a Court for constitutional questions. 
(d) a Court for cases arising between officers of State and 
individuals in regard to fines. 
(e) a Court to deal with important cases of private con- 
tract. 
(f) a Court of homicide (ré dovixor). 
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(g) a Court of aliens (ro £evxor). 
(hk) a Court for the trial of petty contracts. 
A system of universal eligibility and universal jurisdiction is 
democratical. 
A system of limited eligibility and universal jurisdiction is 
oligarchical. 
A combination of universal and limited eligibility is charac- 
teristic of Aristocracy or Polity. 


BOOK VII. 


CHAPTER I. 


There are two reasons for a plurality of Democracies, viz. 


(1) the varieties in the character of the populations. One 
population is agricultural, another mechanical, and so on, or there 
may be a combination of two or more different populations. 


(2) the various combinations of the institutions character- 
istic of Democracy. It is not necessary that all such institutions 
should be found in every Democracy. 


CHAPTER II. 


The primary principle of a Democracy is personal liberty (vz6- 
Gears ths Snpoxparixns woAtreias €XevOepia). And liberty implies 
two features, (1) alternation of rule and subjection among all the 
citizens, (2) the freedom of every citizen to live according to his 
own pleasure. 


Hence the characteristics of popular government are as follows: 


(1) the eligibility of all the citizens to the offices of State 
and their appointment by all. 


(2) the rule of all over each individual and of each indivi- 
dual in his turn over all, 
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(3) the appointment of officers of State by lot. 


(4) the absence of a property qualification for office or the 
requirement of as low a qualification as possible. 


(5) the regulation that the same person shall never or only 
in exceptional circumstances hold the same office twice. 


(6) short tenure of office. 


(7) the endowment of all the citizens or of a body chosen 
from all with judicial powers in all or the most important cases. 


(8) the supreme authority of the Public Assembly in all or 
the most important questions. 


(9) the payment of the members of the Public Assembly 
and the Courts of Law and of the executive officers. 


As birth, wealth and culture are characteristics of Oligarchy, 
so the characteristics of Democracy are low birth, poverty and 
intellectual degradation (Savavaia). 


Universal arithmetical equality is the democratical principle 
of justice; and from it flows the rule of the majority, Le. of the 
poor. 


CHAPTER III. 


That the decision of the majority then is just is the argument 
of Democrats; that the decision of the wealthier is just, of Oli- 
garchs. But in either case a difficulty arises. 


The democratical argument would justify the spoliation of the 
wealthy minority by the poor; the oligarchical argument on the 
other hand would justify Tyranny, if there were an individual 
wealthier than all the other members of his class. 


It may be suggested that, as a State is composed of two ele- 
ments, viz. rich and poor, the decision of the majority of both, if 
they agree, and, if they disagree, of the absolute majority i.e. of 
the party, comprising both rich and poor, which has the higher 
collective property assessment, should be supreme. 


W. A. Ft 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Of the four species of Democracy, 


The best is one in which the population lives by agriculture. 
For an agricultural population, not possessing great wealth, occu- 
pies itself in business and takes no large interest in politics; nor 
is it obliged to seek office as a means of livelihood or to enrich 
itself by spoliation of the wealthy. Such a population is often 
content, if it enjoys only the power of electing officers of State and 
of holding them to account for their conduct in office. Agricul- 
ture may be encouraged by law, e.g. by the prohibition of holding 
more than a certain amount of land or of taking a mortgage upon 
a certain part of the land belonging to a citizen. 


The next best population is one of graziers, as they have many 
points of resemblance to agriculturists and are well disciplined 
physically. 

A population of mechanics, tradesmen or labourers is morally 
low, not to say that it is always ready to interfere collectively in 
political matters. 


The latest development of Democracy, which is its worst form, 
is one in which civic rights are widely extended without regard 
to legitimacy (yynovorns), and the commons exercise supreme and 
arbitrary power. 


N.B. Fora good form of Democracy it is desirable that the 
country should lie at a considerable distance from the city itself, 
as the citizens, dwelling then upon the fields, will be unable to 
meet often in the Public Assembly. 


CHAPTER V. 
It is not cnough for a legislator to establish a polity ; he must 


provide for its continued existence. 


Rules for preserving Democracies: 


(1) To ordain that all fines imposed shall be devoted to the 
service of the Gods, in order to prevent unjust condenmativns. 


ees 
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(2) To impose heavy penalties upon the authors of wanton 
and baseless prosecutions, so that the wealthy class may not be 
rendered inimical to the polity. 


(3) If the revenues of the State are small, to allow only 
few sessions of the Assembly and Courts of Law, lest the citizens 
be tempted to provide themselves with payment for attendance at 
the expense of the wealthy class. 

(4) To alleviate the poverty of the masses, 

(4) by affording them out of the public revenues an oppor- 
tunity of starting in business or agriculture, whether all at once 
or, if means are insufficient, by tribes or otherwise. 


(6) by making the rich supply the payment for the neces- 
sary meetings of the Public Assembly and the Courts of Law, on 
condition of being released from useless public burdens. 


(c) by encouraging wealthy persons to furnish individual 
members of the puorer class with the means of setting them- 
selves up in business. 


(@) by opening some at least of the offices of State to the 
commons through the ballot. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The forms of Oligarchy. 


The primary form of Oligarchy approximates to Polity; in it 
there are two kinds of property qualification, a lower which is 
requisite for the ordinary, and a higher which is requisite for the 
more important, offices of State, and the better elements of the 
commons are admitted from time to time to political privileges 
in such number as to ensure the predominance of the enfranchised 
over the unenfranchised class. 

A slight intensification of the oligarchical principle produces 
the second form of Oligarchy. 

The form of Oligarchy, which approximates to Tyranny, is 
the most corrupt, and requires the strongest precautionary 
measures. 


The best safeguard of Democracy is a large population (sroA var- 
Spenia), of Oligarchy good discipline (evraégia). 


fe 
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CHAPTER VII. 


The military service may be divided into four branches, viz. 
cavalry, heavy infantry, light-armed troops and marines. 

A country suited to cavalry invites a pronounced form of Oli- 
garchy, as it is only the rich who can afford to keep horses. 

A country suited to heavy infantry invites a more temperate 
form of Oligarchy, but still an Oligarchy, as heavy infantry service 
is appropriate to the rich rather than to the poor. 

Light-armed soldiers or marines are suited to Democracy. 

(N.B. As Oligarchies have often been overthrown by means 
of light-armed soldiers, it is advisable that the Oligarchs should 
allow their children, while they are young, to be instructed in 
light-armed exercises.) 

Admission to the governing class in an Oligarchy should be 
open either to all who acquire the requisite amount of property, 
or to all such persons after a stated period of abstinence from 
mechanical occupations, or to selected individuals who deserve 
the honour. 

In order to prevent dissatisfaction among the commons at 
their exclusion from the most important offices of State, the 
officers should be liable to heavy public burdens. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The offices of State (dpyad) may be classified as (A) political, (B) 
religious, (C) extraordinary. 
(A) Political officers. 
(1) controllers of the market (dyopavéuor’. 
(2) commissioners of the city (aaruvdpor). 
(3) commissioners of public lands (dypovopzo), or of woods 
and forests (vAwpot). 
(4) receivers (dmodéxra:) or treasurers (rapiat). 
(5) recorders (iepourjpoves), presidents (¢mirara), or re- 
membrancers (vjyoves), who register contracts, legal decisions &c. 
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(6) persons who levy the fines imposed by the Courts of 
Law (apaxropes), 

(7) the police. 

Officers of less importance are 

(8) warders of the city gates and walls (émipeAnrat muAov 
Te Kal Tetxov PvAdakis), 

(9) generals (arparnyoi) or members of the Council of War 
(rové€papxo), &e. 

(10) auditors (ev@vvor), accountants (Acyiorai), inspectors of 
accounts (€£eragrai) or public prosecutors (avmpyopotc), 


(11) the supreme legislative office, whether called a Pre- 
liminary Council (arpoS8ovAc:) or a Council (BovA7). 
(B) Religious officers, 
(1) priests. 
(2) superintendents of the ordinances of religion (émryedn- 
Tai Tay tept ra iepa) whose duty it is to maintain the temples in 
good repair, &c. 
(3) directors of public sacrifices, whether called archons, 
kings or presidents (apuraves). 
(C) Extraordinary officers, not found in all States. 
(1) censors of women (yvvaixovopos), 
(2) guardians of the laws (vopodvaAaxes). 
(3) censors of boys (sacdovopor), 
(4) presidents of gymnastic exercises (yupvaciapyxor), 
(5) superintendents of gymnastic and Dionysiac contests, 
&c. 
N.B. The office of Guardians of the Laws is aristocratical, 
w Preliminary Council is oligarchical, 
a Council is democratical. 
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BOOK VIII. 


CHAPTER 1. 


Political revolutions. 

The general cause of sedition (ordois) is inequality. The 
Many raise sedition in an Oligarchy, if they consider themselves 
to be deprived of the equality which is their right. The upper 
classes raise sedition in a Democracy, if they consider them- 
selves to be merely equals despite their natural superiority. 


But a revolution may take various forms ; 


it may be either a complete revolution of polity, or a change 
of the holders of political power, the polity itself remaining the 
fame, or an intensification or mitigation of the existing polity, or 
an innovation in some single department of the polity. 


As inequality is the productive cause of seditions, it 1s to be 
noticed that equality is of two kinds, arithmetical (ap:6u6), and 
proportional] (xar’ agiav), or in other words equality determined 
by numbers and by merit. 

Numbers and wealth being facts of universal occurrence, 
whereas virtue, e.g. which is the characteristic of Aristocracy, is 
rarely found, it follows that the only common polities are Demo- 
cracy and Oligarchy. 

But neither of these polities is sound or permanent, although 
Democracy is more stable than Oligarchy. For an Oligarchy 
may be destroyed by disturbances arising either within the 
oligarchical body itself or between the Oligarchs and the com- 
mons; whereas Democracy is liable only to attacks of the com- 
mons upon the Oligarchs who aspire to exclusive power, not to 
say that it is nearer to the polity which rests upon the middle 
class. 
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CHAPTER II. 


In the investigation of seditions and political revolutions, it 1s 
necessary to ascertain 

(A) The conditions which lead to sedition (ras ¢yorres 
aractatovcr). 

(B). The objects or final causes of sedition (rivwv €vexey 
atractatovet). 

(C). The predisposing occasions (rives dpxai). 

(A). The principal condition favourable to sedition is the 
aspiration after equality in the Many or after superiority in the 
Few. 

(B). The objects of sedition are gain, honour, or the desire 
to avoid their opposites, loss and dishonour. 


(C). The predisposing occasions are 
(1) gain, 
(2) honour. 


not however, as before, from the desire of acquiring them for 
ourselves, but from indignation at the larger share of them pos- 
sessed by others. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


(3) insolence on the part of persons holding an official 
status. 

(4) fear among persons who have committed crimes and 
are afraid of punishment, or who expect to be the victims of 
injustice and seek to anticipate it. 

(5) predominant influence (Uepo,y7), i.e. the excessive and 
intolerable power of some individual or party in the State. 

(6) contempt of the subordinate class for its masters. 

(7) the disproportionate increase of one class in the State 
(av£nots 4 mapa ro dvadoyov). 

(8) party-spirit (ép:Oeia). 
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(9) neglect (dAcyepia) in allowing persons disloyal to the 
polity to be admitted to the supreme offices of State. 

(10) insignificant changes (ré 7rapa puxpor). 

(11) diversity of race (rd py) opodmuAoy) among the citi- 
zens. 

(12) locality, when the natural divisions of the country 
divide the citizens into parties. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It is not the objects of sedition that are unimportant but the 
occasions (yiyvorvra: ai oramets ov epi pixp@v, GAN’ €x puiKpor, 
oractafovot S€ mept peyadov). 

Further predisposing occasions : 

(13) quarrels arising among influential persons, as is 
shewn by many instances. 

(14) the accession of high repute or power to some one 
office or class in the State, which is also exemplified. 

(15) an even balance of the two antagonistic classes, the 
rich and the poor, and the weakness of the middle class. 

Political disturbance may be effected either by force or by 
fraud, and, if in the first way, by force employed cither at the 
initial or at a later stage. 

Heving thus considered the causes of revolution in polities 
generally, we come now to consider them in regard to particular 


polities. 
CHAPTER V. 


Revolutions in Democracies. 

The main cause of revolutions in Democracies is the intem- 
perate and unprincipled conduct of demagogues, compelling the 
propertied class to combine. 

A Democracy may be revolutionized 

(1) into an Oligarchy, from the cause already men- 
tioned. 
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(2) into a Tyranny, as in ancient times, when the functions 
of demagogue and general were united in the same hands, when 
official positions of immense importance were entrusted to in- 
dividuals, and when the commons being busily engaged in their 
occupations did not keep a sharp eye upon the ambition of their 
leaders. 


(3) from a moderate to an extreme form of Democracy. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Revolutions in Oligarchies. 
There are two general causes of revolution : 

(1) Oppression of the masses by the Oligarchs. 

(2) Dissension among the Oligarchs themselves, which 
may take various forms, 

(a) when the limitation of the honours of State to a narrow 
clique inspires persons who are members of the propertied class, 
although not of the official body, with revolutionary ideas. 

(b) when personal rivalry among the Oligarchs induces 
some of them to play the part of demagogues, whether it is to 
the mob or to other members of the oligarchical body that they 
pay court. 

(c) when an attempt is made tu narrow the Oligarchy 
still further than has been the rule. 

(@) when some of the Oligarchs have wasted their fortunes 
in dissipation and are consequently eager for change. 

(e) when some members of the oligarchical body are sub- 
jected to a repulse or affront at the hands of others. 

(f) in consequence of the over-despotic character of the 
Oligarchy. 

(g) when there is a smaller Oligarchy enjoying exceptional 
privileges, within the Oligarchy itself. 

(A) in time of war, if the Oligarchs from fear of the com- 
mons are obliged to employ mercenary troops, and the commander 
of these troops establishes himself as tyrant. 
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(¢) in time of peace, if the mutual distrustfulness of the 
Oligarchs leads them to put the police of the city into the hands 
of mercenary troops and an arbiter between the two factions, 
who succeeds in making himself master of both. 

(7) from accidental circumstances, e.g. if the value of 
landed estates rises so much that nearly the whole population 
comes to possess the property qualification for office. 


N.B. It is to be observed that both Democracies and Oligar- 
chies are sometimes revolutionized not to the antagonistic polities 
but to other polities, whether more or Jess pronounced, of the 
same kind. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Revolutions in Aristocracies. 


The causes are as follows : 

(1) the limitation in the number of persons admitted to 
the honours of State. 

(2) the discontent or ambition of some powerful indi- 
vidual. 

(3) great inequality of wealth. 

(4) self-aggrandisement on the part of the nobles. 

(5) gradual and almost imperceptible innovation. 


But the main cause of revolution both in Aristocracies and in 
Polities is a departure from their proper principles of justice, 
i.e. the unsuccessful fusion of virtue, wealth and numbers in 
Aristocracies, of wealth and numbers in Polities. 

The comparative stability of Polities as contrasted with 
Aristocracies arises from the greater importance of the numerical 
majority in Polities. 

A polity is usually revolutionized in the direction of its own 
bias, i.e. a Polity to Democracy and an Aristocracy to Oligarchy, 
but may also be revolutionized to its opposite. 


The only conditions of permanence are proportionate equality 
(ré war’ afiav icoy). and security of rights (ro yew ra avrov). 
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N.B. Polities in general are liable to dissolution, 
(a) from within, as has been shewn. 


(0) from without, i.e. by the influence of another antago- 
nistic polity. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Having described the causes of revolutions and seditions, we 
come now to the preservatives of polities both generally and indi- 
vidually. 

The means of preservation will be clearly the opposites of the 
means of destruction. 


In order to preserve a polity, it is advisable 

(1) to take strict precautions against illegality, especially 
in matters insignificant. 

(2) in an Oligarchy to have no faith in artifices (codic- 
para) intended to impose upon the masses. 

(3) in an Aristocracy or Oligarchy to cultivate a good 
understanding between the persons who hold official positions and 
the non-privileged or partly privileged classes. 

(4) to prevent abuse of power on the part of the officers of 
State, e. g. by establishing short tenure of office. 

(5) to live in constant fear of such influences as corrupt the 
polity. 

(6) to check the feuds and rivalries arising in the upper 
classes. 

(7) inan Oligarchy or Polity to revise the census frequently 
and adapt the property qualification to the circumstances of the 
State. 

(8) to avoid investing any individual with disproportionate 
authority. 

(9) to institute a censorship of the manners and morals of 
the citizens. 

(10) to prevent a monopoly of power in the hands of a 
single class or order. 
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(11) in all polities, and especially in an Oligarchy, to afford 
the officers of State no opportunity of personal gain. 
(12) in a Democracy to abstain from oppression of the 
rich. 
(13) in an Oligarchy to treat the poor with signal conside- 
ration. 


(14) to allow equality or even precedence in many respects 
to the classes debarred from supreme political power. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Three qualifications are requisite in the holders of the supreme 
officers of State, viz. 
(1) loyalty to the polity. 
(2) capacity for their offices. 
(3) virtue and justice in the sense appropriate to the 
polity. 
Where these three qualifications are not found in the same 


individual, it is the qualification which is rarer and more import- 
ant to the office in question that should carry the day. 


One rule of great value, as preservative of polities, is the 
observance of the proper mean, i.c. the avoidance of extreme 
measures whether democratical or oligarchical. 


But the best of all preservatives is the cducation of the citi- 
zens in the spirit of the polity (ro waideverOar pds ras moXtretas). 
Without this education the wisest laws are futile. 


CHAPTER X. 


The natural destructives and preservatives of Monarchy. 

Monarchy is, as we have seen, the goneric name, including 
Kingship and Tyranny as its species. The king is generally 
chosen from the better classes (oi é¢mietkeis', to protect them 
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against the commons; the tyrant from the commons to act 
against the nobles. But a tyrant may have been 

either a successful demagoguc, 

or an encroaching hereditary king, 

or a high officer of State, 

or the nominee of an Oligarchy. 

Kingship, on the other hand, may be based 
either upon the personal virtue of the king, 
or upon the virtue of his family, 
or upon eminent public services, 
or upon the combination of these with power. 

Further, the king is in theory the protector of the propertied 
class from spoliation, and of the commons from insolence ; but the 
tyrant pays no regard to the public weal. The object of the 
tyrant is his personal pleasure (ro 78v), that of the king moral 
elevation (ro xaAdov). The tyrant is ambitious of gain, and his 
body-guard consists of mercenaries; the king is ambitious of 
distinction, and his body-yuard consists of citizens. 

Tyranny combines in itself the evils of Oligarchy and Demo- 
cracy ; for from the former it borrows the pursuit of wealth and 
the absolute distrust of the masses, from the latter the hostility to 
the upper classes. 

In Monarchies then as in constitutional polities—for Aristotle 
here distinguishes the two—the predisposing causes of revolution 
are injustice (which oftenest shews itself i insolence), fear and 
contempt, the object is the acquisition of wealth and honour. 

But an insurrection may take the form of an attack :@) upon 
the person, (6) upon the authority of the rulers. 

It takes the first form, when it is occasioned by insolence 
(vBpts), a8 is shewn by numerous examples. 

Instances are also given of conspiracies arising from fear and 
contempt. 

Also of these three predisposing causes, two or more may 
exist in combination. 

Lastly, the mere desire of notoriety is itself, although only in 
rare cases, a motive of insurrection. 
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A Tyranny like any other polity is liable to destruction, 

(a) from without, by contact with an antagonistic polity of 
superior strength. 

(0) from within, by a feud among the associates of the 
tyrant. 

Contempt is more frequently a cause of the destruction of 
Tyrannies than hatred. 

A Tyranny in short may be destroyed by any of the causes of 
destruction which exist in the extreme form of Oligarchy or of 
Democracy. 

A Kingship is seldom destroyed from without. It is liable to 
destruction from within, 

(a) if sedition arises among the members of the royal 
family. 

(6) if the king arrogates to himsclf unconstitutional and 
tyrannical powers. 

Monarchy is comparatively rare in modern times, and, if it 
exists at all, it generally takes the form not of Kingship but of 
Tyranny. For the characteristics of Kingship, viz., the voluntary 
obedience of the subjects, and the high authority of the ruler, are 
incompatible with the existing social condition, which produces a 
large number of similar persons rather than an individual of 
preeminent distinction. 

Hereditary Kingship is exposed to an additional peril owing 
to the frequent incapacity of the kings. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The preservatives of Monarcliy. 
(1) of Kingship, 

Moderation in the exercise of power. 
(2) of Tyranny, 


(a) The repressive method, e.g. by removing eminent 
individuals, prohibiting clubs, creating mutual distrust among the 


ANALYSIS. XCV 


citizens, establishing a system of espionage, keeping the citizens 
poor and always occupied, taxing them heavily, &c. It is 
characteristic too of a tyrant that he regards his friends with 
suspicion, encourages the influence of women and the licence of 
slaves, treats sycophants with honour, likes low companions, and 
prefers the society of foreigners to that of citizens. 


There are in fact three objects of Tyranny, viz. : 
(1) to degrade and reduce the spirit of the subjects. 
(2) to prevent them from placing confidence in each other. 


(3) to produce in them an incapacity for affairs (a8uvapia 
Tay TpaypLatwr). 


(6) the conciliatory method, by imitating the temper and 
conduct of a king. Such a tyrant will be economical in his 
management of the public revenues, will be dignified (cepvos), 
but not stern (yaXezos) in his address, will be, or affect to be, 
virtuous and moderate in life, will shew a zeal for religious ordi- 
nances, Will pay especial honour to distinguished citizens, will 
dispense rewards himself, while he inflicts punishments by the 
agency of subordinates, will not humiliate a powerful subject 
except in rare instances and by gradual measures, and, while 
abstaining from all forms of insolence, will abstain most carefully 
from the infliction of corporal punishment and from indecency. 
Lastly, as there are two elements in every State, viz. the rich and 
the poor, it is desirable that both, if possible, should see the 
basis of their security in the exercise of the tyrant’s power, or at 
least that the stronger party of the two should be his creature. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The duration of polities, 


Of all polities none have so short a life as Oligarchy and 
Tyranny. The most permanent Tyrannies were those of the 
Orthagoridae at Sicyon, which lasted 100 years, of the Cypselidae 
at Corinth which lasted 73 years and 6 months, of the Pisis- 
tratidae at Athens which lasted 35 years. 


xevl ANALYSIS. 


Conclusion.—A criticism of the theory of revolutions put 
forward by Socrates in the Republic. 

(1) He omits to treat particularly the form of revolution 
which is incident to his best or primary polity. 

(2) His account of the sequence of polities is incomplete. 

(3) He does not consider the liability of Tyranny to revulu- 
tion or the nature of its revolutions. 

(4) His explanation of the cause of revolutions in Oli- 
garchy, which he defines to be avarice, is insufficient. 

(5) It is not more true that Oligarchy, as he alleges, than 
any other polity contains in itself two different States, one of the 
rich and another of the poor. 

(6) Without the impoverishment of any citizen a polity 
may be revolutionized from Oligarchy to Democracy, or from 
Democracy to Oligarchy. 

(7) Socrates mentions one only out of many causes of revo- 
lutions in Oligarchies, viz. the impoverishment of the citizens by 
profligacy and usurious interest. 

(8) Although there are various forms of Oligarchy and 
Democracy, Socrates in describing the revolutions of each speaks 
as though there were only one. 


THE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


BOOK I. 


SEEING that every State is a sort of association and 
every association is formed for the attainment of 
some (jood—for some presumed Good is the end of 
all action—it is evident that, as some Good is the 
object of all associations, so in the highest degree 
is the supreme Good the object of chat association 
which is supreme and embraces all the rest, in other 
words, of the State or political association. 

Now it is wrong to confound, as some! do, the 
functions of the constitutional statesman, king, 
householder and slavemaster. They hold that the 
difference between them is not one of kind, but 
depends simply upon the number of persons ruled, 
ie. that a man is a slavemaster, if he has but few 
subjects ; if he has more, a householder; if. still 
more, a constitutional statesman or king, there being 
no distinction between a large household and a small 


1 The reference is to Plato Politicus, pp. 258 sqq. 
W. A. 1 
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State; also that a man is either a king or a consti- 
tutional statesman according as he governs abso- 
lutely or in conformity to the laws of political 
science, being alternately ruler and subject. Such 
an opinion is erroneous. Our meaning will be clear, 
however, if we follow our usual method of investi- 
gation. For as in other cases we have to analyse a 
compound whole into the uncompounded elements 
which are its least parts, so in examining the con- 
stituents of a State we shall incidentally best ascer- 
tain the points of difference .between the above- 
mentioned forms of government and the possibility 
of arriving at a scientific conclusion in regard to 
each of them. 

nap. IL. Here, as elsewhere, the best system of examination 
will be to begin at the beginning and observe things 
in their growth. 

mesis of There are certain primary essential combinations 

e State. ° . 
of those who cannot exist independently one of 
another. Thus male and female must combine in 
order to the procreation of children, nor is there 
anything deliberate or arbitrary in their so doing ; 
on the contrary, the desire of leaving an offspring 
like oneself is natural to man as to the whole 
animal and vegetable world. Again, natural rulers 
and subjects combine for safety—and when I say 
“natural,” 1 mean that there are some persons 
qualified intellectually to form projects, and these 
are natural rulers or natural masters ; while there are 
others qualified physically to carry them out, and 
these are subjects or natural slaves, so that the 
interests of master and slave are coincident. 
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Now Nature has differentiated females from slaves. 
None of Nature’s products wears a poverty-stricken 
look like the Delphian’ knife as it is called that cutlers 
make; each has a single definite object on the prin- 
ciple that any instrument admits of the highest finish, 
only if it subserves a single purpose rather than 
several. Among non-Greek peoples on the other 
hand females and slaves stand on one and the same 
footing. The reason is that natural rulers do not 
exist among them, and the association they form con- 
sists of none but slaves male and female; hence the 
poets say’ 


“Tis meet Greeks rule barbarians,” 


implying the natural identity of barbarians or non- 
Greeks and slaves. 

But to resume: the associations of male and female, The House- 
master and slave constitute the primary form of — 
household, and Hesiod was right when he* wrote 


“Get thee 
First house and wife and ox to plough withal,” 


for an ox is to the poor what a servant is to the rich. 

Thus the association naturally formed for the 
supply of everyday wants is a household; its mem- 
bers, according to Charondas, are “those who eat of 


1 The AcAduxy payatpa was evidently a knife intended to serve 
more purposes than one, and therefore not especially suited to 
any, a8 the dfeAicxoAvyov mentioned below, p. 173, 1 19, and 
mepi Cawv popiwy, p. 683 Ag, seems to have been a spit which 
could on occasion be used as a candlestick. 

2 Kuripides, Jph. in Aud. 1400. 

*"Epya xai ‘Huépat, 403. 


The Village. 


The State. 
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the same store,” or, according to the Cretan Epimeni- 
des' “those who sit around the same hearth.” 

Again, the simplest association of several house- 
holds for something more than ephemeral purposes 
is a village. It seems that the village in its most 
natural form is’ derived from the household, in- 
cluding all the children of certain parents and the 
children’s children, or, as the phrase sometimes is. 
“all who are suckled upon the same milk.” 

This is the reason why States were originally 
governed by kings as is still the case with uncivilized 
peoples; they were composed of units accustomed to 
this form of government. For as each household 
is under the kingly government of its eldest member, 
so were also the offshoot-households as comprising 
none but blood-relations. It is this condition of 
things that Homer means when he describes the 


Cyclopes as 
“law-givers each 
Of his own wives and children,” 


in allusion to their want of corporate life. This pa- 
triarchal government was universal in primitive times; 
in fact the reason why all nations represent the polity 
of the Gods as monarchical is that such originally was, 
if it is not still, their own polity, and men assimilate 
the lives no less than the bodily forms of the Gods 
to their own. 

Lastly, the association composed of several villages 


1 Reading opoxarvous. 
- I have adopted —although not without hesitation—Mr Heit- 
land’s ingenious suggestion, an’ oixias for drocia otkias. 
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in its complete form is the State, in’ which the goal 
of full independence may be said to be first attained. 
For as the State_ was forn formed to make life possible, so 
it exists to make ‘life g good. Consequently if it be 
allowed that the he simple associations, 2.e. the household 
and the village, have a natural existence, so has the 
State in all cases ; for in the State they attain complete 
development, and Nature implies complete develop- 
ment, as the nature of anything, e.g. of a man, a house 
or a horse, may be defined to be its condition when the 
process of production is complete. Or the natural- 
ness of the State may be proved in another way: the 
object proposed or the complete development of a 
thing is its highest Good; but independence which is 
first attained in the State is a complete development 
or the highest Good and ts therefore natural. 

Thus we see that the State is a natural institu- tye state a 
tion, that Man is naturally a political animal and Patan. 
that one who is not a citizen of any State, if the poitical 
cause of his isolation be natural and not acci-*"™” 
dental, is either a superhuman being or low in the 
scale of civilization, as he stands alone like a “blot” 
on the backgammon board*. The “clanless, lawless. 
hearthless” man so bitterly described by Homer is 
a case in point; for he is|\naturallyja citizen of no 
state and : a lover of war. Also that Man is a political 
animal in a higher sense than a bee or any other gre- 
garious creature is evident from the fact that Nature, 


1 Reading 767. . 

2 The words dozep xai 6 Ud’ ‘Opnpov...rodcuou émbupyrns are 
best regarded as parenthetical. The passage of Homer referred 
to is Jliad 1x. 63, 64. 
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as we are fond of asserting, creates nothing without a 
purpose and Man is the only animal endowed with 
speech. Now mere sounds serve to indicate sensa- 
tions of pain and pleasure and are therefore assigned 
to other animals as well as to Man; for their nature 
does not advance beyond the point of perceiving pain 
and pleasure and signifying these perceptions to one 
another. The object of speech on the other hand is 
to indicate advantage and disadvantage and therefore 
also justice and injustice. For it is a special cha- 
racteristic which distinguishes Man from all other 
animals that he alone enjoys perception of good and 
evil, justice and injustice and the like. But these are 
the principles of that association which constitutes a 
household or a State. 

Again, in the order of Nature the State is prior to 
the household or the individual. For the whole must 
needs be p prior r to its S part. For instance, if you take 
away the body which is the whole, there will not 
remain any such thing as a foot or a hand, unless we 
use the same word in a different sense as when we 
speak of a stone hand as a hand. For a hand sepa- 
rated from the body will be a disabled hand; whereas 
it is the function or faculty of a thing which makes it 
what it is, and therefore when things lose their func- 
tion or faculty it is not correct to call them the same 
things but rather homonymous, z.¢. different things 
having the same name. 

We see then that the State is a natural institution, 
and also that it is prior to the individual. For if the 
individual as a separate unit is not independent, he 
must be a part and must bear the same relation to 
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the State as other parts to their wholes; and one who 
is incapable of association with others or is independ- 
ent and has no need of such association is no mem- 
ber of a State, in other words he is either a brute or 
a God. Now the impulse to political association is Benefits of 
innate in all men. Nevertheless the author of the Hoare | 
Rgstbcombination whoever he was was a great bene-' 
actor of human kind. For man, as in his condition’ 
of complete development, 7.e. in the State, he is the 
noblest of all animals, so apart from law and justice he 
is the vilest of all. For injustice is always most for- 
midable when it is armed; and Nature’ has endowed 
Man with arms which are intended to subserve the 
purposes of prudence and virtue but are capable of 
being wholly turned to contrary ends. Hence if Man 
be devoid of virtue, no animal is so unscrupulous or 
savage, none so sensual, none so gluttonous. Just 
action on the other hand is bound up with the ex- 
istence of a State; for the administration of justice is - 
an ordinance of the political association and the ad- 
ministration of justice is nothing else than the deci- 
sion of what is just. 

Having now ascertained the constituent elements of cuar. 11. 
the State, as eyery State is composed of households we 
must begin with a discussion of Domestic Economy’ 

There are various parts of Domestic Economy * cor- Domestic 
responding to the constituent parts of a household, ee 
which in its complete form comprises slaves and free 
persons. But as the right method of investigating 

1 Reading oma € exov puerat € emt dpovnoes xal apery. 


2 Reading srepi oixovopias. 
3 Reading ofxovopias dé pépy. 
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anything is to reduce it to its elements and the pri- 
mary or elementary parts of a household are master 
and slave, husband and wife, parent and children, we 
have to examine the true nature and character of these 
three relations, ic. the relations of a slavemaster' to 
his slaves, of a husband to his wife and of a parent to 
his children. These three we may lay down as certain. 
But there is another part which is sometimes regarded 
as equivalent to the whole of Domestic Economy and 
sometimes as its principal part, and the truth is well 
worthy of investigation. I mean the so-called Art of 
Finance. 

We will first consider the relations of master and 
slave in order to arrive at a practical conclusion and 
also, if possible, to frame some theory of the subject 
better than those now in vogue. There are some 
thinkers, as I said at the beginning of this treatise, 
who hold that the ownership of slaves Is a science 
and identify the functions of the householder, the 
slavemaster, the constitutional statesman and_ the 
king. Others again regard slaveowning as doing 
violence to Nature on the ground that the distinction 
of slave and free man is wholly conventional and has 
no place in Nature, and is therefore void of justice, z 
resting on mere force. 

Property then is a part of the household and the 
Art of acquiring property a part of Domestic Economy, 
inasmuch as without certain necessaries it is impossible 


1 The clauses avwrypov yap 7 yvuvatkos Kai avdpos ovfevéis and 
kai yap airy ove avopaora idieo ovouari relate solely to the novelty 
of the Greek terms yapixy and rexvoronricy, and are omitted in 
the translation. 
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to live happily or indeed to live at all. Nor can 
the* art of the householder any more than any definite 
art dispense with its proper instruments, if its work is 
to be adequately performed. Instruments however 
may be animate or inanimate. In the case e.g. ofa 
pilot, the tiller is an inanimate instrument, the “look- 
out” an animate one; in fact in every art an assistant 
is virtually an instrument. Thus we conclude that 
any given property is an instrument conducing to 
life, property as a whole is a mass of instruments, a 
slave is an animate property, and every assistant 
may be described as a single instrument doing the 
work of several. For suppose that every instrument 
could obey a person’s orders or anticipate his wishes 
and so fulfil its proper function like’ the legendary 
figures of Daedalus or’ the tripods of Hephaestus 
which, if we may believe the poet, 


* Entered self-moved the conclave of the Gods,” 


suppose, I say, that in like manner combs were in the 
habit of combing and quills of playing the cithern of 
themselves, mastercraftsmen would have no need of 
assistants nor masters of slaves. While then instru- 
ments in the common use of the term are instruments 
of production, a property is an instrument of action ; 
that is to say, while a comb is not only used but 
produces something else, a coat or a bed can only be 
used. And as there is this difference of kind between 


1 Reading domep dé rais dpropévas réxvaus, and below, re oé- 
KOVOMLKG« 

2 See Plato, Menon, p. 97. Kuthyphron, p. 11. 

3 Iliad xvi. 369 sqy. 
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production and action and instruments are necessary 
to both, it follows that there must be a corresponding 
difference in the instruments. Now life consists not 
in production but in action; and as every property 1s 
an instrument conducing to existence, and a slave is 
an animate property, it follows that a slave is an 
assistant in the sphere of action. 

The term ‘property’ may be compared to the 
term ‘member,’ in that a member is not only a mem- 
ber of something else but belongs wholly to that 
something, and the same is true of a property. Thus 
while a master is master of his slave but in no sense 
belongs to him, a slave’ is not only the slave of a 
certain master but belongs wholly to his master. 

These facts clearly prove the nature and faculty 
of the slave. A natural slave is one who, although a 
human being, is naturally not his own master but 
belongs to someone else. Now this is the case with a 
human being when he is nothing more than a pro- 
perty’, and a property means any instrument of 
action which has a separate existence, 7.¢. is not a 
mere part of the person who uses tv. 

We have now to consider whether there are any 
persons naturally answering to this description, per- 
sons for whom a life of slavery is advantageous and 
just or on the contrary all slavery is a violation of 
Nature. Nor is the truth hard to discover theoreti- 
cally or to infer from actual experience. The principle 
of rule and subjection is equally inevitable and bene- 
ficent; indeed there are some things which from 

1 4 8€ dovAos in Bekker’s text is a misprint for 6 8€ SoiAos, 

2 Omitting avOparos ar. 
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their very birth take different lines and tend either 
to a position of rule or the reverse. Also rulers and 
subjects are both of various kinds, and the superiority 
of the rule corresponds in all cases to the superiority 
of the subjects, e.g. the rule of one man over another 
is superior to the rule of a man over a beast. For the 
relation of ruler and subject always implies a common 
work to be performed, and the excellence of the work 
is proportionate to that of the person performing it. 
That there are various kinds of subjects and rulers is 
evident, because wherever several parts combine to 
form one common whole, whether they are connected 
like the limbs of the human body or separate like the 
citizens of a State, the relation of ruler and subject 
invariably manifests itself. And this fact which is 
characteristic of animate things is true of Nature 
generally ; for even in inanimate things there is a sort 
of rule and subordination, e.g. in harmony, although 
perhaps this subject is proper to a less scientific in- 
vestigation than the present. 

But to confine ourselves to the case of animals ; an 
animal consists primarily of soul and body, of which 
the former is natural master and the latter natural 
subject. Observe however that in order to discover 
the law of Nature we must choose instances in a natural 
and not a corrupt condition. Thus we must examine 
@ man whose body and soul are both in a perfectly 
healthy state, and in his case the natural supremacy 
of the soul is evident enough ; for in depraved persons 
or persons whose condition at the time is depraved 
the soul will often appear to be under the rule of the 
body, but the reason is that their condition is corrupt 
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and unnatural. However it is possible, as we say, in 
the first place to observe in an animal the two forms 
of rule, despotic and constitutional ; for the soul rules 
the body like a slavemaster, while the intellect rules 
the appetite like a constitutional statesman or king. 
Nor can we doubt in these instances that it is natural 
and expedient for the body to be ruled by the soul and 
for the emotional part of the soul to be ruled by the 
intellect or the part in which the reason resides, and 
that if the two are put on an equality, or the relations 
are reversed, the consequence is injurious to both. 
Again, the same is true in regard to man and the 
other animals. Domestic animals are superior in 
nature to wild ones, and for all domestic animals 
subjection to man is advantageous, as their safety is 
thereby secured. Also a comparison of males and 
females shows that the former are naturally stronger 
and dominant, the latter naturally weaker and subject. 
And the same law of subordination must hold good 
in respect of human beings generally. 

Hence wherever there are two classes of persons, 
and the one are as far inferior to the other as the body 
to the soul or a beast to a 1nan—and this 1s the condi- 
tion of all whose function is mere physical service and 
who are incapable of anything better—these persons 
are natural slaves and for them as truly as for the 
body or for beasts a life of slavish subjection is advan- 
tageous. For the natural slave is one who is qualified 
to be and therefore in fact is the property of another, 
or who is only so far a rational being as to under- 
stand reason without himself possessing it. And 
herein the slave is different from other animals, as 
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they neither understand reason' nor obey it but 
obey their instincts only. As for the uses to which 
they are put there is little distinction ; for slaves and 
domestic animals alike render us physical help to- 
wards acquiring the necessaries of life. 

Now in accordance with these facts it is Nature’s tts practical 
purpose to differentiate the bodies as well as the souls “™““"™ 
of slaves and free persons, making the former sturdy 
for the satisfaction of our necessary wants, and the 
latter upright and suited not to employments of this 
kind but to political life in both its departments civil 
and military. But it frequently results contrary to 
the intention of Nature that those who possess the 
bodies do not possess the souls of free men and vice 
versa. For assuredly were there to be found certain 
persons as superior even physically to the rest as are 
the images of the Gods to ordinary men, it would be 
universally admitted that their inferiors deserved to 
be their slaves. But if this is true of mere physical 
superiority, with far more justice may it be deter- 
mined of the soul; only it is not so easy to discern 
beauty of soul as physical beauty. 

It is evident then that there is a class of persons, 
some of whom are naturally free and the others 
naturally slaves, persons for whom the condition of 
slavery is alike expedient and just. Yet it 1s easy to cusp. VL 
see that there is some truth also in the opposite 
theory. The fact is that the terms “slavery” and 
“slave” are used in two distinct senses. There are 
not only natural but also legal slaves, or persons in A Legal | 
state of legal slavery, the law being a sort of convention 
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according’ to which all conquests in war are the 
property of the conqueror. It is this principle of 
legal justice that many jurists impeach as if they were 
impeaching a statesman for illegality, insisting on the 
monstrous nature of the doctrine that anyone who 
has been the victim of force is to be the slave or sub- 
ject of anyone who is able to employ force, in other 
words of the stronger party. Upon this point there 
is a difference of opinion even among philosophic 
thinkers. Now the ground of this disagreement, the 
reason why the two theories overlap each other so to 
say is firstly that in a certain sense nothing is so well 
able to employ force as virtue, if possessed of ex- 
ternal means, and secondly that the conqueror is 
always superior in respect of some Good or other ; 
hence it appears as though force were never dis- 
sociated from virtue, and the only question at issue 
were the principle of justice. Accordingly one school 
identifies justice with benevolence, thereby excluding 
slavery altogether ; the other defines it simply as the 
rule of the stronger. Whereas if only we take these 
theories by themselves, and contrast them, wz. (1) 
that some slavery is natural, (2) that slavery based 
on mere force v8 unjust, there 18 no strength or plau- 
sibility in the latter as against the right of the 
superior in virtue to exercise rule and mastery. Other 
thinkers there are, who while they keep absolutely, 
as they suppose, to a certain principle of justice— 
for such is the law—lay it down that all slavery 
which is the result of war, as having the sanction of 


1 Reading ¢¢’ ¢ for ev ¢ and omitting daciv. 
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law, is therefore just, although in the same breath 
they contradict themselves. For wars may be unjust 
in their origin, and if a man is not deserving of slavery, 
nobody would call him slave; else persons who are 
esteemed the noblest of mankind will turn out to be but 
slaves and children of slaves, if they or their parents 
chance to be taken prisoners and sold into servitude. 
Accordingly the advocates of this opinion do not mean 
to apply the term “slaves” to themselves or other 
Greeks, but only to non-Greeks. Yet herein what 
they have in view is simply the class of natural slaves 
as we described it at the beginning of our remarks ; p.10. 
for they are constrained to admit the existence of 
people, some of whom are slaves universally and the 
rest are not slaves in any circumstances. So too as 
regards nobility, they consider themselves and other 
Greeks to be noble not in Greece alone but univer- 
sally, whereas non-Greeks are noble nowhere but at 
home, implying the existence of a class of persons, 
some only conditionally or relatively noble and free, 
and others absolutely, as when Helen in the play of 
Theodectes says 


“Who should presume to term me serf, 
The offspring of a twofold stock divine ?” 


Now to use this language is to make the distinc- 
tion of slave and free, noble and ignoble depend on 
virtue and vice alone. It is assumed that, as the off- 
spring of men are men and of beasts beasts, so the 
offspring of good men are good. And indeed’ it is 


1 Reading 4 d€ dicts BovAeras pév rovro moseiv, TroAAaKs pévroe 
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Nature’s object to bring about this result, although 
not infrequently she fails. 

Thus we see that there is some reason in the con- 
troversy and that in’ some cases actual slaves or free 
persons are not so naturally, yet on the other hand 
that there are cases where this distinction does exist, 
where the relation of master and slave is mutually 
advantageous and just and where the form of rule 
natural to the circumstances ie. despotic rule is right 
both for ruler and subject. Any abuse of this rule is 
prejudicial to both parties, inasmuch as the interests 
of part and whole, body and soul are coincident, and 
the slave is a part of his master, a sort of animate 
and self-existent part of his body. 

Thus there is a mutual helpfulness and friendship of 
master and slave wherever the relation ix in accordance 
with Nature’s ordinance ; just the contrary is the case 
where it is unnatural and depends upon law or force. 

Car, VII. These facts taken by themselves clearly prove that 

The govern- the government of slaves and of a constitutional State 

slaves. § ig not the same, nor are all the forms of rule the same, 
as? is sometimes said. For in the case of the State the 
subjects are naturally free, while in the other they are 
naturally slaves ; also the government of a household 
is a Monarchy, all households being monarchically 
ruled, whereas in constitutional government the sub- 
jects are free and equal to their rulers. 

Now when we use the term “slavemaster,’ we do 
not mean that a person has learnt a certain science 
but that he possesses certain qualities, and the same 

1 Omitting eict cai. 
* The reference is again to the Politicus of Vlatu. See Chap. 1. 
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is true of the terms “slave” or “free person.” Still we 
may speak of a science of slavemasters or slaves, mean- 
ing e.g. bya science proper to slaves such as was once 
taught at Syracuse by a man who for a fee gave young 
slaves instruction in their routine duties ; or rather 
this kind of teaching might be carried even further 
and include such things as the culinary art and all 
such kinds of menial work, as there are various slavish 
functions some of a more honourable and others of a 
more indispensable character according to the proverb’ 


“One slave before his fellow-slave, one lord before another.” 


All such sciences as we have specified are proper 
to slaves, while the science of the slavemaster is 
that of using slaves, as it is the use rather than the 
acquisition of slaves which constitutes the slavemaster. 
There is nothing grand or dignified in this science; 
it implies no more than that the master should know 
how to order whatever the slave should know how to 
perform. Accordingly wherever people are rich enough 
to relieve themselves from personal inconvenience, this 
office is devolved upon a steward and the master de- 
votes himself to politics or philosophy. Distinct alike 
from the science of the slavemaster and of the slave is 
the science of acquiring slaves (i.e. so far as there Is a 
just science of the kind), which is in a sense a science 
of war or of the chase. 

We may now consider our discussion of slavemaster cnar. VIII. 
and slave to be complete and, as we have seen that The Art of 
slaves like other things fall under the head of property, 
may proceed after our usual manner to examine 
property as a whole or the Art of Finance. 


1 A line of the comic poet Philemon. 
W. A. 2 
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The first question which might arise is whether 
Finance is identical with Domestic Economy or a part 
of it or a subordinate art and, if the last, whether 
subordinate in the sense in which the art of manu- 
facturing combs is subordinate to the weaver's art or in 
that in which the art of fusing bronze is subordinate to 
statuary, the difference being that the one supplies 
instruments and the other the material. I mean by 
“material” the substance out of which a given work is 
produced, e.g. wool in the case of a weaver and bronze 
in the case of a statuary. 

Now it is clear that Finance and Domestic Economy 
are not the same; for the function of the one is to 
provide and of the other to use, as it can be no other 
art than Domestic Economy which is to make use of 
household things. 

But whether Finance is a part of Domestic Kconomy 
or something distinct from it is a question which 
admits of much dispute. For if it is the function 
of the financier to investigate the means of acquiring 
money or property and the terms “property” or 
“wealth” comprise a number of different parts, we 
must begin by inquiring e.g. whether agriculture or 
the care and acquisition of food generally is a part of 
1Domestic Economy or generically different. Nor ts 
this question a simple one ; on the contrary there are 
various kinds of food and consequently varieties in the 
lives of animals and human beings. For as life is 
impossible without food, the differences of food have 
produced corresponding differences in the lives of 
animals. Some beasts are gregarious, others solitary 
according as their food requires, some being carni- 
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vorous, others fructivorous and others again omni- 
vorous ; hence Nature has so ordained their lives 
differently as to afford them the facilities they need 
‘for getting their foods. And further as the tastes of 
different animals are naturally diverse, even in the 
class of carnivorous or fructivorous animals there are 
differences of life. The same is true of human beings ; Varieties of 
their lives differ widely one from another. Thus the ) 
most indolent lead a nomad life because such food as 
the domestic animals supply is obtainable without 
trouble or effort, and as their cattle are obliged to 
change their quarters for pasturage, they themselves 
must needs go with them, so that they carry on a sort 
of husbandry of live stock. Others live by the chase 
though in various ways, some by brigandage, others by 
fishing, if they dwell near lakes or marshes or rivers or 
a sea abounding in fish, others again by the slaughter 
of birds or wild beasts. The most numerous class 
however depends for livelihood upon agriculture or 
the cultivation of fruits. Thus, if we except those who 
do not work for themselves but get their livelihood 
by means of barter or trade, men’s lives may be pretty 
exhaustively classified as those of the nomad, the 
husbandman, the brigand, the fisherman and the hunter. 
Sometimes however people for convenience of living 
combine two or more of these and so supply the 
deficiencies’ of their life, where it fails of complete 
independence ; e.g. the lives of nomad and brigand, 
or of husbandman and hunter are combined, and so 
in other cases as necessity suggests the combination. 
1 Reading xara ryy aipeow. 
7 Reading roy évdeéorepow Aiov. 
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It is evident then that property in this sense, zc. so 
far as it is necessary to existence, is assigned by 
Nature herself to all animals not only at the moment 
of their birth but after they have reached maturity. 
Thus there are some animals which at the moment 
of delivery produce food enough to last until the 
young one can supply itself, as in the case of all 
vermiparous or oviparous animals ; while viviparous 
animals contain in themselves food for their young 
during a certain period, i.e. the natural product we call 
milk. On the same principle we must clearly suppose 
that at a later stage of existence plants are intended 
for the use of animals and all the other animals for 
the service of man, domestic animals for employment 
and food alike, wild animals all or almost all for food 
and other purposes, eg. for the supply of clothing 
and other instruments. Assuming then that none of 
Nature’s products is incomplete or purposeless, ax 
man requires food and the other animals are suited 
to his consumption, we are driven to the conclusion 
that all these animals have been created by Nature 
for the use of man. And hence the art of war so far 
as it is natural is in a sense a branch of the Art of 
Acquisition ; for it includes the art of the chase which 
we are bound to use against beasts and human beings 
who will not submit to the rule ordained for them by 
Nature, as war of this kind is naturally just. 

It appears then that there is at Icast one species 


Acquisition of the Art of Acquisition which is naturally part of 


Domestic Economy, inasmuch' as the latter is bound 
to provide, if it does not find already provided, 
t Reading cau. 
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such articles as are necessary to life or useful to 
persons associated in a State or household and at the 
same time are not incapable of accumulation. It may 
be said that these and these alone constitute genuine 
wealth. For the amount of such possessions which 
is enough for independence and a good life is not 
unlimited like the wealth described by. Solon in the 
line 
“No bound is set to riches i’ the world.” 

To these there is a definite limit as much as in 
any other art; for in none are there any instruments 
limitless in number or size, and true wealth consists 
simply in a number of instruments suited to the 
purposes of a household or a State. 

The fact then that there is a certain Art of Acqui- 
sition which falls naturally within the sphere of the 
householder or statesman, as well as its reason, are 
now evident. But there is another kind of Art of Cmar. 1x 
Acquisition which is in an especial sense known as Finance” 
Finance, as it rightly may be; and it is this which 
gives rise to the opinion that there is no limit to wealth 
or property. This second kind is so nearly allied to 
the first as to be often considered one and the same 
with it. It is not the same however, although on the 
other hand it is not widely different; but whereas the 
first has a natural existence, it has not, but is rather 
the product of what may be termed experience or art. 

In coming to the discussion of it the first remark 
to be made is that every article of property admits of 
two uses, both of which are inherent in it though not 
inherent in the same degree, one being proper to the pie 
article and the other not. To take e.g. a shoe, there Exchange. 


Retail 
‘t'rade. 
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is its use as a covering of the foot, and also its use as 
an article of exchange ; both are uses of a shoe, for if 
you barter it to someone who wants a shoe in ex- 
change for money or food, you use the shoe gaa shoe 
just as much as if you wear it, but the use you make 
of it in this case Is not its proper use, Inasmuch as 
barter is not the object of its production. Thesame is 
true of all other articles of property ; there is none 
that does not admit of use inexchange. This use arose 
in the first instance from natural circumstances, as 
people had more of some things and fewer of others 
than they required. And as the true Art of Hachange 
was the outcome of natural wants, so conversely it is 
plain that Retail Trading is no natural part of Fi- 
nance ; else the barter would not be carried beyond 
the point of satisfying mere requirements. Now it 
is obvious that in the primary association, viz. the 
household, there is no room for the Art of Exchange ; 
it is not possible until the association is already 
enlarged. For in the household the members shared 
everything alike, while in the larger associations, viz. 
the village or the State, where they lived separately’, 
they experienced various wants and having these wants 
were forced to interchange their properties by barter, 
as is still the common way of non-Greek nations, who 
never go beyond bartering actual commodities one 
against another, e.g. giving or receiving wine in ex- 
change for corn and so on. Accordingly the Art of 
Exchange when thus limited is not unnatural, nor is it a 
species of Finance /n the bud sense, as its object is no 
more than the completion of that independence which 
1 Reading of 8€ xeywpropevos moAA@y madw Kai edeovro. 
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Nature herself requires. However the bad Art of The origin 
Finance was a logical outcome from it. For as the rercy. 
benefits of commerce were more widely extended by 
importing commodities of which there was a deficiency 
and exporting those of which there was an excess, the 
use of a currency was an indispensable device. As 
the necessaries of Nature were not all easily por- 
table, people agreed for purposes of barter mutually 
to give and receive some article which, while it was 
itself a commodity, was practically easy to handle in 
the business of life, some such article as iron or silver, 
which was at first defined simply by size and weight ; 
although finally they went further and set a stamp 
upon every coin to relieve them from the trouble of 
weighing it, as the stamp impressed upon the coin 
was an indication of quantity. Thus it was after 
the invention of a currency as the result of neces- 
sary barter that the second species of Finance, viz. 
Retail Trading, came into existence, at first pro- 
bably as a simple process, and afterwards, as ex- 
perience progressed, more and more as a scientific 
system of the most profitable means and manner of 
monetary exchange. Hence it is a common opinion 
that Finance has to do almost exclusively with the 
currency, and that its function consists in the ability 
to discover the means of getting a quantity of money— 
an opinion resting on the assumption that it 1s pro- 
ductive of wealth or in other words of money. For 
wealth is often defined as a quantity of current coin, 
as it is with the currency that Finance ix the bad 
sense or the Art of Retail Trading has to do. Some- 
times on the other hand the currency is regarded as 
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mere trash and as having only a current or conven- 
tional and not in any sense a natural value, because, 
if the people by whom it is used give rt up and 
adopt another, it is wholly valueless, it does not serve 
to supply any want, and a person may have abundance 
of this currency and yet lack the means of bare sub- 
sistence; although it is a paradox to identify wealth 
with anything of such a nature that one may have 
plenty of it and yet perish with hunger, like Midas 
in the old story when his insatiable prayer had been 
granted and everything which was set before him 
turned to gold. Accordingly people look for another 
definition of true wealth and of true Finance, and they 


Character- are right. Finance in the natural sense, like natural 
istics 0 
natoral and Wealth, is something different and belongs to the 


laa 


sphere of Domestic Economy, whereas the’ other is a 
part of Trade and produces money not indiscrimi- 
nately but exclusively by means of exchange. It is 
this last which may be said to be occupied solely with 
current coin, for the currency is the alpha and omega 
of such barter. Also it is wealth of this kind, viz. 
wealth produced by unnatural Finance, which is un- 
limited. As in the medical art there is no limit to 
the degree of health it seeks to produce, nor in any 
other art to the end it has in view—for they all en- 
deavour to realize their end to the fullest possible 
extent—whereas the reverse is true of the means 
which in every art are limited by the end, 80 in the 
case of unnatural Finance there is no limit to the end 
proposed which is the wealth appropriate to it or the 

1 Reading 9 8€ camnAc}, wowmtun) ypnuarwv od maivros GAN f 
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acquisition of money. *On the other hand in that 
species of Finance which belongs to Domestic Economy 
there is a’ limit ; for the mere acquisition of money is 
not its function. Hence from this point of view there 
appears to be necessarily a limit to wealth of every 
kind, although in experience the actual fact is quite 
the contrary, as all financiers seek to accumulate an 
unlimited amount of current coin. The explanation is 
to be found in the close connexion of the two species 
of Finance. As they both’ make use of the same mate- 
rial, viz. money, the uses practically overlap ; for the 
property * which they use is the same, although they 
use it in different ways, one finding its end in something 
beyond mere accumulation and the other in accumula- 
tion alone. Consequently there are some people who 
take the accumulation of money to be the function of 
the economical Finance, ¢.e. the Finance which is pro- 
per to Domestic Economy, and are always under the 
impression that they ought either to preserve or infi- 
nitely augment their property in money. This dis- 
position of mind arises from their anxiety about mere 
living rather than about living well. The consequence 
is that, as their desire of life is infinitely great, they 
desire an infinite amount of all that is conducive to life ; 
nay even people who do aspire to live well set their 
minds solely on the means of sensual gratification, and, 
us these like other things are apparently bound up 
with the possession of property, all their efforts are 
directed to moneymaking, and thus the bad species of 
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Finance has come into vogue. For as sensual grati- 
fication implies superfluity, they are eager to find 
an art productive of the superfiuity indispensable to 
gratification, and, if they fail to attain their object by 
means of Finance, they try to compass it by other 
means, putting all their faculties to an unnatural use. 
Thus although it is the function of valour to produce 
not money but intrepid action and of strategy or 
medicine to produce not money but victory or health, 
they convert all these arts into arts of Finance, as- 
suming that money is the one end to be attained, and 
to this end everything else is bound to conspire. 

We have now considered both the species of Fi- 
nance, the unnecessary and the indispensable; we 
have described the nature of the first and the 
ground of its necessity and have shown that the 
second which is concerned with the supply of food is 
distinct from the first, that it is in its nature economic, 
and that it is not unlimited like the’ first but strictly 
bounded i respect of the wealth it secks to produce. 

We see also the answer to the question propound- 
ed at the outset: does Finance fall within the pro- 
vince of the householder or statesman or are financial 
means on the contrary pre-requisites to the exercise 
of his functions? According to the latter view, as 
statesmanship does not create men but receives them 
from Nature’s hand and makes use of them, so it is 
Nature’s business to supply the means of sustenance 
in the shape of land or sea or anything else; while the 
householder or statesman starting with these means 
has merely to dispose of the produce aright. Simi- 
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larly the business of the art of weaving, it may be 
urged, is not to produce various kinds of wool but 
to make use of them, distinguishing the good and 
serviceable kinds from the bad and unserviceable. 
Otherwise it would be a difficult question why Fi- 
nance is a part of Domestic Economy and Medicine is 
not,although health is as indispensable to the members 
of a household as life or any other necessary. The 
truth is that, as’ in one sense it is the business of a 
householder or rwer to include the health of those 
he governs among the objects of his care, and in an- 
other sense it Is not his business but the physician’s, 
so in the case of financial means there is one sense in 
which the care of thein belongs to the houscholder, 
and another in which it belongs not to his but to the 
proper subordinate art. Strictly speaking however, as 
I have already said, financial means are pre-requisites 
which Nature ought to provide. For it is Nature’s 
function to supply every creature that ts born with 
food in the residuum of the substance of which the 
creature itself is formed. Hence Finance so far as it 
follows Nature depends universally upon the fruits of 
the earth and animals. 

Now, as we said, there are two species of Finance, 
one belonging to Domestic Economy and the other to 
Trade. The former is indispensable and laudable: 
whereas the latter which is an art of exchange is justly 
disparaged as being contrary to Nature and enriching 
one party at the expense of the other. But of adl Usury. 
forms of bad Finunce there is none which so well 
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deserves abhorrence as petty usury, because in it 
lit is money itself which produces the gain instead of 
serving the purpose for which it was devised. For it 
was invented simply as a medium of exchange, where- 
as interest multiplies the money itself. Indeed it is to 
this fact that it owes its name (Toxos or offspring), as 
children bear a likeness to their parents, and interest 
is *money born of money. It may be concluded 
therefore that no form of moneymaking does so much 
violence to Nature as this. 
Car. XI. Having now sufficiently discussed the theory of 
vractical Finance we have next to describe its practical appli- 
ts divisions cation. It is to be observed however that in all such 
ivisions. matters speculation is free, while in practice there 
are limiting conditions. 
Among the practical subdivisions of Finance the 
first is an experimental knowledge of “live stock. A 
person must know what are the most profitable kinds 
of live stock, and in what locality and under what 
conditions they are the most profitable, e.g. what is 
the most profitable kind of property in horses, cattle, 
sheep or other animals. He must know which kinds 
are most profitable not only as compared with others 
but in particular places; for they do not all thrive 
in the same country. Next he must be practically ac- 
quainted with farming, both agriculture and the culti- 
vation of trees, as well as with the management of bees 
and all such kinds of fish or fowls as are capable of 
supplying human wants. These are the principal parts 
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of Finance in the strictest sense of the term. The 
other species of Finance which consists in exchange 
comprises first and mainly commerce, of which there 
are three divisions, viz. marine trade, inland trade, and 
shopkeeping, differing one from another in relative 
security and the amount of profit they bring in. It in- 
cludes also usury and hired labour, whether the labour 
of mechanical ‘artisans or of persons who are not arti- 
sans in any sense and are fit only for physical labour. 
There is yet a third species of Finance which lies 
midway between these two, having something in com- 
mon both with natural Finance and with the Finance 
which consists in exchange and including all such 
subordinate arts as depend upon the earth or those 
products of the carth which are practically useful, 
although they do not yield fruit, e.g. wood-cutting 
and mining of all kinds. This species has come to 
include a large variety of subordinate arts correspond- 
ing to the various kinds of mineral products. 

This wholly general description of the three 
species of Finance must suffice for the present; a 
minute and particular account of them, such as would 
be useful in business occupations, is unworthy tooccupy 
the time ofa philosopher. It may be observed how- 
ever that the most scientific occupations are those 
which leave least room for chance, the most mechani- 
cal those which do most injury to the body, the most 
slavish those which demand most physical labour, the 
most degraded those in which there is least need of a 
high degree of virtue. 

To return however to practical Finance: its vari- 
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ous subdivisions have been treated by particular 
writers, e.g. farming in both its branches by Chare- 
tides’ of Paros and Apollodoros of Lemnos and 
similarly other branches by different writers, and I 
may refer anyone who is interested in the matter to 
their treatises. It is proper too to collect the scat- 
tered notices of the means by which individuals 
have achieved success in financial operations. Such 
notices are of value to all votaries of Finance. 
The plan attributed to Thales of Miletus is a case 
in point; it is a financial device of universal ap- 
plication, although ascribed to him as an instance 
of his practical shrewdness. Being upbraided one 
day—so the story runs—with his poverty as showing 
the uselessness of philosophy, he discovered by his 
knowledge of astronomy the prospect of an abundant 
crop of olives. Accordingly before the winter was over 
he got together a small amount of cash and engaged 
all the oil-presses in Miletus and Chios, paying down 
the earnest-money. The price he paid for them was 
low, as no one made a higher bid. When the olive- 
season arrived and there was all at once a general 
demand for the oil-presses, by letting them out on his 
own terms he amassed a vast sum of money, proving 
that it is easy enough for philosophers to be wealthy 
if they choose, only their hearts are not set upon 
riches. Nowalthough Thales gets the credit of having 
made this display of his shrewdness, the endeavour to 
secure oneself a monopoly is, as we said, a general 
principle of Finance. Accordingly there are States 
which, whenever they find themselves in financial 
? Reading Xapnridy. 
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difficulties, adopt this expedient of establishing a 
monopoly of commodities. There was a case similar to 
that of Thales in Sicily where a person with whom a 
sum of money had been deposited bought up all the_ 
iron in the manufactories, and upon the arrival of 
the merchants from the centres of commerce his mo- 
nopoly enabled him without raising the price much 
to realize 200 per cent. on all his outlay. Dionysius 
hearing of the circumstance bade him take his 
money with him but not stay another day in Syra- 
cuse, on the ground that he was the inventor of 
financial expedients prejudicial to Dionysius’s own 
interests. Hfowever that may be, his device and that 
of Thales are identical; both contrived to secure 
themselves a monopoly. These are facts which de- 
serve the attention even of statesmen; for States like 
households, although in a higher degree, often require 
financial expedients and similar sources of revenue. 
That is why there are some statesmen whose whole 
statesmanship Is limited to Finance. 

There are, as we have seen, three branches of caar. xu. 
Domestic Economy, viz. the relations of a slavemaster Maris! and 
to his slaves, which have been discussed already, the e's 
relations of a father to his children, and_ thirdly 
the relations of a husband to his wife. J desten- 
guish the paternal from the marital form of rule; 
for' although the head of the family rules both his 
wife and children and rules them in both cases as 
free persons, yet the kind of rule is different, being 
constitutional in the wife’s case, while in the children’s 
it is regal. The justification of these forms of rule 
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lies en the fact that males are by Nature better quali- 
fied to command than females, wherever the union is 
not unnaturally constituted, and those who are elder 
and more mature than those who are younger and 
immature. It is true that in most cases of political 
or constitutional rule there is an interchange of the 
functions of rulers and subject, as it is assumed that 
they are naturally equal and indistinguishable. Ne- 
vertheless at any particular time an effort is made to 
distinguish the rulers from the subjects by insignia of 
office, forms of address and acts of respect according 
to the remark’ Amasis made about his footpan. Now 
the relation which rulers in a constitutional country 
bear during their term of office to their subjects is 
the relation which the male at all times bears to the 
female. The rule of a father over his children on the 
other hand is like that of a king over his subjects; for 
the parental rule rests upon affection and respect, 
and this is precisely the character of kingly rule. 
Hence Homer was right in giving Zeus the title’ 
“Father of Gods and men,’ Zeus who is the king of 
all. For the ideal of a king is that he should be 
distinct from his subjects in nature but one with 
them in race; and this is exactly the relation of a 
senior to a junior or of a parent to his child. 

It appears then that in Domestic Economy more 
attention is devoted to human beings than to inanimate 
property, more to their virtue or excellence than to 
that of property, or as we term it to wealth, and more 
to the virtue of free persons than to that of slaves. 

1 Herodotus 11, 172, 
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As to slaves the first question which arises is The capa- 
whether a slave is capable of any virtue beyond that slaves for 
of a mere instrument or menial, i.e. of any more- 
honourable virtue, such as temperance, courage, 
justice or any similar moral habit; or on the con- 
trary there is no virtue of which he is capable 
apart from acts of bodily service. Whichever view 
we take we are met by a difficulty. If we affirm the 
capacity of the slave for the higher virtues, we may be 
asked wherein the difference between slaves and free 
persons will consist ; if we deny it, the denial is a 
paradox in the case of human and rational beings as 
slaves are. The same question or one very similar is and of 
raised in regard to women and children. Are they meee 
capable like men of virtues? is a woman bound to be 
temperate, brave and just ? may a child be called licen- 
tious or temperate? Indeed it is a general question The virtue 
worthy of consideration whether the virtue of natural rulers and 
rulers and natural subjects is identical or different. rabjects 
For if we say that both are to possess high moral 
qualities, why should there be this absolute distinction 
of ruler and subject? It cannot be answered that the 
difference lies in the more or less of moral nobleness 
that they possess ; for the difference between rule 
and subjection is one of kind—not so the difference 
between more or less which is one of degree. On the 
other hand the theory that moral nobleness is neces- 
sary to the one and not to the other is a strange one. 
Unless he is temperate and just, how shall a ruler be 
a good ruler or a subject a good subject ? for if he is 
licentious and cowardly, he will fail to perform any of 
his duties. It seems clear then that they must both 
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possess virtue but that there must be different kinds 
of virtue corresponding to the difference betwcen 
natural rulers and natural subjects. In fact, to take 
an obvious illustration, this relation of rule and sub- 
jection is shewn in the soul. There is one part of 
the soul which naturally rules and another which 
naturally obeys ; and the virtue we ascribe to them, 
i.e. to the rational part and the irrational, is different. 
We see clearly then the same is true of the other 
cases. *Hence, as there are naturally various kinds of 
rulers and subjects—the rule of a free person over a 
slave is one kind, that of male over female another 
and that of a man over a child a third—and as the 
parts of the soul are innate in all, although in different 
manners (for the slave is wholly destitute of the de- 
liberative part, whereas it exists in the female and 
child but in the former has no authority and in the 
latter is imperfectly developed) ; on the same prin- 
ciple, if we take the moral virtues, the right view is 
that they must be possessed by all, not however in 
the same manner but by each in the degree essential 
to the discharge of his function. It follows that the 
ruler must possess moral virtue in its full develop- 
ment. For in any hundecraft the work to be 


1 It seems necessary tu make sume alteration of the text. 
The reading which I have translated is as follows: dor’ érei 
Gice: wAeiw tra dpyovra kai dpyopeva (GAAov yap rpomov TO eAev- 
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Kai waow évuTrapyet pey ra popia THs Wuyxns, GAN’ evuvmdpye Siape- 
povrws (o wer yap Bovdos oAws ovK Exet TO BovAeurindy, ro S€ Ondrv 
fas pew GAN’ axvpor, 6 Be mais Eyer pev GAA’ dredés) Guoiws Toivuy Kal 
mepi ras nOixas dperas vroAnrréoy Sew pev peréyecy ravras, GAN ov Tor 
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performed depends altogether upon the mastercrafts- 
man, and reason is the mastercraftsman of the soul ; 
therefore in order to perform his work the ruler 
must needs possess perfect reason which emplies fully- 
developed moral virtue. The various classes of subjects 
on the other hand require only such a degree of virtue 
as is proper to the part they have to play. 

These considerations shew clearly (1) that all the 
persons mentioned above are capable of moral virtue ; 
(2) that this virtue 1s not the same in all cases, e.g. 
the temperance of a man and a woman is not the 
same nor their courage and justice, as Socrates’ 
supposed, but a man's courage is of a ruling and a 
woman's of a subordinate kind, and so with all the 
other virtues. We shall discover the same truth by 
examining the subject more in detail. For people 
merely deceive themselves by such general definitions 
of virtue as “a good condition of the soul,” “upright- 
ness of conduct,’ and so forth; it is far more sensible 
to follow Gorgias in drawing up catalogues of the 
virtues appropriate to each class. Thus we must 
suppose that what the poet* says of woman, 


“Silence is woman’s crown,” 


is applicable to all the subject classes ; but the truth 
does not extend to men. Also, as a child is not yet 
completely developed, it is clear that his virtue is not 
the virtue of an independent being but has reference 
to one *in whom he finds complete development and 


1 The reference is to Plato Menon, p. 73 a3qq. 
2 Sophocles Ajaz, 293. 
3 Reading mpos ro réAos. 
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guidance, viz. his father. So too the virtue of a 
slave has reference to his master. And further, from 
the principle we laid down, viz. that a slave is useful 
merely in providing us with the bare necessaries of 
life, it is evident that he needs no high degree of 
virtue but only just so much as will prevent his failing 
in his duties from licentiousness or timidity. 
The capa- And here the question may be raised, If our present 
city of . “Wa: : 
artisans for statement is true, will it be necessary for artisans also 
' to possess a certain virtue, as licentiousness often leads 
them to fail in their duties? It seems however that 
there is a wide difference between the cases. The 
slave and his master have a common existence ; whereas 
the artisan stands to his master in a relation far 
less close and participates in virtue only so far 
as he participates in slavery. For the mechanical 
artisan lives in a condition of what may be called 
limited slavery. Another reason why virtue is im- 
possible or hardly possible to the artisan ix that 
cobblers and all other artisans, unlike slaves, are in 
no sense creations of Nature. 
The means It is evident therefore that the virtue appropriate 
virtue in to a slave must be produced in him by his master 
and not by ‘anyone who is acqudinted with that art 
of slaveowning which merely gives a slave instruction 
in his duties. °They are wrong therefore who deny 
reason to slaves and affect to employ commands only 
in dealing with them ; for advice is more suitable to 
slaves than to children. 
But this discussion of the whole subject must 
1 Reading ov rov ryv didarxadixny éxorra, 
* The reference is to Plate Laws, p. 777 x. 
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suffice. As regards husband and wife, father and 
children, the moral laws determining the virtue of 
each and their intercourse one with another and the 
true method of following the good and eschewing the 
bad, all this it will be necessary to consider when 
we come to treat of the different forms of polity. 
For as every household is a part of a State, and 
man and wife, father and children are parts of a 
household, and the excellence of any part must have 
reference to that of the whole, it is essential to educate 
our women and children with constant reference to 
the polity, if indeed the virtue of the women and 
children is of any importance in its bearing upon the 
virtue of the State. Nor indeed can this be doubtful, 
when we consider that women form half the free 
population and the children grow up to be the citizens 
of the State. 

Having fully discussed then one part of the sub- 
ject and deferred for the present our consideration of 
the rest, we may leave our present arguments as com- 
plete and start afresh upon a new topic. We will 
begin by examining the theories of those authors who 
have put forward their views of the best polity. 


BOOK ILI. 


Cur.1. AS Our purpose is to investigate what' is the best 
Examina- of all forms of political association for persons whose 
Lait ai life is capable of approximating most nearly to an 


existing. 


ideal, we are bound to examine all other forms of 
polity, not only such as exist in states which are 
reputed to be well-ordered but such others also as 
have been proposed by individual thinkers and are 
popularly considered to be successful. In this way 
we shall be likely to discover what is right and what 
is expedient ; and instead of our endeavour to find 
some new form of polity seeming to indicate a desire 
to display our own cleverness at any cost, the inquiry 
we undertake will seem to be due to the imperfection 
of all polities now existing or proposed. 

We must begin with the natural beginning of an 
investigation like the present. The collective citizens 
of a State must of necessity either have everything in 
common or nothing in common or some things in 
common and not others. It is plainly impossible that 
they should have nothing in common. For the polity 
is a species of association ; and, if we go no further, 

1 Reading ris xpariorn. 
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its members must live in a common locality, as the 
locality of a single State is necessarily single, and from 
the nature of the case the fellow-citizens are members 
of a single State. Is it desirable however that in a 
State which is to be rightly ordered they should have 
the greatest possible number of things in common 
or only some things and not others? It is possible 
for the citizens to have children, wives and property 
in common, as is proposed in the Republic of Plato 
where Socrates argues for a community of all three. The Repub- 
Is it better to follow the existing system in this re- 
spect or the order of things described in the Republic? 

Not to speak of many difficulties inherent In a cCuar. U. 
general community of wives, the reason alleged by 
Socrates in behalf of such an institution 1s clearly not a 
legitimate consequence of his arguments. Nor again is 
the institution as portrayed in the Republic effectual 
as a means to the end which according to him ought 
to be realized in the State. And, thirdly, he has wholly 
omitted to lay down its proper limitations. By 
the end I mean the doctrine that it is best for the 
whole State to be as nearly as possible a unit; for this 
is the fundamental position assumed by Socrates. 

It is evident however that as a State advances and () Objec- 
becomes more a unit it will cease to be a State at all. proposed. 
A State essentially implies a number of people ; and as of the State 
it becomes more and more a unit it will cease to be a 
State and be a household and will cease to be a 
household and be an individual, for it will be admitted 
that a household is more a unit than a State and an 
individual than a household. Hence even if one were 
able to effect this unification it would not be right 
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to do so, as it would mean the destruction of the 
State. 

Again, not only does a State consist of a number 
of individuals but the individuals are different in 
kind. It is impossible to form a State all the mem- 
bers of which are alike. This is just the distinction 
between a State and a confederation. ‘A confedera- 
tion, the object of which is military strength, dcrives 
its efficiency from its size, even if all the constituent 
parts are of one kind, just as if one weight is heavier 
than another, zf turns the scale. There will be much 
the same difference between a State and a tribe in all 
cases where the members of the tribe are not scattered 
in different villages but have a collective organization 
like *the Arcadians. On the other hand the parts 
which are to constitute a single organic whole must 
be different in kind. And thus it is the principle of 
reciprocal equality which is the preservative of States, 
as *I have already stated in the Ethics ; for this prin- 
ciple necessarily obtains even in a society of free and 
equal persons. In this case they cannot all rule 
simultaneously but must follow a system of yearly 
rotation or some other order of succession or period 
of office ; and in this way all become rulers zn turn, 
just as if cobblers and carpenters changed places 
instead of the same people being always one or 


1 Reading ro pev yap r@ noo@ ypyoipoy, Kav 7 rb avrh Te cider 
(BonOeias yap xapw n cuupayia meduxev) dGormep av ef arabpos 
wretov éhnvern. 

2 “Like the Arcadians,” j.e. since the foundation of Mega- 
lopolis. 

3 Nicom. Eth. v. ch. 8. 
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the other. But’ as it is best that this should be the 
case, z.c. that a man who ts a cobbler or carpenter 
should be so always, so too in the political association 
it is obviously best that the same persons should, if 
possible, be perpetual rulers. Where however this is 
impossible owing to the natural equality of all the 
members of the State, and at the same time justice 
demands that rule, whether it be a privilege or a 
burden, should be shared by all alike, *in these cases 
an attempt is made to imitate the condition of original 
dissimilarity by the alternate ride and submission of 
those who are equals. Here there are always some 
persons in a position of rule and others of subjec- 
tion ; *but the rulers of one time are the subjects of 
another and weice versa, as though their actual per- 
sonality had been changed. The same principle of 
alternation during the period of their rule regulates 
the distribution of the different offices among different 
persons. It is clear then from these facts that the 
kind of unification proposed by some thinkers is not 
the natural condition of a State, and that what has 
been described as the highest good of which States 
are capable means their destruction ; i¢ cannot there- 


1 Reading eére: d¢€ BeAriov otras €yew, Kal ra wept THY KaL- 
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Sore be a Good, for the Good of anything acts as its 
preservative. 

But it may be demonstrated also in another way 
that the endeavour after an excessive unification of 
the State is no advantage. A household is a more 
independent body than an individual and a State than 
a household ; in fact the true conception of a State is 
not realized until the association of people composing 
it has attained independence. Assuming then that 
a condition of more independence is preferable to one 
of less, we must conclude that a condition of less is 
preferable to one of greater unification. 

But to come to the second point. Even granting 
that is best to reduce the association as far as 
possiblé to a unit, the existence of this unity does not 
appear to be proved by the formula “' where all simul- 
taneously term the same object mine or not mine,” 
which Socrates takes to be an evidence of the com- 
plete unification of a State. The word “all” is am- 
biguous. If it means “each individually,” it is possi- 
ble that the result which Socrates seeks to compass 
would be in a fair way to be realized, i.e. each indi- 
vidual will call the same child his son and even the 
same woman his wife, and so with his property and 
every casual incident of life. But in the case supposed 
this will not be the sense in which the word will be 
used by persons who have a community of wives and 
children ; they will all call the wives and children 
theirs, but it will be “all’’ in the sense of “all collec- 
tively,” not of “each individually.” So too with the 





1 Plato, Republic, v. p. 462 c. 
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property ; it will belong to all collectively, not to each 
as an individual. 

It appears then that the formula “ All call the 
same thing mene” is virtually a quibble. The fact is 
that words like adl, both, odd, even, by their ambiguity 
give rise to fallacious reasonings even in regular dis- 
putations ; and our conclusion must be that “All call 
the same thing mine,” if it means “each individually,” 
is specious but chimerical, whereas if it means “all 
collectively,” it is very far from conducive to har- 
mony. 

But besides this the formula involves a further community 
evil. The more numerous the joint-owners of any- ft ai 
thing, the less it is cared for. People st 
attention to their own private property and to 
that in which they have but a part interest, or at the 
best they only attend to it so far as it concerns them 
personally ; for, apart from other reasons, they are 
disposed to neglect it by the idea that somebody 
else is looking after it, as in domestic service a 
number of attendants sometimes do their work less 
efficiently than a few. Now in the Republic of Plato 
every citizen is supposed to have a thousand sons, 
not m the sense of sons who are his and no one 
else's ; on the contrary, any child is equally the son 
of any parent, and the result will be that all the 
parents will be equally neglectful of all the children. 
Again, in the Republic when any citizen is prosperous 
or unsuccessful everybody speaks of him as “mine” 
in a restricted sense corresponding to the fraction he 
himself is of the whole population, i.e. when he calls 
him “mine” he means “mine or so-and-so’s,” the “so- 
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and-so” being each of the thousand citizens or how- 
ever many the State includes. Nay even here he is 
in doubt, as it is impossible to tell who had a son born 
to him or whose son, if he were born, was spared to 
grow up. But I ask, which is the better state of things, 
that the term ‘mine’ should be used ‘without any 
distinctive appellation by each of two thousand or 
ten thousand persons as the case may be or should 
be used as it actually is in existing States, where the 
same person is called by A his son, by B his brother, 
by C his cousin or whatever the relationship may be, 
whether one of consanguinity or connexion and 
affinity direct or indirect, and ’*by others again fel- 
low-clansman or fellow-tribesman ? Surely it is better 
to be a person’s own cousin than his son in Plato's 
sense. 

At the same time, even where there is «a com- 
munity af wives and children, it is impossible to 
prevent persons suspecting their own _ brothers, 
children, fathers and mothers; they are sure to derive 
their proofs of mutual relationship from the likenesses 
which the children bear to their parents. Indeed 
some authors of Voyages round the world assert that 
this is actually the case, as in sume tribes of > Upper 
Libya there exists community of wives, but the 
children born are assigned to different parents ac- 
cording to their personal likenesses. So too there 
are also some females among the lower animals, e.g. 


1 Reading ro €nov d€yew exacrov, rh avro pev mpomayopevovras, 
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mares and cows, which naturally produce an offspring 
closely resembling their parents, as in the case of the 
Pharsalian mare called Diczea. 

Further, if we establish this community of wives 
and children, it is difficult to provide against the 
untoward events which naturally follow, such as cases 
of outrage, involuntary or even voluntary homicide, 
assault and vituperation which are innocent perhaps 
in the case of strangers but involve pollution in the 
case of parents or near relations. Nay such proceed- 
ings will inevitably be more frequent if the relation- 
ships are unknown than if they are known; and 
upon their occurrence, if this knowledge exists, it is 
possible to make the proper atonements, whereas 
otherwise it is quite out of the question. 

It is strange too that after introducing a com- 
munity of sons the only thing which Socrates pro- 
hibits should be the actual intercourse of lovers, 
while he does not prohibit the passion of love itself 
or those other kinds of intimacy which cannot exist 
between father and son or between two brothers 
without the grossest breach of decency, as in fact is 
true even of the passion of love itself. Another re- 
markable point is that the sole reason assigned by 
Socrates for prohibiting this intercourse is the ve- 
hemence of the pleasure it affords, while the fact that 
the parties to it are father and son or two brothers ts 
in his opinion of no importance whatsoever. 

Again, it would seem to be more expedient for 
the State that this community of wives and children 
should exist among the Husbandmen or subjects tn 
Plato's Republic than among his “Guardians” or 
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rulers; for such a community will tend to weaken 
mutual affection, and the affection existing among the 
members of the subject class ought to be weak, if 
they are to be obedient and not revolutionary. 
Speaking generally too we may say that this in- 
stitution will necessarily result in the very opposite 
of that state of things which should be produced by a 
wisely-ordered legislation and of the object which 
Socrates has in view in so regulating the status of the 
children and wives. Mutual affection, as we hold, is the 
greatest of all blessings in a State, as it affords the 
best guarantee against sedition; and it is the unity 
of a State that Socrates eulogizes so highly. But 
according to the general opinion of men as well as 
the doctrine of Socrates himself this unity is the 
result of mutual affection ; witness Aristophanes's de- 
scription in the ‘Erotic Dialogue of lovers in their 
strong affection desiring to be united and to be no 
longer two but one flesh. In the case of these lovers 
such a union necessarily involves the destruction of 
one, if not of both. In the State, on the other hand, 
the result of a community of wives and children 
is that the affection is inevitably reduced to a watery 
kind, and it is only in an extremely feeble sense that 
a son terms a father or a father a son mine. Just 
as when a little sugar is melted in a quantity of water 
the admixture is imperceptible, so “will it be with 


1 The reference is to Plato Symposium, p 191 ¢, b. 
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the mutual relationships implied in these names ; for 
in a polity so constructed there is no reason why a 
parent should devote himself to any child as his son 
or a son to any parent as a father or any citizens to 
each other as brothers. For there are two principal 
causes of attachment and affection in the world, viz. 
the exclusive possession of anything and its precious- 
ness, neither of which can be found among the citizens 
in the Socratic polity. 

Again, as regards the transference of the children 
that are born, whether from the class of Husbandmen 
or Artisans to that of Guardians or vice versd, one 
has much difficulty in seeing how it is to be carried 
out, not to say that the persons engaged in the work 
of consignment and transference will of course know 
to whom they consign particular children, and hence 
a child cannot be absolutely separated from the class 
to which he belongs. Also the evils specified before, 
viz. instances of outrage or sensual love or homicide, 
will be more likely to occur in the case of the children 
so transferred. For the Guardians cease ex hypothes: 
to be addressed as brothers, children, fathers or 
mothers by the members of their class who are 
consigned to the rank of ordinary citizens, and the 
ordinary citizens by those who are placed in the 
Guardian class; hence it is impossible for them to 
be on their guard against actions of the kind described. 
as a sense of their relationship would suggest. 

Having thus settled the question of a community cuar. v. 
of wives and children we proceed to the consideration cpmmanty - 
of property. What is the right system of property for 
people who are to live as citizens of the best polity ? 
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is it to be held in common or not? This is a question 
which may be considered quite irrespectively of the 
legislative enactments in regard to wives and children. 
I mean that, even assuming the separate possession of 
wives and children as is now the universal rule, we may 
still inquire respecting property ‘whether the best 
state of things is a community of produce or of landed 
property or of both, Le. whether it 1s best that the 
estates should be held separately, while the fruits are 
brought into the common store to be consumed, as is 
the manner of some uncivilized tribes, or conversely 
that the land should be common property and culti- 
vated in common, while the produce is divided for 
the use of individuals—a sort of community which is 
reported to obtain among some non-Greek peoples— 
or, thirdly, that both the estates and the produce 
should be common. 

Where the agricultural population forms a class 
distinct from the citizens, a different and less complex 
system is possible ; but where the citizens live alto- 
gether by their own labour, the conditions of property 
will involve various difficulties. Thus if the shares of 
enjoyment or labour are unequal, those who get less 
and work more are sure to raise complaints against 
those who enjoy or get much and labour little. In 
fact as a general rule it is no easy matter for people 
to live together and enjoy any worldly goods in 
common, more especially such things as land and 
landed produce. This is evident from the case of 
people who travel together and keep a common purse ; 
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they almost invariably come to quarrels and collisions 
arising from common and unimportant causes. So 
too we are most likely to come into collision with 
those servants with whom we have most to do, as 
they wait upon us in the affairs of everyday life. 

There are then these and other similar incon- 
veniences inherent in a community of property. The 
existing system, if embellished by the moral tone 
of those who live under it and by a code of wise 
laws, would be far superior, as it would combine the 
advantages of both principles, viz. of common and 
individual possession. For property ought to be 
common in a certain sense, although in its general 
character it should be private. Thus the division of 
superintendence will prevent mutual recriminations ; 
and all will succeed better, as each devotes himself to 
his own private possessions, while in practice virtue 
will render “ friends’ goods common goods” according 
to the proverb. The outlines of such a system are 
actually found in some states, so that it is not wholly 
chimerica), and in well-ordered states especially it 1s in 
some respects already realized and in others easily 
attainable. For every citizen, although he holds his 
property in private possession, uses part of it for the 
benefit of his friends and shares part of it with them, 
as eg. in Lacedaemon the citizens use each other's 
slaves as virtually their own and so too their horses, 
dogs and provisions, if they require them in their 
‘hunting expeditions through the country. Plainly 
then it is desirable that the tenure of property should 
be private but that practically it should be made 
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common. To produce in the citizens a disposition to 
make this use of their property is a task proper to 
the legislator. 

Again, if we take account of personal gratification, 
there is an unspeakable advantage in the sense of 
private property. No doubt the love each individual 
bears to himself is not purposeless ; it is a natural 
feeling. Self-love on the contrary is justly censured ; 
but self-love does not mean loving oneself but loving 
oneself more than is right, just as the love of money 
means an exeessive love of moncy, for a certain love 
of all such things is pretty well universal. On the 
other hand there is nothing pleasanter than to afford 
gratification or help to friends, guests or companions, 
and this is impossible unless our property is ours 
exclusively. 

Such are the ‘ill results of the endeavour after an 
undue unification of the State. I may add that it 
undoubtedly does away with the exercise of two 
virtues, viz. of continence in regard to women—for it 
is a noble act to abstain from adultery in virtue of 
continence—and of liberality in regard to property ; 
for where property is held wm common nobody will 
shew a liberal spirit or perform any liberal action, as 
the exercise of liberality consists in the use a person 
makes of his own possessions. 

Legislation then of the kind proposed in Plato’s 
Republic has a specious and philanthropic appear- 
ance ; it is eagerly embraced by people at the first 
hearing under the impression that a sort of marvellous 
universal love will be its result, especially if one 
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inveighs against the actual evils of existing polities as 
arising from the want of a community of property— 
such evils, I mean, as civil law-suits, trials for false 
witness and the habit of toadying to the rich. All 
these evils however are due not to the want of com- 
munity of property but to the depravity of human 
nature. For experience teaches that disputes are far 
more likely to occur among people who possess 
property in common and live as partners than among 
those who hold their estates in separate tenure, 
although the instances we observe of litigants among 
whom this community exists are few absolutely as 
compared with the number of those among whom the 
private tenure of property is the rule. And further 
it is fair to state the benefits as well as the evils 
we shall lose by establishing such a community. But 
life appears wholly impossible on such prenciples. 

The cause of Socrates’s mistake is to be found in 
the falsity of his fundamental position. It is true 
that in a certain sense both the household and the 
State ought to be units, but not absolutely. For a 
State as it progresses towards unity may altogether 
cease to be a State or, although it remains a State, 
may nearly cease to be one and so become a worse 
State ; Just as you would spoil a harmony ora rhythm 
by reducing it to unison or to a single metrical foot. 


The right course, as has been already remarked, is to p. 


retain the essential plurality of the State and to make 
it a community or a unit by education ; and we may 
well be surprised that Socrates, of all persons, whose 
purpose was to introduce education and who looked 
upon education as the means of making the State 
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virtuous, should think to order it aright by such 
means as he proposes rather than by moral discipline, 
intellectual culture and legislation, after the example 
of the legislators who in Lacedaemon and Crete 
effected a certain community of property by the in- 
stitution of common meals. 

Nor again can we rightly shut our eyes to the 
duty of paying regard to history, to all the ages of 
the past in which the system proposed by Socrates, 
were it a wise one, would not have failed to be dis- 
covered ; for it may be said that all discoveries have 
been already made, although in some cases they have 
not been combined and in others when made are not 
acted upon. 

However the impossibility of complete unification 
would be most conspicuous, could we once see a 
polity of the Socratic type in actual process of con- 
struction. It will be found impossible to create the 
State without ‘immediately making divisions and 
separations whether into common tables, as at Sparta, 
or into clans and tribes, as at Athens. Hence the 
sole result of the legislation proposed in the Republic 
will be the prohibition of an agricultural life to the 
Guardians, a result which the Lacedaemonians even 
under existing conditions try to effect. 

But to come to the third main objection: Socrates 
' has not stated, nor is it easy to state what is to be the 
character of his polity as a whole in respect of its 
members. Yet it may be said that certainly the main 
body of the State consists not in the Guardians but 
in the mass of other citizens, about whom nothing is 

1 Reading pepi{wr avrixa cat ywpifor. 
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determined, e.g. whether property is to be held in com- 
mon by the Husbandmen as well as by the Guardians 
or to be separate and individual, and again whether 
their wives and children are to belong to them sepa- 
rately orin common. If there is a general community 
of everything as in the first case, how will they differ 
from the Guardians as above described? *and what is 
to induce them to submit to the rule of the Guardian 
class, unless some such artifice is devised as by the 
Cretans who, while they allow all other rights to their 
slaves as much as to freemen, have merely denied them 
zymnastic exercises and the possession of arms? [fon 
the other hand the system of property and of the family 
relations among the H[usbandmen is to be the same as 
exists in ordinary States, how is the association of the 
two classes to be constituted? The necessary conse- 
quence is that there will be two States in one and these 
States mutually hostile. For Socrates divides his 
State into the Guardians on the one hand who form a 
sort of military garrison and on the other the Hus- 
bandmen, Artisans, and the rest of the population 
who constitute the ordinary citizens; and among 
these two classes recriminations, lawsuits and all the 
other evils he describes as existing in States will be 
just as prevalent as elsewhere. Yet according to 
Socrates his citizens will be so educated as to require 
but few legal regulations, such as police regulations 
of the city and market or the like, although he 
assigns the education to the Guardian class alone. 
Again Socrates gives his Husbandmen an absolute 
ownership of their estates on condition of paying a 
1 Omitting 4 ri mAciov rots vropevovcs THY apxny avray ; 
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fixed rent to the Guardians. But 7f they are absolute 
owners, they are likely to be far more intractable and 
arrogant than the classes of Helots, Penestae or Serfs 
which exist in some countries. 

However, whether ordinances as to the conditions 
of property and of the family among the Husband- 
men are as important as among the Guardians or not, 
certain it is that no definite statement on the subject 
has been actually made by Socrates. ‘Nor again has 
he said anything about the questions which next 
suggest themselves, viz., the political constitution, 
education and laws of the IIusbandmen. Yet these 
are points of considerable difficulty, and at the same 
time the character of the Husbandmen is highly im- 
portant to the maintenance of the association existing 
among the Guardians. Again if it is the intention of 
Socrates to establish community of wives and indi- 
vidual possession of property amony the Husbandmen, 
at is natural to raise the objection, Where will be the 
women to devote the same attention to domestic as 
their husbands to agricultural affairs ?? 

...It is strange too that Socrates, when he is argu- 
ing that the pursuits of women should be the same as 
those of men, should draw his illustration from the 


1 Reading viv y’ ovder diwpiorat, cai wept TOY EyopnEevwr, K.T.D. 

* The imperfect sentence kav ef xowai ai xryvets kai al rev 
yewpyeoy yuvaixes 18 necessarily omitted in translation. It seems 
probable that some words have dropped out of the text after 
yuvatkes, 28 Aristotle having considered the case where there 
ig community of wives and separateness of property would 
naturally procced to the case where both wives and property 
are common. 
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lower animals, among whom no such thing as Do- 
mestic Economy exists. 

There is a danger also in the system of rulers pro- 
posed by Socrates. He would have the same persons 
rulers in perpetuity. But this perpetuity of rule is 
the cause of political disturbance even among people 
who possess no sense of self-respect and a fortiori 
among men of spirit and martial temper like his 
Warrwrs’. Yet we see at once that he could not 
help creating perpetual rulers. For “the divine gold 
is not infused into the souls now of some and again of 
others but of the same persons for ever. His theory 
is that at the moment of birth God infused gold 
into some people, silver into others and brass or iron 
into those who should be Artisans or Husbandmen. 

Finally, while denying happiness to the Guardians, 
Socrates teaches that it is the legislator’s duty to make 
the State as a whole happy. Yet how can the whole 
State be happy unless’, if not all its parts, yet most 
or at least some enjoy happiness? Happiness is not 
like evenness in numbers; it cannot belong to the 
whole without belonging to either of the parts, as 
evenness can. But if the Guardians are not happy, 
who else will be? certainly not the Artisans and the 
multitude of mere Mechanics. 

In the polity described by Socrates tn the Republic 
these difficulties and others not less serious are in- 
herent. The same or nearly the same is true of Plato’s cuar. v1. 


later work, the Laws. Itis worth while then to devote 13/4" 


1 It is the érixoupo: of the Republic who are here meant. 
2 Sce Plato Republic, wu. p. 415. 
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a brief consideration to the polity delineated in the 
Laws. For the points determined by Socrates in the 
Republic are extremely few, viz. the right conditions 
of the community of wives and children and of property 
and the general system of the polity. The mass of the 
population he divides into two parts, the Husbandmen 
and the military class, with a third class formed from 
members of the second, viz. the deliberative class 
which is supreme in the State. As to the Husband- 
men and Artisans, whether they are not to be eligible 
to any offices or only to particular offices, whether they 
are to possess arms like the Guardians and fight in 
the wars with them or not, Socrates has left wholly 
undetermined ; he merely lays it down that the wives 
of the Guardians ought to fight in the wars and 
receive the same education as the Guardians them- 
selves, while for the rest he has filled his discourse 
with extraneous topics and with a discussion of the 
education to be given to the Guardian class. 

Comparison The Laws consists mainly of legislative enactments 

oh aaa with but few remarks on the subject of the polity. 

the Laws. And although the purpose of Plato in the Laws is to 
create such a polity as shall have more affinity to 
existing States, he gradually brings it round again to 
the old polity described in the Republic. For if we 
except the community of wives and property, all his 
regulations are the same for both ; there is the same 
education, the same rule of abstinence from menial 
labours, the same institution of common meals. The 
only points of difference are that in the polity of the 
Laws he insists upon common meals for women as 
well as men and that the number of citizens possess- 
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ing arms is supposed to be five thousand instead of 
-one thousand, as in the Republic. 

Now although all the Socratic dialogues are Criticism 
characterized by bDrilliancy, grace, originality and polity of | 
research, it is perhaps difficult to succeed in every 7 
detail. Thus if we take e.g. the number just mentioned, 
we must not conceal from ourselves that a country 
as large as the Babylonian or some other of bound- 
less extent will be required, if it 1s to support five 
thousand citizens in idleness and ‘with them a host 
of women and attendants many times as numerous as 
themselves. Impossible assumptions of this kind 
however are inadmissible 7n constructing an ideal 
State, although arbitrary ones are allowable. 

Further it is the duty of the legislator according 
to Socrates in enacting his laws to have regard to 
two things, viz. the country and the people. He 
might properly have added “to neighbouring lands 
also,” ’especially if the State is to lead a social life 
as a member of the family of States ; for in that case 
it will need to use such means of offence and defence 
in war as are serviceable in dealing with foreign lands 
no less than within the country itself. In fact even if 
we do not accept this social life either for the individual 
or for the State as a body, it is none the less necessary 
to inspire our enemies with fear not only when they 
have invaded the country but even after their retreat. 

Again, it is a question whether it would not be 


. Reading Tapa TOUTOLS. 
2 Reading mpos rovs yerrmevras romous, mparov pev ef Set thy 
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better to adopt a different, i.e. a less ambiguous defi- 
nition, of the amount of property the citizens are to 
hold. Socrates (2 the Laas says it should be “large 
enough for living temperately,” which is like saying 
“large enough for living well.” The definition is too 
yague, not to say that a person may “live temperately ” 
when he is living penuriously. <A better definition 
would be “ temperately and liberally’; for if the 
two are separated, liberality of life may be compatible 
with luxury and temperance with hardship. The 
reason for naning liberality and temperance «s that 
these are the only moral habits’ which have to do 
with the use of property. It is impossible, 1 mean, 
to make a mild or valorous use of property but 
possible to make a temperate or liberal use of it, 
and consequently temperance and liberality must be 
the ’moral habits which have to do with property. 
One may well be surprised too that, while equal- 
izing all properties, Socrates should omit to regulate 
the number of citizens and should set no limit to the 
procreation of children, assuming that, however large 
the number of children born, it *will be sufficiently 
reduced to the original standard of population by 
cases of unfruitful marriage, because this seems to be 
actually the case in existing States. Greater exact- 
ness however will be necessary in States where the 
Socratic polity exists than at present. At present 
there is no destitution, as the estates are subdivided 
according to the number of citizens, however large it 


1 Omitting aiperai. 
2 Reading wore xai ras é£ets. 
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may be; but in the polity of the Laws, where estates 
are indivisible, the supernumerary citizens, whether 
few or many, must be wholly without the means of 
subsistence. It might be supposed that there was 
more necd of a fixed limit to the procreation of 
children than to the amount of property, so that no 
one should beget more than a certain number, and 
that this total should be fixed with reference to the 
chances of human life, viz. to the probability of some 
of the children not living to grow up and to the infer- 
tility of a certain number of marriages. The absence 
of all regulations, as is the case in the generality 
of States, will necessarily prove a cause of pauperism 
among the citizens, and pauperism is the parent 
of sedition and crime. The Corinthian Pheidon, a 
very early legislator, held that the number of house- 
holds and citizens ought to be constant, even if their 
allotments were all originally unequal in size, just the 
opposite of which is the case in Plato’s Laws. Upon 
this point however we must defer for the present the 
statement of the system which in our judgment 
would be preferable. 

One omission in the ZLazs is that Socrates in 
describing the rulers has not stated the points of 
distinction between them and the subjects. ‘He 
merely remarks that, as the warp is composed of 
a different wool from the woof, there should be a 
corresponding difference between the rulers and 
subjects. 

Again, as he allows the whole property of a 
citizen to be increased up to fivefold, why should 

1 Reading dyai ydp 87, oomep, x.7.A. 
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not a similar increase be allowed up to a certain 
point in his landed estate ? 

Again, it is a question whether the proposed 
separation of the homesteads is not inexpedient in 
the interests of Domestic Economy. For Socrates 
assigned to each citizen two separate homesteads in 
different parts of the country; and it is no easy 
matter to manage two households at once. 

aracterof As a whole the constitution of the Laws purports 
‘Poly’ to be neither a Democracy nor an Oligarchy but an 
intermediate form or, to use the common phrase, 
a Polity, as the citizens are all who serve as heavy- 
armed soldiers. If in establishing this polity Socrates 
regards it as the one which has more affinity than 
any other to existing States, he is probably right ; 
not so however, if he regards it as the best with the 
exception of the ideal polity. The preference may 
perhaps be given to the polity of the Lacedaemonians, 
or to some other polity of a more aristocratic type. 
There are some who hold that the best polity should 
be composed of all the polities blended together. 
Hence they eulogize the Lacedaemonian polity, some 
regarding it as a compound of Oligarchy, Monarchy 
and Democracy, as the kingship according to them 
forms a monarchical element and the office of the 
Senate an oligarchical, while there is a democratical 
element in the Ephoralty, as the Ephors are elected 
from the commons ; whereas others again regard the 
Ephoralty as a tyranny and find the democratical 
element in the common meals and the ordinary daily 
life of the Lacedaemonians. In the Laws of Plato 
however it is laid down that the best polity should be 
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composed of Democracy and Tyranny which may be 
regarded as the most debased of all polities, if indeed 
they are polities at all. There is more truth then in 
the view of those who advocate a blending of a larger 
number of polities; for the larger the number of 
component polities, the better will be the polity so 
composed. Further it is evident that there is no mo- 
narchical element at all in the polity of the Laws but 
only oligarchical and democratical elements with an 
inclination towards Oligarchy, as is clearly seen in the 
method of appointing the officers of State. For the 
appointment of the officers by lot from a body of citi- 
zens elected by suffrage is a system partly oligarchical 
and partly democratical. But that the wealthier classes 
should be compelled to attend the assembly, to vote 
for officers of State or to discharge any other political 
function, while the poorer are excused, is characteristic 
of an Oligarchy. So too is the effort to ensure that 
among the officers of State there shall be a majority 
of the rich and that the highest offices shall be filled 
by members of the wealthiest classes. Also the 
manner of electing the Council proposed by Socrates 
is oligarchical. ‘All the citizens are compelled to 
elect a certain number from the wealthiest and an 
equal number from the second class. In electing 
from the third, not all the classes but only the first 


1 In order to bring the present passage into harmony with 
Plato, Laws, vi. p. 756, it seems necessary to read aipotrrat pev 
yap jwavres emdavayxes ex TOU MpoTov Tipnparos, era madw laous ex 
rou devrépov’ ety’ éx Trav Tpitwy ov macaw emavayKes WANY Tois Ex THY 
rTpiay' etr €x TOY TerapTwy povols eravayKes Tos TMpwrTots Kai Trois 
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three are compelled to vote. Finally, in electing from 
the fourth, none but the first and second classes are 
compelled. Of the persons so elected an equal number 
are afterwards to be appointed from each class. The 
result will be that a majority of the electors will always 
belong to the wealthiest or upper classes, as some of 
the democrats not being compelled will abstain from 
voting. 

The error of attempting to create the best polity 
by a combination of Democracy and Monarchy is 
plain from these facts and from others that will be 
adduced when we come to the discussion of such a 
polity. In the election of the officers of State also 
the system by which they are elected by suffrage 
from a body previously elected in the same manner 
is a dangerous feature of the polity described in the 
Laws, a8 even a comparatively small knot of people, 
if they choose to combine, will always be able to 
control the election. 

Such is the system of polity proposed in the Laws. 
There are certain other polities, some put forward by 
philosophers or statesmen and others by ordinary 
people, but none so far removed from the established 
polities of actual States as Plato’s in the Republic 
and the Laws. No one else has been so original as 
to suggest a community of wives and children or the 
institution of common meals for the women; they 
rather take the absolute requisites of a State as their 
starting point. 

Thus there are some who lay the chief stress upon 
a right system of property, holding that questions of 
property are the occasions of all civil disturbances, 
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Accordingly Phaleas of Chalcedon set the example 
by advocating equality in the possessions of the 
citizens. This he thought although easily attainable 
by States at the time of their foundation was more 
difficult in the case of States already organized ; still 
the equalization of properties would be soonest 
effected, if dowries were given but not received by 
the rich and received but not given by the poor. 
Plato, when he wrote the Zazrs, held that inequality 
of property up to a certain point should be allowed, 
but that no citizen should be permitted to acquire 
more than five times the minimum, as has been already p. ss. 
remarked. But it ought not to escape the attention 
of legislators who adopt these principles, as in fact 
it does, that, if they define the amount of property, 
it is incumbent upon them also to define the number 
of children. For if the quantity of children becomes 
too great for the total amount of the property, the 
law will inevitably be broken; and not only is it 
broken but there is an evil in reducing a number of 
people from affluence to poverty, as they are almost 
certain to display a revolutionary temper. The im- 
portance of an equality of property to the political 
association is a truth which seems to have been fully 
discerned by some of the ancients, as may be inferred 
from the legislation of Solon and the fact that. in 
some countries there exists a law prohibiting the in- 
definite acquisition of property at pleasure. It is on 
the same principle that the laws ¢2 some States for- 
bid the sale of property—among the Locrians, e.g. a 
man may not legally sell his property unless he has 
proved himself to have been the victim of a notorious 
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misfortune '—and in others enjoin the perpetual main- 
tenance of the original allotments. It was the violation 
of this last rule which at Leucas e.g. gave a demo- 
cratical bias to the polity ; for the result of splitting 
up the patrimonies was that the offices of State 
ceased to be filled exclusively by persons possessing, 
the legal property qualification. 

However this equality of property may exist and 
yet the amount of property be too large, so as to 
oceasion luxury, or too small, so as to be a cause of 
penurious living. We see then that it is not enough 
for the legislator to equalize properties ; he must 
aim at the right mean én the amount fired. Nor 
again is it any good merely to fix the proper moderate 
amount of property for all the citizens. Men’s de- 
sires need to be levelled more than their properties, 
and this is impossible unless they are adequately 
educated by the laws. Perhaps however Phaleas 
would rejoin that this is precisely his own point ; 
for his theory is that there are two things which 
ought to be equalized in all States, viz. property and 
education. But it is necessary to define the educa- 
tion. The mere fact that it is one and the same for all 
is no good ; it may be one and the same, and yet of 
such a kind as to dispose people to seek an undue 
share of money or honour or both. Again inequality 
of honours is as much a cause of civil disturbance as 
inequality of property, although the cases are just 
reversed ; for the commons are moved to disturb the 
peace by inequality of property, and the upper 


1 There should be only a comma after cupBeBnxviay. 
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classes for honours, if they have only an equal share. 
Hence Achilles e.g. complains: 


v 


1“ Tike honour hath the coward and the brave.” 


Further it is not only the necessaries of life that are 
the objects of human crime, for which Phaleas thinks 
to find a remedy in the equality of property, so that 
people may not be made pickpockets by cold or 
hunger; but another object is to get gratification 
and be relieved from desire. For if people have a 
desire of something more than the bare necessaries 
of life, they will commit crimes to satisfy it, and not 
so only but, even when ’there is no previous desire, 
in order to enjoy the gratification of those pleasures 
which are not preceded by pains. How then are 
these three classes of crime to be remedied? For 
the first the remedy is a small amount of property 
and industry; for the second, temperance ; and for the 
third, all who would be independent of others for 
their gratification will seek a remedy in philosophy 
alone, as it is the only pleasure which does not de- 
pend upon our fellow-men. As a matter of fact it is 
the superfluities rather than the bare necessaries of 
life which are the motives of the most heinous crimes. 
Thus tyranrry is occasioned by something more than 
the desire to escape freezing ; and it is because the 
crime of tyranny is so great that the honours paid to 
a murderer are so high, when his victim is not a thief 
but a tyrant. The conclusion to which we are led 
then is that it is solely as a preventive of petty crimes 
that the principle of Phaleas’s polity is efficacious. 

1 Tliad 1x. 319. ? Reading dAAa cai dvev émiBupior. 
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External Again, the object of his institutions generally is to 

relations ; ° ee 

of the place the internal relations of the citizens to one 
another upon a satisfactory footing. But it is impor- 
tant also that their relations to their neighbours and to 
all foreign Powers should be satisfactory. Hence the 
system of the polity must be framed with a view to 
military strength, which is wholly passed over by 
Phaleas. It is the same with property. There should 
be such an amount of property in a State as is sufh- 
cient not only to serve the purposes of political life 
but also to meet perils from without; hence on the 
one hand it ought not to be so large as to be coveted 
by neighbouring Powers of superior strength, whose 
attack its possessors will be unable to resist, nor on 
the other hand so small as to incapacitate them for 
supporting a war even with a Power equal or similar 
to themselves. It follows that, although Phaleas has 
made no definite statement on the subject, we ought 
not to leave out of sight the question, what’ amount 
of property is expedient to a State. Perhaps then 
the best limit is that it should not be worth the while 
of stronger Powers to go to war simply because of the 
superabundant riches of the State, but that they 
should go to war only in cases where they would do 
so, even if the property of the citizens were less than 
it actually is. Thus, to give an illustration, when 
Autophradates was preparing to blockade Atarneus, 
Eubulus recommended him to consider how long it 
would take him to capture the fortress and to caleu- 
late the expense he would meanwhile incur, “as I will 
take a smaller sum” he added, “to evacuate Atarneus 
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without a struggle.” His words induced Autophra- 
dates to reflect and eventually abandon the blockade. 

‘ No doubt there is a certain advantage im an Inadequacy 
equality of properties among the citizens as a safe- ayaienel 
guard against civil discord; but it is not in fact very ee 
great. For in the first lace it will produce a feeling 
of indignation among the upper classes, as they con- 
sider themselves entitled to more than mere equality, 
and consequently, as experience teaches, often become 
the authors of conspiracies and seditions. And 
secondly there is no satisfying men’s depravity: they 
are content at first with two obols as an allowance 
for the theatre, but no sooner is this the constitutional 
sum than they crave a larger one and so on ad infint- 
tum. For desire is in its nature limitless; and the 
satisfaction of desire is the sole object of most men’s 
lives. The ‘remedy of these evils lies not so much 
in reducing all properties to the same level as in so 
disposing the higher natures that they are unwilling 
and the lower that they are unable to aggrandize 
themselves. But this last result can only be attained 
where the lower classes are weaker and are not the 
victims of injustice. 

But even the equality of property proposed by 
Phaleas is open to objection. It is in the landed 
estate alone that he makes an equality, whereas there 
is also such a thing as wealth which consists in slaves, 
cattle and money or a large stock of what is called 
household furniture. It is right then either to aim at 
an equalization or a moderate fixed maximum of all 
such goods or else to put no restriction upon any. 
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Lastly it is evident from the legislation of Phaleas 
that the State he proposes to construct is a small one, 
since the Artisans according to his theory are all to be 
public slaves and not to contribute to the complement 
of the State. ‘If however there are to be public 
slaves, the slavery ought to be confined to the per- 
sons engaged upon public works, as is the case at 
Epidamnus and in the system which Diophantus 
once tried to establish at Athens. 

These considerations will enable us to form a 
tolerable judgment how far Phaleas has been success- 
ful or unsuccessful in his proposals for a polity. 

The first person, not being a practical politician, 
who set himself to make a statement of the best polity, 
was Hippodamus the son of Euryphon of Miletus, the 
same who invented the method of partitioning cities 
and laid out the Piraeus with intersecting streets—a 
man who in his love of ostentation made himself 
rather eccentric in his general life, so that to some 
people his manner of living appeared extravagant 
from his thick flowing locks and the’ adornments of 
his dress, which although simple was warm not only 
in winter but in the summer months as well, yet who 
at the same time aspired to be a man of learning in all 
the domain of physical science. His projected State 
comprised ten thousand citizens and was divided into 
three parts, the first consisting of Artisans, the second 
of Husbandmen, and the third of the Military or 


1 Reading aad’ etrep det dnpooious elvat, rovs Ta Kowa épya- 
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Armed Class. The land too he wished to divide into 
three parts, viz., sacred, public and private; the sacred 
being that which was to supply the cost of the cus- 
tomary religious services, the public all that was 
devoted to the support of the Military Class, and the 
private the land of the Husbandmen. Further he held 
that there were but three kinds of laws, as the possi- 
ble subjects of judicial procedure were but three, viz., 
assault, trespass and homicide. He proposed to insti- 
tute also one supreme Court of Appeal for all cases in 
which there seemed to have been a failure of justice, 
and to constitute the court of certain Elders appointed 
by voting. Judicial verdicts according to him ought 
not to be returned by balloting; but each juryman 
should bring a tablet on which to inscribe his verdict, 
if it were one of simple condemnation’, while, if it were 
one of simple acquittal, he was to leave the tablet 
blank, and, if it were a qualified one, he was to specify 
the fact. For he disapproved of the system at pre- 
sent established by law on the ground that the jurors 
are compelled to perjure themselves by returning 
an absolute verdict one way or the other. Also he 
proposed a law to confer honour upon anyone who 
made a discovery beneficial to the State and to pro- 
vide support at the public expense for the children of 
those who fell in war—a fact from which we may 
infer that no such custom had as yet been legally 
instituted in other countries, although at the present 
time this law exists both at Athens and in other 
States as well. He proposed too that all the officers of 
State should be elected by the commons, meaning by 
1 Omitting rou dixny. 
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the commons the three classes in the State,and that the 
officers elected should undertake the conduct of affairs 
of State and the protection of foreigners and orphans. 

Criticisin of Such are the most numerous and important 

(1) the clas- ; . 

oe features of the system proposed by Hippodamus. 
The first difficulty which might be raised is as to the 
division of the civic population. The Artisans, the 
Husbandmen and the Military Class are all alike 
members of the polity ; but the Husbandmen do not 
possess arms, and the Artisans possess neither land 
nor arms, so that they both become practically slaves 
of the Military Class. Hence it is impossible that 
they should be eligible to all the honours of State, as 
generals, guardians of the citizens and, I may say, 
the supreme officers generally will necessarily be 
taken from the Military Class. But if they do not 
enjoy full civic rights, how can they cherish a friendly 
disposition to the polity? It may be answered that 
the Military Class ought certainly to be stronger than 
the other two together. But this cannot well be the 
case, unless it is numerous, and, if so, why should the 
other classes enjoy civic rights and have the appoint- 
ment of the officers of State in their control? Again, 
what is the use of the Husbandmen in this State ? 
An Artisan population is of course indispensable, as 
no State can do without Artisans, and they can sup- 
port themselves in the State of Hippodamus as in 
any other State by their art. But the case of the 
Husbandmen is different. There would be good 
reason why they should form a separate class in the 
State, if they merely supplied the military class with 
their sustenance ; but in the polity of Hippodamus 
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they possess land of their own and cultivate it for 
their own private interest. And as to the public land 
from which the military defenders of the State are to 
derive their sustenance, if they cultivate it them- 
selves, there will be no distinction between the 
Soldiery and the Husbandmen, although it is the 
intention of the legislator to create one; while if the 
cultivators of it are distinct from the class which 
cultivates the private estates and from the Soldiery, 
instead of two classes coinciding there will be here a 
fourth class in the State not enjoying civic rights but 
alien to the polity. On the other hand, if Hippo- 
damus makes the same persons cultivators both of 
the private and the public land, how is each of them 
to raise produce enough ‘for the support of two 
households? and why in the world should they not 
simply get their own sustenance and supply the 
soldiery *from the same allotments of land «eithout 
distinguishing the land at all as public or private ? 
All these are points which involve much confusion. 
Again, there is a defect in the proposed law of Gy ese 

judicial procedure *by which a divided verdict is cedure, 
required, whereas the terms of the suit are simple, 
and the juror is converted into an arbitrator. Al- 
though in arbitration this is possible, even where 
there are several arbitrators, as they consult together 
on the verdict to be returned, it is impossible in 
Courts of Law; on the contrary, most legislators ex- 
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pressly provide against consultation among the jurors. 
Further will there not be inevitable confusion in the 
verdict whenever it is the opinion of the juror that 
the defendant is liable but not to the full amount 
alleged by the plaintiff? Suppose e.g. the plaintiff 
demands twenty minae, whereas the juror awards’ 
him ten, or one juror rather more than ten, a 
second rather less, a third five, and another four ; it 
is evident that they will fix various fractions In this 
way, while some again will mulct him in the full sum 
demanded and others will let him off scot-free. What is 
to be the method of reckoning these votes? And 
further no one compels a juror to perjure himself if 
he returns a verdict of simple acquittal or condemna- 
tion, where the accusation is duly preferred in simple 
terms. For a juror who votes acquittal decides not 
that the defendant owes nothing but that he does not 
owe the twenty minae claimed ; and the only person 
guilty of perjury is a juror who returns a verdict for 
the plaintiff, when he does not believe that the de- 
fendant owes the twenty minae. 

(3) the re- Again, as to the propriety of conferring some dis- 

ferred upon tinction upon persons who inake a discovery beneficial 

factors. to the State, such legislation is not free from peril 
and has merely a specious sound, involving as it does 
intrigues and possibly disturbances of the polity. But 
this is a question which merges itself in a different 
problem and a distinct inquiry. It is a difficult 
question to some people whether it is injurious or 
advantageous to States to alter their ancestral laws 
and customs where another better law or custom is 
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possible. Hence it is not easy to yield an offhand 
assent to the proposal of Hippodamus, if we assume 
‘the inexpediency of such alteration. People may 
move the abolition of old laws and customs or of the 
political constitution as a public benefit. 

But as we have alluded to the subject, it will be Arguments 
worth while to discuss it a little more fully. There is against the 


‘ ‘ a, alteration 
room, as we said, for a difference of opinion. At first of ancestral 


sight there would seem to be an advantage in altera- customs. 
tion, as it has certainly proved beneficial in the other 
Sciences. Thus there has been a benefit in the de- 
parture from ancestral rules in Medicine, Gymnastic 
and the arts and faculties generally; and as Politics 
deserves to be placed in this category, it is evident 
that the same must be true also of Politics. It may 
be said that there is an indication of this truth in the 
facts of History, as ancient customs are exceedingly 
rude and barbarous. For instance, the Greeks always 
carried daggers and purchased their wives from one 
another; in fact all such primitive institutions as 
survive in the world are quite absurd, as e.g. the 
law at Cumae in cases of homicide that the defendant 
is held to have been guilty of the murder, if the 
prosecutor produces a certain number of his own 
kinsmen as witnesses. As a general rule it is not 
what is ancient but what is good that the world 
wants. Nor is it likely that our first parents, whether 
they were the children of earth or the survivors of 
some catastrophe, were any better than ordinary or 
unwise people, as in fact is the common notion of 
the Earth-children or Giants. It is absurd therefore 
to abide by their decrees. We may add that it is 
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not desirable to leave even the written laws unal- 
tered. For as in the arts generally, so in the political 
system it is impossible that everything should be pre- 
cisely specified in writing. The terms of the written 
law are necessarily general, whereas its practical ap- 
plication is to individual cases. It is evident then 
that an alteration is right in the case of certain laws 
and on particular occasions. From another point of 
view however such alterations seem to require no 
little caution. Where the improvement is but slight 
compared with the evil of accustoming the citizens 
lightly to repeal the laws, it is undoubtedly our duty to 
pass over some mistakes whether of the legislature or 
the executive, as the benefit we shall derive from the 
alteration will not be equal to the harm we shall get 
by accustoming ourselves to disobey authority. The 
illustration from the arts is fallacious. There is no 
parallel between altering an art and altering a law. 
For all the potency of the law to secure obedience 
depends upon habit, and habit can only be formed by 
lapse of time; so that the ready transition from the 
existing laws to others that are new Is a weakening 
of the efficacy of law itself. And further even if 
we assume that it is right to alter laws, we have still 
to ask whether this is true of all laws and in every 
form of polity, and whether the alteration should be 
the work of any one who chooses or only of certain 
definite people. These are points of great importance, 
and in view of them we may now abandon this in- 
quiry as being rather suited to another occasion. 

In the polity of Lacedaemon or Crete, and indeed, 
we may say, in any polity whatever there are two 
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points to be considered, viz. firstly, how far it is suc- 
cessful or the reverse in its legislative enactments 
considered relatively to the best system, and secondly, 
how far it runs counter to the general principle or 
plan of the polity which the citizens propose to 
themselves. 

Now it is allowed on all hands that in a State The Lace- 
which is to enjoy a noble polity the citizens must be Polity. 
relieved from anxiety about the bare necessaries of 
life. But the means of securing this relief are not 
easy to apprehend. The natural suggestion is that 
there should be a large subject population, but it ts 
one which is not free from danger. For the Penestae in The Helot. 
Thessaly made frequent attacks upon the Thessalians, 
as did also the Helots upon the Lacedaemonians ; in- 
deed they may be described as perpetually lying in 
wait to take advantage of their masters’ misfortunes. 
And if the same result has not yet occurred in the 
case of the Cretans, the reason is probably that, 
although the neighbouring States are at war among 
themselves, none has allied itself with the revolted 
serfs of another ; for to do so would be prejudicial to 
their own interests, as they are themselves too the 
masters of a surrounding subject populace. Whereas, 
if we look at the Lacedaemonians, we find that their 
neighbours without exception were their enemies, 
Argives, Messenians and Arcadians, so that the Helots 
were encouraged to revolt. For the reason why the 
Thessalians themselves originally suffered from such 
revolts was’ that they were still at war with the 
nations upon their frontiers, viz. the Achaeans, Per- 
rhaebians and Magnesians. And even apart from 
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further trouble the mere supervision of u subject 
populace in itself seems to be troublesome enough. 
What is the right way of dealing with them? If 
they are left without restraint, they grow insolent 
and claim equality with their masters; while, if they 
are harshly treated, they are in a state of conspiracy 
and bitter illwill. It is evident then that the Lace- 
daemonians, whose experience in respect of the 
Helots is such as I have described, are not the dis- 
coverers of the best system of governing subjects. 
Again, the licence of the women at Lacedaemon is 
equally fatal to the spirit of the polity and to the hap- 
piness of the State. For as husband and wife are con- 
stituent elements of a household, it is evidently right 
to regard a State also as divided nearly equally into 
the male and female population ; and accordingly in 
any polity where the condition of the women is un- 
satisfactory, one-half of the State must be regarded 
as destitute of legislative regulations. And this is 
actually the case at Lacedaemon. For the legislator 
in his desire to impart a character of hardiness to the 
State as a whole, although’ true to his principle as 
regards the men, has been guilty of serious oversights 
in his treatment of the women, as their life is one of 
unrestrained and indiscriminate licence and luxury. 
A necessary result then in a polity so constituted is 
the worship of wealth, especially if the citizens are 
under the thumb of the women, as is generally the 
case with military and warlike races, if we except the 
Celts and any others who have openly attached them- 
selves to men. It was in fact with good reason, as it 
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appears, that the author of the myth made Ares the 
paramour of Aphrodite ; for experience shews that 
military nations are all strongly inclined to the pas- 
sion of love. Accordingly the influence of women 
prevailed at Lacedaemon ; and while the Lacedae- 
monian empire lasted a great deal of business passed 
through their hands. But what difference does it 
make whether women actually hold office or the offi- 
cers of State are ruled by the women? The result 
is in either case the same. And whereas bravery is 
of no use in any of the routine duties of life >but at 
the best is useful only in the conduct of war, the 
Lacedaemonian women were the greatest nuisance 
even in military matters, as they proved at the time 
of the Theban invasion, when not only were they 
wholly useless like the women in other States but 
they were the cause of more confusion than the 
enemy. There seems to have been originally a reason 
for the licence of the women at Lacedaemon. Living 
always beyond the borders, as their military expedi- 
tions required, the Lacedaemonians were long strangers 
to their own land during their wars with the Argives 
and afterwards with the Arcadians and Messenians. 
And when the turmoil of war was over, the legislator, 
into whose hands they put themselves, found them 
already disciplined by their military life—for a 
soldier's life has many elements of virtue—whereas 
Lycurgus, as the story goes, made an effort to re- 
duce the women to conformity with the laws, but 
they resisted so stoutly that he abandoned the at- 
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tempt. These considerations will account for the 
actual events and therefore no doubt for the de- 
fective discipline of the women. But the point we 
are investigating 1s not what is or is not excusable, 
but what is or is not right. And the unsatisfactory 
condition of the women seems, as was before re- 
marked, not only to create a certain indecorum in 
‘the polity itself but to contribute something to the 
avarice of the citizens. 

And this brings me to another point ; for it isa 
natural sequel of these remarks to take exception to 
the inequality of property. Things have come to 
this, that there are some Lacedaemonians who possess 
vast estates and others who possess extremely little ; 
so that the ownership of the soil has fallen gradually 
into the hands of a few persons. This is a point upon 
which the legal regulations too are unsatisfactory. 
For the legislature, while setting and rightly setting 
a stigma upon the purchase or sale of patrimonies, 
allowed absolute liberty of presentation or bequest. 
Yet the result will of course be the same in the one case. 
as in the other. Another defect is that owing to the 
number of heiresses and the practice of giving large 
dowries nearly two-fifths of the whole soil belongs to 
women*®. But rather than this should be the case it 
were better that dowries should be prohibited alto- 
gether, or a small or at most a moderate dowry 
permitted by law. “Again there ought to be laws 
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regulating the betrothal of hetresses; whereas now a 
Jather is at liberty to give his daughter and heiress 
ih marriage to any one he chooses, and if he dies 
without disposing of her by his will, whoever is left 
heir to the residue of his property gives her in mar- 
riage to anyone he likes. The result is that, although 
the country is capable of maintaining fifteen hundred 
knights and thirty thousand heavy-armed troops, the 
total number came to be less than one thousand. The 
evil of this system at Lacedaemon has been proved by 
actual experience; for the State could not sustain a 
single blow’ but perished from the paucity of its 
population. It is said that under the earlier kings 
the Lacedaemonians were in the habit of admitting 
non-citizens to civic rights, thereby preventing de- 
population in those days despite the long wars in 
which they were engaged, and that the Spartiates’* 
themselves were at one time as many as_ ten 
thousand. However, whether this is true or false, it 
is better that the State should have a large popu- 
lation secured to it by an equalization of property 
than by an extension of civic rights. But the law 
relating to the procreation of children is also an 
obstacle in the way of this reform. The legislator in 
his desire to multiply as much as possible the number 
of Spartiates encourages the citizens to beget the 
largest possible number of children. There is a law 
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at Lacedaemon that the parent of three sons is re- 
lieved of military service and the parent of four sons 
enjoys an immunity from all public burdens. But it 
is evident that if population increases greatly, while 
the soil remains divided in the way I have described, 
there will inevitably be a large body of poor. 

Again the conditions of the Ephoralty are unsatis- 
factory. ‘Although it is an office which controls issues 
of the highest importance to the Lacedaemonian State, 
all the Ephors are elected from the commons, and 
the result is that very poor people often find their way 
into the Ephoral College, and their impecuniousness, 
as experience teaches, makes them venal. Their 
venality was displayed as on many previous occasions, 
so quite recently in the Andrian’ case, where a certain 
number of the Ephors were corrupted by bribes and 
did all that in them lay to work the ruin of the State. 
Nor 2s this all; the dignity, the almost despotic 
nature of the office compelled the kings themselves to 
pay court to the Ephors and in this among other ways 
tended to injure the polity, as it gradually ceased 
to be an Aristocracy and became a Democracy. It is 
true that the Ephoral College is the keystone of the 
polity. For the commons are kept quiet by their 
eligibility to the highest office of State; and thus, 
whether the result is due to the legislator or to 
fortune, the institution of the Ephoralty is practically 
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beneficial. For if a polity is to be preserved, all the ele- 
ments of the State must desire that it should exist and 
‘continue permanently the same. Thus at Lucedaemon 
this is the case with the Kings owing to their royal 
dignity, with the upper classes owing to the Senate, 
as the senatorial office is a prize proposed to their 
virtue, and with the commons owing to the Ephoralty, 
as it is open te the whole body of citizens. But, 
although it is right that all the citizens should be 
eligible to this office, the election ought not to be 
conducted in the present fashion which is absolutely 
puerile. And further, as the Ephors, being persons of 
no special qualifications, are supreme judges in cases 
of high importance, it is desirable that they should 
not pass judgments according to their own arbitrary 
discretion but should be guided by written formulae, 
ie. by the laws. Also the manner of life of the 
Ephors is not consistent with the spirit of the State, 
"as it is one of inordinate licence, whereas among 
the citizens generally the error is rather on the side 
of excessive austerity, so that their power of en- 
durance fails, and by secret evasions of the law they 
enjoy the pleasure of sensual vratifications. 

Nor again are the conditions of the Senate un- The Senate 
exceptionable. It might perhaps be said that they 
were advantageous to the State, if the Senators were 
men of virtuous character and adequate discipline in 
true manly excellence ; although even then it would 
be a question whether they ought to be supreme 
judges in important cases during the whole period of 
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their natural life, as there is an old age of the in- 
tellect as well as of the body. But when their dis- 
cipline has been such that the legislator himself is 
distrustful of their virtue, the state of things is full of 
danger. Experience shows that the occupants of this 
office frequently sacrifice the public interest to cor- 
ruption or personal favouritism. It is desirable 
therefore that they should not be, as now in fact they 
are, irresponsible. It may be thought that all the 
officers of State are responsible to the Ephors. But 
in the first place the prerogative so conferred upon 
the Ephoralty is too great, and secondly this general 
responsibility to the Ephors is not what we mean, 
when we say that the officers of State ought to be 
responsible. Further, the election of the Senators is 
puerile as regards the means of deciding between the 
candidates ; nor is it right that anyone who is to be 
found worthy of the office should be obliged to make 
a ‘personal canvass, as the right man ought to fill 
the office whether he wishes or not. But in the 
present instance it is evident that the legislator is 
acting upon the same principle as in the other ar- 
rangements of the polity. It is because his object is 
to render the citizens ambitious that he has intro- 
duced *this personal canvass in the election of Senators : 
for nobody but an ambitious man would personally 
solicit office. Yet it may be said that nearly all the 
deliberate crimes which are done in the world are 
the results of ambition and avarice. 

But to come to the Kings: the question whether 
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Kingship is or is not a desirable institution in States 
may be discussed at another time. Assuredly however 
it is desirable to depart from the system which now 
exists at Lacedaemon and select each King in virtue 
solely of his own life. It is clear that the legislator 
himself despairs of making the Kings noble and 
good ; at all events he distrusts them, as not being 
men of sufficient goodness, and it was accordingly 
the custom of the Lacedaemonians to associate the 
enemies of the Kings with them in their missions 
beyond the borders and ‘to look upon the dissen- 
sions of the Kings as constituting a safeguard of 
the State. 

Again the institution of common meals, the so- The Phi- 
called Phiditia, as regulated by its author, is open to common 

meals. 

objection. The expenses of these. meetings ought» 
rather to be borne by the State Exchequer as in 
Crete ; whereas at Lacedaemon every one is bound 
to contribute, although some of the citizens are ex- 
tremely poor and unable to afford the outlay. The 
result is therefore just the opposite of the legislator’s 
intention ; while he means the institution of common 
meals to be a democratical one, as at present regu- 
lated it turns out anything but democratical. For the 
very poor cannot well take part in it; and yet the 
constitutional limit of the citizenship at Lacedaemon 
is that any one who cannot pay this tax should not 
enjoy the rights of a citizen. 

The law relating to the Admirals has already been The Admi- 
attacked by others; and rightly so, as it is a cause 
of civil discord. For the Admiralty is little less than 
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a second Kingship established as a counterpoise to 
the Kings who are ‘perpetual generals. 

There is yet another criticism which may be ad- 
vanced against the fundamental principle of the legis- 
lator, as indeed it has been advanced by Plato himself 
in the Laws’. It is that the whole system of the 
Lacedaemonian legislation is intended to produce one 
element of virtue, viz. military virtue, as conducing to 
a career of conquest. The result was that, so long as 
the Lacedaemonians were at war, all was well with 
them; but no sooner had they made the empire their 
own than their power began to decay, because they 
had not learnt to live a life of leisure nor acquired 
any more valuable discipline than that of war. And 
they make another mistake not less serious. They 
hold that those Goods which are the supreme objects 
of human desire are to be obtained by virtue rather 
than by vice, and so far they are right; but when 
they regard these Goods as preferable to Virtue itself, 
they are wrong. 

Lastly the system of public Finance among the 
Spartiates is bad. There is no reserve fund in the 
State Exchequer against the necessity of great wars, 
and they are slow to pay extraordinary taxes; for as 
nearly all the land is in the hand of the Spartiates, 
they are not careful to examine each other’s pay- 
ments. In fact the issue of the Lacedaemonian 
legislation has been just the opposite of such a state 
of things as would be expedient. For while the legis- 
lator has reduced the State to poverty, he has in- 
spired the individual citizens with a love of money. 

Reading ai8ious. * Laie i. pp. 625, 3qq. 
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We must now leave our survey of the Lacedae- 
monian polity, as these are the features in it which 
most invite criticism. 

The Cretan polity is closely parallel to the La- Cap. x. 

cedaemonian ; but although in some small respects @Gen” 
it is rather superior its general character is one of 
less finish, One might suspect, even if History did Relation of 
not relate, that the Lacedaemonian polity has been in poly 
most of its features modelled upon the Cretan ; and the ¢ 
as a general rule ancient institutions are not so finely 
elaborated as more modern ones. The story runs 
that Lycurgus, when he gave up his guardianship 
of King Charillus and went abroad, spent his time 
chiefly in Crete, being led to do so by the relationship 
existing between the Lacedaemonians and the Cretans. 
For the Lyctians were Laconian colonists, and the 
founders of the colony discovered the system of laws 
in question already existing among the inhabitants of 
that day. Accordingly the same laws prevail to the 
present time among the Perioeci or subject peoples 
an Crete, the theory being that this legislative system 
was introduced in the first instance by Minos. It 
may be said that the island is naturally adapted by 
the advantages of its situation to be the imperial 
State of the Greeks; for it commands the whole 
Mediterranean, upon which all or nearly all Greek 
States are situated, being but a short distance from 
Peloponnesus on the one hand and from the parts of 
Asia about Triopium and Rhodes on the other. It 
was thus that Minos acquired the empire of the sea, 
reduced or colonized all the islands and eventually in 
an invasion of Sicily lost his life near Camicus in 
that island. 
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There is a certain analogy between the Cretan 
polity and the Lacedaemonian. There is in both a 
subject agricultural class, the Helots at Lacedaemon 
and the Perioeci in Crete ; and in both there is the 
institution of common meals which were originally 
called by the Lacedaemonians not Phiditia but Andria 
as by the Cretans—a clear proof that they have been 
introduced from Crete. And further the political 
systems are analogous. The Ephors have the same 
authority as the so-called Cosmi in Crete, although 
the Ephors are five in number and the Cosmi ten ; 
so too the Senate in Lacedaemon is equivalent to the 
Senate, or, as it is called, the Council, in Crete. 
There were Kings at one time in Crete; but sub- 
sequently the Kingship was done away, and the 
command in war belongs now to the Cosmi. All 
the citizens may attend the Public Assembly; but 
its power is limited to confirming the resolutions of 
the Senate and Cosmi. 

The common meals are better regulated in Crete 
than at Lacedaemon. At Lacedaemon every citizen 
pays his quota as a poll-tax ; and, if he fails, there is 
a law which disfranchises him, as I said before. In 
Crete, on the other hand, the expense is more an 
affair of the State. ‘Of the entire landed produce and 
live stock belonging to the State as well as of the 
taxes paid by the Perioeci one portion is set apart 
for the worship of the Gods and the public ser- 
vices and the other for the common meals, so 
that all alike, women, children and men, are sup- 
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ported at the public expense. The legislator has 
deyised a variety of expedients to ensure the modera- 
tion in eating which he conceives to be beneficial 
and also the separation of the women from the men 
as a means of preventing large families. It is evident 
however that the common meals are better ordered 
in Crete than at Lacedaemon. 

But the institution of the Cosmi is even worse The Cosm. 
than the Ephoralty. The evil inherent in the Ephoral 
College, viz. the eligibility of persons who have no 
special qualification, exists equally in 'the case of the 
Cosmi, without the same political advantage. At 
Lacedaemon, as all are equally eligible to the Ephoralty, 
the commons to whom the highest office of State is 
thus opened are eager to preserve the polity ; whereas 
in Crete the Cosmi are elected not from the whole 
body of citizens but from certain privileged families, 
and the Senators from among the ex-Cosmi. (To 
these last the same remarks will apply as to the 
Senators elected at Lacedaemon ; their irresponsi- 
bility and their tenure of office for life are privileges 
exceeding their deserts, and their authority, not being 
controlled by written formulae but wholly arbitrary, 
involves a peril to the State*.) Nor is it safe to infer 
the excellence of the constitutional system from the 
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2 The sentence contained within the brackets, if it refers, as 
seems probable, to the senators, is rather in the nature of a, foot- 
note and interferes with the general course of the criticism 
passed upon the institution of the Cosmi. Besides this, it was 
the arbitrary decisions of the Ephors—not of the Senate—at 
Lacedaemon that were criticized (p. 48, ll. 11—13). 
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fact that the commons remain quiet, although they 
are not eligible to this office, z.e. the office of Cosmiz ; 
for the Cosmi, unlike the Ephors, have no oppor- 
tunity of personal gain, as they dwell in an island far 
away from all influences likely to corrupt them. The 
remedy adopted for this defect, z.e. the limetation in 
the chotce of Cosmi, is extraordinary and characteristic 
rather of a dynasty or close oligarchy than of a con- 
stitutional government. I[t not infrequently happens 
that a certain number either of their fellow-ma- 
gistrates themselves or of private citizens combine 
to expel the Cosmi, and the Cosmi are at liberty to 
resign their office before the expiration of its full 
term. ‘But it is better that such matters should be 
ordered by law than by a rule so uncertain as the 
will of individuals. 

?No evil however is so serious as the suspension 
of the office of Cosmi, which is often effected by great 
persons who desire to escape trial for their mis- 
deeds—a fact which proves that the Cretan system 
has some elements of a constitutional government 
but 1s not so much a constitutional government as a 
narrow oligarchy. It is the habit of these persons, 
by forming cliques among the commons and their 
own personal friends, to produce “a state of anarchy, 
disturbance and civil war. But when this is the case 
within a State does it not virtually cease for a while 
to be a State? is not the political union temporarily 


1 Reading ratra 8. 
2 Reading wdvrwy 8€ davAcrarov to tip dxoopias, hy Kabieract 
woAXdxis ot ay py dixas Bovhwrvra 80vva rey dvvacrer. 
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dissolved? There is great danger in such a condi- 
tion of the State, as anyone who wishes to attack it 
has now the opportunity. But, as I have already _ p.’. 
remarked, Crete is preserved by its situation ; its 
remoteness acts like a Lacedaemonian edict for the 
expulsion of foreigners. Hence the Perioeci are 
faithful to the Cretans, whereas the Helots revolt 
again and again ; for the Cretans have nothing to do 
with external dominion, and it is only ‘lately that 
a war of mercenaries has been carried into the 
island and has revealed the inherent weakness of its 
laws. 

With this remark we may conclude our survey of 
the Cretan polity. 

It is a general opinion that the Carthaginians live cup. x1. 
under a polity which is excellent and in many re- 7/¢Poiy, 
spects superior to all others, while there are some 
points in which it most resembles the Lacedaemonian. 

The fact is that these three polities, the Cretan, the 

Lacedaemonian and the Carthaginian have a sort of 

family likeness and differ widely from all others, and 

not a few of their institutions are excellent. *It may 

be inferred that a polity is well ordered, when the 

commons are ever loyal to the political system, and 

no civil conflict worth speaking of has arisen, nor has 

anyone succeeded in making himself tyrant. The Comparison 
of the Lace- 

points in which the Carthaginian polity resembles 4 yee 

the Lacedaemonian are that the common meals of « ginian poli- 


1 The allusion is probably to the expedition of the Phocian 
Phalaecus at the end of the Sacred War B.c. 346. ° 

2 Reading onpetov 8€ rodcreias ed cuvreraypems and omitting 
€xovear. 
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the Clubs correspond to the Phiditia and the office of 
the Hundred-and-Four to the Ephoralty, ‘with this 
advantage that the Hundred-and-Four are elected 
for their personal merit, whereas the Ephors are 
taken from any ordinary people, and lastly the Kings 
and Senators in the one to the Kings and Senators in 
the other. It is a point of superiority in the Car- 
thaginian polity “that the Kings do not belong to a 
separate family and this one of no particular merit, 
and that, although they must belong to one of certain 
distinguished families, they succeed to the throne by 
election and not by senjority. For as the Kings are 
constituted the supreme authorities in important 
matters, the result is that, if they are worthless per- 
sons, they do serious injury and in fact have done it 
to the Lacedaemonian State. 

Character Of the points which may fairly be censured as 

of the Car- es ; 

thaginian deviations from the best polity nearly all are common 
to the three polities mentioned above ; whereas those 
which are censurable as offending against the primary 
conception of an Aristocracy or a Polity whech the 
State proposes to itself are errors partly on the side 
of Democracy and partly of Oligarchy. For instance, 
it is within the competence of the Kings and the 
Senate, provided that they are unanimous, to decide 
whether business shall or shall not be brought before 
the Commons ; although, if they disagree, it is neces- 
sarily referred to the Commons. On the other hand, 


1 Reading mdnv ov xeipov’ of pev yap éx trav ruxorvtray eici 
K.T.X. 
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whenever they submit business to the Commons, the 
popular assembly is thereby empowered not merely 
to listen to all the resolutions of the government, but 
it has authority also to pronounce judgment upon 
them, and anyone who chooses is at liberty to object 
to the proposals—which Is not the case in the Lacedae- 
monian and Cretan polities. So far the polity of 
Carthage ts democratical. But there is an oligarchical 
element in the power of cooption enjoyed by the 
Pentarchies, which are boards of high and various 
authority, in their right of electing the Hundred who 
are the highest officers of State and in their tenure 
of official power for a longer period than any other 
board of officers, as their power begins before they ac- 
tually enter upon office and continues after they have 
actually gone out of it. The unpaid character of the 
Pentarchies, their appointment by other means than 
by lot, and other similar features of the polity may 
be regarded as aristocratical ; so too is the rule by 
which all cases alike are tried by ‘certain fixed boards 
of magistrates, instead of being divided among different 
boards as at Lacedaemon. The point in which the 
Carthaginian system departs most widely from Aris- 
tocracy on the side of Oligarchy is in the popular 
idea that wealth as well as merit deserves to be con- 
sidered in the election of officers of State, as it is 
impossible for a poor man to enjoy the leisure neces- 
sary for the proper performance of official duties. 
Assuming then that election by wealth is oligarchical 
and election by merit aristocratical, we may reckon 
as a third method the one which obtains in the con- 
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stitutional system of the Carthaginians who in the 
election of officers of State generally and especially 
of the highest officers, viz. the Kings and the Generals, 
pay regard not to wealth only nor to merit only but 
to both. This departure from the principles of Aris- 
tocracy must be regarded as an error of the legislator. 
It is a point of primary importance to provide in the 
first instance that the best citizens, not only during 
their period of office but in all their private life, may 
be able to enjoy leisure and be free from degrading 
duties. But granting that it is right to have regard 
not only to merit but also to affluence as a incans of 
securing leisure, we may still censure the arrange- 
ment by which at Carthage the highest offices of 
State, viz. the Kingship and Generalship, are put up 
to sale. The effect of such a Jaw is that wealth is 
more highly esteemed than virtue, and the whole 
State is avaricious. *Whenever the ruling class re- 
gards a thing as honourable, the opinion of the citizens 
generally is sure to follow suit. No polity however 
can be permanently aristocratical where merit is not 
held in supreme honour. Nor is it unreasonable that 
people, ?if they pay for the privilege, should get the 
habit of making their official status a source of pe- 
cuniary profit, when they have been put to heavy ex- 
penses in order to hold it. If a poor man of good 
character will aspire to be the gainer by his office, the 
same will be true, a fortiori, of one whose character 
stands lower, as is the case with the purchaser of 
oficial power, when he has already been put to great 
expense. It follows that the offices of State ought 
1 Reading 6 7: 3° av vroAdBn. 2 Reading rovr’ avaupevous. 
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to be in the hands of the persons ’who are able to 
fill them best. But even if the legislator did not 
trouble himself about the poverty of the higher class 
of citizens, it would be worth while to make provision 
for their leisure at least during the time that they 
hold office. 

Another objectionable point is the concentration Acoumute- 
of several offices in the same hands, which is a fa- offices. 
vourite plan of the Carthaginians. For a single work 
is best performed by a single person. It is the legis- 
lator’s business to secure this division of labour 
and not appoint the same man to be flute-player 
and cobbler. Thus in any state of considerable size 
a division of offices among a number of people is the 
more statesmanlike and popular arrangement; *not 
only does it admit a larger number of citizens to 
official power, but, as we said, the same work is more 
successfully and rapidly performed, as may be seen 
in naval and military affairs, m both of which the prin- 
ciple of rule and subjection may be said to pervade 
the whole force. But despite the oligarchical character Emigration. 
of the polity the Carthaginians are *most successful in 
avoiding civil disturbance by sending out from time 
to time a certain number of the common people to 
their subject States and thereby enabling them to 
acquire riches. This is their means of healing the 
wounds of the polity and placing it on a permanent 
basis. But we may fairly object that this is but the 
work of Fortune, and that it is the legislator who 


1 Reading rovs dvvapyevous apsora dpye. 
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ought to prevent civil war; while as things are, in 
the event of some calamity and a general revolt of 
the subject class, the laws afford no means of securing 
peace. Such then are the conditions of the Lace- 
daemonian, the Cretan and the Carthaginian polities 
which have all a just and high reputation. 

Among those who have put forward theories re- 
specting a polity there are some who never took part 
in political affairs of any kind but spent their whole 
lives in private stations. Their theories, so far as they 
deserve notice, have been practically discussed already. 
Others again who themselves engaged in public life 
have acted as legislators in their own or alien States, 
whether as the framers of codes of law only or of 
forms of polity as well, as e.g. Lycurgus and Solon, 
who were the authors both of a code and of a polity. 

The Lacedaemonian polity has been already dis- 
cussed. Solon is sometimes considered to have had 
great merit as a legislator on the ground that he put 
an end to an Oligarchy which until his time had 
been absolutely unqualified, delivered the commons 
from a state of servitude and established the now 
hereditary Democracy by a wise admixture of various 
constitutional elements, viz. of Oligarchy in the Council 
of Areopagus, of Aristocracy in the elective nature of 
the offices of State and of Democracy in the Courts of 
Law. The idea is that Solon, while he refrained from 
destroying the institutions which he found already in 
existence, viz. the Council and the election of officers 
of State, at the same time gave the commons a definite 
position by admitting all the citizens to sit in the 
Courts of Law. It is for this that he is sometimes 
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censured as having destroyed the balance of power 
within the State by assigning the supreme juris- 
diction to a body chosen by lot like his Court of 
Law. For no sooner had the Court of Law ‘increased 
in power than public men, by paying court to the 
tyranny of the commons, reduced the polity to the 
Democracy we now know; Ephialtes and Pericles 
curtailed the privileges of the Areopagus, Pericles 
converted the Courts of Law into salaried bodies, and 
so each succeeding demagogue outdid his predecessor 
in the privileges he conferred upon the commons until 
the present Democracy was the result. It appears 
however that this state of things was not so much 
the consequence of Solon’s policy as due to accident. 
The fact is that the commons to whom the naval vic- 
tory in the Persian wars was due were elated by their 
success and got unprincipled demagogues to lead 
them, as all respectable persons took an opposite line 
in politics. So far as Solon is concerned, it seems that 
he bestowed upon the commons no more than the 
necessary minimum of political power, viz. the right of 
electing officers of State and holding them responsible ; 
for if the power of the commons were less than this, 
they would be slaves and enemies of the polity. All 
the offices of State Solon filled with members of the 
noble or wealthy classes, viz. the Pentacosiomedimnl, 
the Zeugitae, and a third class called the Knights, 
while the fourth or Thetic class was excluded from 
all office. 

In the list of legislators we may mention Zaleucus 
among the Epizephyrian Locrians and Charondas of 

1 Reading toyucev. 
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Catana among his own countrymen and in the Chalci- 
dian States of Italy and Sicily generally. An attempt 
is sometimes made to make out an actual catena of 
legislators. It is represented that the first scientific 
legislator was Onomacritus, a Locrian by birth, who 
had been trained in Crete, where he stayed some 
time in the exercise of his prophetic art, that Thales 
was his friend, Lycurgus and Zaleucus pupils of 
Thales and Charondas a pupil of Zaleucus. But this 
theory pays ‘too little regard to chronological facts, 
not to say that there was also the Theban lawgiver, 
Philolaus of Corinth, whose name ts omitted in the 
list. 

Philolaus, who belonged to the family of the Bac- 
chiadae, formed an attachment to the Olympian victor 
Diocles and, when Diocles quitted the city for the 
loathing he had for the incestuous love of his mother 
Alcyone, Philolaus too migrated to Thebes, and both 
died there. And to this day their graves are shown at 
Thebes; they are easily visible one from the other, but 
on the side of Corinth one falls within the view and 
the other does not. The story is that they willed to 
be so buried ; for Diocles still loathed his mother’s 
passion and would not, ax Philolaus would, that the 
land of Corinth should be visible from his tomb. This 
then was the cause of their dwelling at Thebes ; and 
Philolaus gave the Thebans laws respecting various 
matters and especially respecting parentage, the laws 
of adoption as they are called, which form a peculiar 
feature of his legislation and are meant to preserve 
the number of allotments without change. 


1 Reading doxenrorepov trav ypovey. 
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There is no legislative enactment peculiar to Chsrondas. 
Charondas, except the procedure in cases of false 
witness ; he was the author of the solemn indictment 
for perjury. In point of ‘detail however he is more 
exact even than legislators of our own time. 

The peculiar feature in the laws of Phaleas is the Phaleas 
equalization of properties ; and in those of Plato the 
community of women, children and property, the 
common meals of the women, the law relating to con- 
vivial meetings, that the sober people are to be 
presidents of the banquet, and the law of military 
exercises intended to make the citizens by practice 
equally dexterous with both hands, as it is not night 
according to Plato that one hand should be useful 
and the other useless. 

There are also laws of Draco; but he made Draco. 
them for a polity already existing, nor is there any 
special feature in them which deserves to be men- 
tioned, except their severity as shown in the heavy 
penalties. 

Pittacus too was the framer of a code and not of Pittacus. 
a polity. It is a law peculiar to him that drunken 
people, *if they commit a breach of order, are to be 
punished more severely than sober. For as outrages 
are more frequently committed by people in a drunken 
than in a sober state, Pittacus disregarded the idea 
that an allowance should be more readily made for 
drunken people, and looked solely to the public 
interest. 


l Omitting roy voper. 
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Lastly, Androdamas of Rhegium acted as lawgiver 
to the Chalcidians in the Thracian peninsula ; he is 
the author of laws about cases of homicide and about 
heiresses, although there is no peculiar law of his to 
be mentioned. 

Our survey of polities, whether actually realized or 
merely proposed by certain thinkers, may now be 
regarded as complete. 


BOOK III. 


IN any inquiry into the nature and character of par- crap. 1 
ticular polities we may say that the first point to be 
considered is the nature of the State. At present 
there is often a difference of opinion, as one party 
asserts that it 1s the State which has done a certain 
action, and another that it is not the State but the 
Oligarchy or the Tyrant by whom it was governed. 
Also it is necessary to settle this point, as a State is 
the sphere in which all the activity of a statesman or 
legislator is displayed, and the polity itself is nothing 
more than a certain order of the inhabitants of the 
State. But as the State belongs to the category of The defini- 
compound things, like anything else which is a whole pian. 
but composed of many parts, It 1s clear that we must 
first investigate the conception of the citizen; for 
the State is composed of a number of citizens. We 
have to inquire then to whom the title “citizen” be- 
longs, or, in other words, what is the nature of a 
citizen. For the conception of the citizen as of the 
State is often disputed, nor is the world agreed in 
recognizing the same person as a citizen. Thus it 
often happens that one who is a citizen in a De- 
mocracy is not a citizen in an Oligarchy. 

7—2 
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Now putting out of sight persons who acquire the 
title of citizen in some exceptional way, e.g. honorary 
citizens, we may lay it down that it is not residence 
which constitutes a citizen, as the qualification of 
residence belongs equally to aliens settled in the 
country and to slaves. Nor again does citizenship 
consist simply in the participation in legal rights to 
the extent of being party to an action as defendant 
or plaintiff, for this is a qualification possessed equally 
by the members of different States who associate on 
the basis of commercial treaties’. (It may be observed 
that in many places resident aliens are not admitted 
to the full enjoyment even of these legal rights, but 
are obliged to put themselves under the protection of 
a patron. It is only in a certain imperfect sense then 
that they are members of an association so consti- 
tuted*.) Such persons on the contrary are much in 
the same position as children who are too young to be 
entered upon the register of the deme or old men who 
are exempted from civil duties ; for although these 
classes are to be called citizens in a certain sense, it is 
not in a sense quite absolute and unlimited, but with 


1 The clause xat yap ravra tovros vrapyece is not found in the 
best MSS. and should probably be omitted from the text. If it 
is retained, the meaning is ‘as these rights among others are 
enjoyed by them.” 

2 I have enclosed these two sentences within brackets, not 
meaning that they are spurious but that they are purenthetical 
and interrupt the argument of the passage. In an English work 
they would naturally appeur asa fout-note. Aristotle wishes to 
explain that the qualification described in the words oi rap 
Sixaiwy peréyovres x... does not necessarily belong to pérockor 
as well as to oj amo cupBorwy xowwwvorvres. 
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some such qualifying word as “immature” or “ super- 
vannuated ” or the like, it does not matter what. Our 
meaning at least is plain; we want a definition of the 
citizen in the absolute sense, one to whom no such 
exception can be taken as makes it necessary to cor- 
rect our definition. For difficulties of a similar kind 
may be discussed and settled respecting persons who 
have been disfranchised or exiled. There is nothing 
whereby a citizen in the absolute sense is so well de- 
fined as by participation in judicial power and public 
office. But the offices of State are of two kinds. Some 
are determinate In point of time; thus there are cer- 
tain offices which may never in any circumstances or 
may only after certain definite intervals be held a 
second time by the same person. Other officers again 
are perpetual, e.g. jurors and members of the public 
Assembly. It will be objected perhaps that jurors and 
members of the public Assembly are not officers of 
State at all and that their functions do not invest 
them with an official status; although it is ridiculous 
to deny the title of “officers ” to the supreme autho- 
rities in the State. But this matter we may regard as 
unimportant ; it is a mere question of name. The fact 
is that there is no word to express rightly the com- 
mon function of a juror and a member of the public 
Assembly. Let us call it for distinction’s sake a per- 
petual office. Citizens then we may define as those 
who participate in judicial and deliberative office. 
This is perhaps the definition of a citizen which 
is most appropriate to all who are socalled. It is to be 
observed however that, where things included under a 
general head are specifically different and one Is con- 
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ceived of as first, another as second and another as 
third, there is either no characteristic whatever common 
to them all as such, or the common characteristic exists 
only in a slight degree’. But polities, as we see, differ 
specifically from each other, some are later and others 
earlier ; for the corrupt or perverted forms are neces- 
sarily later than the uncorrupted. What we mean by 
perverted forms will appear hereafter. It follows then 
that the citizen in each polity must also be different. 
Accordingly it is principally to the citizen in a Demo- 
cracy that our definition applies ; it is possibly true in 
the other polities, but not necessarily. For in some 
there is no democratical element, nor are there any 
regular public assemblies but only extraordinary ones, 
and the administration of justice is divided among 
various boards, as e.g. at Lacedaemon, where different 
civil cases are decided by different Ephors, cases of 
homicide by the Senate and no doubt other cases by 
some other magistracy. It is the same at Carthage, 
where all suits are tried by certain magistrates. How- 
ever, we need not give up our definition of a citizen, 
as it admits of correction. For in all polities except 
Democracy the right of voting in the Assembly and of 
acting as jurors belongs not to perpetual officers but 
to persons whose term of office is strictly defined ; as 
it is either to such officers collectively or to some of 
them that judicial and deliberative functions, whether 
upon all or upon certain matters only, are assigned. 


1 Aristotle's meaning becomes clearer if the present passage 
is compared with Karnyopia ch. 1. ra opwvupa there are the 
same a8 Ta mpaypara év ois tra vmoxeiperva Siapdpea re cider 
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Thus we see clearly the nature of the citizen. One 
who enjoys the privilege of participation in delibera- 
tive or judicial office—he and he only is, according to 
our definition, a citizen of the State in question, and 
a State is in general terms such a number of persons 
thus qualified as is sufficient for an independent 
life. 

‘But for practical purposes a citizen is usually de- 
fined as one who is descended from citizens on both 
sides and not on one side only, whether the father’s 
or mother’s, although this requirement itself is some- 
times extended, e.g. to ancestors in the second or 
third or a higher degree. *But in view of this off- 
hand definition, which is suited only to practical 
politics, a difficulty is sometimes raised as to the 
qualification of the original citizen in the third or 
fourth degree of ancestry. Gorgias of Leontini, partly 
perhaps in serious doubt, and partly in irony, *said 
that as it only wanted mortar-makers to make mortars, 
so it only wanted mayors to make Lariszeans, as there 
were certain persons who might be called Larisan- 


1 Reading opitovra: de. 

2 Reading ovrw de. 

3 The point of the joke, such as it is, seems to be that Aapioa 
or Adpiooa Would mean either the town of that name or a kettle, 
and 8nusovupyos either a civic magistrate or an artisan. “The 
reply is much the same,” says Mr Cope, “as if some one being 
asked, What makes a citizen of the town of Sandwich ? were to 
answer, ‘ A cook, for he is a sandwich-maker’.” The conjectural 
reading Aapiraorowvs in place of Aapicoroovs has mucli to 
recommend it. It is well known that Gorgias, who spent a long 
time in Thessaly, made a boast of his ability to answer any ques- 
tion that might be put to him. 
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makers (Aapicorrotovs). But the case is simple enough. 
If the ancestors in the third or fourth degree satisfied 
our definition of citizenship, ‘they were citizens ; for 
descent from a citizen on the father’s or mother’s 
side is a condition which cannot be applied to the 
original inhabitants or colonists. It may be supposed 
however that *there is more difficulty in the case of per- 
sons who obtained political rights in consequence of a 
revolution of polity, as at Athens when Cleisthenes, 
after the expulsion of the Tyrants, enrolled a number 
of foreigners, slaves and resident aliens in the tribes. 
The difficulty here is not so much to decide who is a 
citizen as whether he is so unjustly or justly. At the 
same time it is possible to raise the further question 
whether, if he is not a citizen justly, he does not 
cease to be a citizen at all, as the words “unjust”’ 
and “false” are virtually the same. But as indis- 
putably there are rulers in the world who have no 
just title, and we shall recognize them as ruling, 
although not justly ruling, and as further it is a 
particular rule or office which constitutes our definition 
of a citizen—for it 1s one who participates in such 
and such an office who is a citizen, as we said—it is 
clear that the persons supposed, wx. persons who 
have obtained political rights after a revolution, 
are to be regarded as citizens of the State, but 
that the question whether they are justly or un- 
justly citizens is closely connected with the con- 
troversy already referred to. Some people feel a 
certain difficulty in determining when a _ particular 
1 Omitting av. 
? Reading éxeivo uadrdov éyes dropiav. 
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action has been the action of the State or not of 
‘the State but of some individuals, e.g. in the case 
of a revolution from an Oligarchy or Tyranny to a 
‘Democracy. In such circumstances there is some- 
times an indisposition to discharge contracts,: the 
argument being that it is not the State but the tyrant 
who has had the benefit of them, or to meet various 
other obligations of a similar nature, on the ground 
that there are some polities which depend wholly 
upon superior force and do not subserve the interests 
of the community. On the same principle, as there 
are in some States democratical polities also which 
rest upon force, the actions of such a polity ought 
‘no more to be regarded as actions of the State in 
question than those performed under the Oligarchy 
or Tyranny. 

But this is a subject which seems to be cognate Theidentity 
to the difficult question: What are the general 
conditions under which a State is to be described as 
the same, or as not the same but different? The 
most obvious point to be considered in this question 
is one which touches the site and the inhabitants. 
For it is possible that the inhabitants should be 
divorced from the site and should come to dwell in 
different sites. The difficulty as to the identity of the 
State a such a case is one which need not be re- 
garded as so serious; it is a question admitting of 
easy settlement, if we remember the various senses of 
the term “State.” For the State in the sense of “an 
organized body” remains the same, but in the sense 
of “the city” it is different. Similarly in the case 
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where the same inhabitants occupy the same site 2¢ 28 
a question when the State is to be considered one 
and the same. The identity obviously does not de- 
pend upon its enclosure within certain walls; endeed 
the mere fact of circumvallation does not constitute 
a State at all. For it would be possible to enclose 
all Peloponnesus within a single wall; and in fact 
Peloponnesus is probably not much larger than 
Babylon or any other city which includes within its 
circumference the territory of a tribe rather than of a 
State, if the story’ is true that at the time of the 
capture.of Babylon it was three days before a part of 
the city was aware of the fact. However the investi- 
gation of this difficulty is one which may be usefully 
entered upon at another time ; for it is a Statesman’s 
business to know what is the right size for the State, 
and whether it is expedient that its inhabitants 
should be all of one race or of several. But for the 
present the question before us is this: Assuming that 
the inhabitants and the site they occupy are the 
same, are we to describe the State as the same, so 
long as the race of inhabitants is unaltered, in spite 
of the fact that some persons are dying at every 
moment and others coming into life, as we habitu- 
ally speak of rivers and fountains as the same, 
although some water is continually flowing up and 
other passing away, or on the contrary are we to say 
that, although the inhabitants are for a similar reason 
the same, the State is different, 2f there is a change 
of polity? Since the State is a species of association, 

1 See Herod. 1. ch. 191; but if Herodotus is Aristotle’s 
authority, he has somewhat exaggerated the story. 
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and ‘an association of citizens implies a polity, it 
would seem a necessary consequence that, when the 
polity changes its character and becomes different, 
the State too remains no longer the same, as a chorus 
e.g. is called different, if it appears at one time in 
Comedy and at another in Tragedy, although the 
members composing it are often the same, ’and simi- 
larly any other association or combination is called 
different, if the kind of combination is different, as 
when we term a harmony composed of the same notes 
different, if at one time it is Dorian and at another 
Phrygian. And if the same principle holds in regard 
to States, it is evident that in predicating the identity 
of a State we must look at the polity, whereas its 
name may be changed while the inhabitants remain 
the same or be the same while the inhabitants are 
wholly changed. The justice of fulfilling engage- 
ments or not, when the State exchanges one polity 
for another, is a different question. 

As a sequel to these remarks, we have now to con- Cuar. IV. 
sider whether the virtue of a good man and of a Jerre 
virtuous citizen is to be regarded as identical or ™79"¢° 
different. eee: 

But if we are to investigate this point, we must 
first ascertain roughly the virtue of a citizen. A 
citizen then like a sailor may be described as a mem- 
ber of a society. And although the sailors have 
different faculties, one being an oarsman, another a 
pilot, a third a “look-out” man, and a fourth having 


1 Reading for: S€ xowawvia moduradv Todrreia, ywopevns €répas 
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some other similar title, it is evident that, while the 
most exact definition of the virtue or excellence of 
each will be exclusively appropriate to the individual, 
there will at the same time be a common definition 
applicable to all. For safety in navigation is the 
object they all have in view; it is this that every 
sailor strives for. Similarly then in the case of the 
citizens, although they are different, yet it is the 
safety of the association or in other words of the 
polity which is their object ; and hence the virtue of 
the citizen is necessarily relative to the polity. 

Assuming then that there are several kinds of 
polity, we see that the virtuous citizen in all polities 
cannot have a uniform perfect virtue, whereas ‘it 
is a uniform perfect virtue which in our theory is 
characteristic of the good man. It is therefore clearly 
possible to be a virtuous citizen without possessing 
the virtue characteristic of a virtuous man. How- 
ever we may investigate and discuss the same ques- 
tion in a different way by taking the case of the 
best polity. “°If we assume the possibility of a 
State consisting solely of virtuous members, still 
each of them is bound to pertorm his own work well, 
and this is itself a result implying virtue ; but as all 
the citizens cannot be alike, it follows that in thés 
case as tn others the virtue of a good citizen and a 
good man cannot be one and the same. For the 
virtue of the virtuous citizen must be possessed by 
all the citizens of this State, as otherwise it cannot be 
the best possible; but it is impossible that they 

1 Reading xara piay aperny elvat tv redeiav. 
2 Reading ei yap dvuvaror. 
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should all possess the virtue of the good man, unless 
the citizens of the virtuous State must all be ‘alike, 
which is contrary to the conception of a State. Again 
we may put the matter thus: Since the members of 
the State are dissimilar, and, as an animal e.g. con- 
sists of soul and body, soul of reason and appetite, 
and a household of husband and wife, *master and 
slave, so too a State consists of all these and of other 
dissimilar elements besides, it follows that the virtue 
of all the citizens can no more be one and the same 
than the virtue of a leader and a subordinate member 
of a chorus. 

That the virtue of a virtuous citizen and a virtuous 
man is not absolutely the same is evident from these 
considerations. But will there be certain cases in 
which they are the same? We say that the virtuous 
ruler combines goodness and prudence, *whereas 
prudence is not indispensable to the citizen. Nay it 
is sometimes said that the very education of a ruler 
is different from that of a subject, as in fact we see 
that the sons of kings, unlike ordinary citizens, are 
educated in horsemanship and strategy, and * Euripides 
says 

‘No fineries be theirs 

But only the State’s needs,” 
where, as speaking of young princes, he implies that 
there is a special education suitable to a ruler. If 
Reading opo.ous, 
Omitting crocs ex. 
Reading roy d€ roAirny ovx avayxatoy eivas dporipor. 
The quotation is from the Aeolus of Euripides and is given 


in the fuller form preserved by Stobaeus as Fragm. 16 in Dindorf’s 
Poetae Scenict Graeci. | 
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then the virtue of a good ruler and a good man is 
identical, and the subject as well as the ruler a 
citizen, it follows that the virtue of a citizen and a 
man will be identical, not absolutely but only in 
the case of certain citizens ; for the virtue of a ruler 
who can never be a subject and of an ordinary citizen 
is not the same, and it is this fact probably which 
gave rise to the saying of Jason of Pherae that he 
was hungry whenever he was not a tyrant, meaning 
that he did not understand how to live as a private 
person. It must be confessed however that the 
capacity for rule and subjection alike is generally 
lauded, and that the virtue of a citizen is * held to 
consist in the ability to be both an excellent ruler 
and an excellent subject. If then we define the 
virtue of the good man as suited to a position of rule, 
and that of the good citizen as equally suited to rule 
and subjection, the union of the two qualities cannot 
be so laudable as is supposed. Perhaps however the 
dificulty may be solved in this way. *As it appears 
that there are some cases where ruler and subject 
ought to learn both rule and subjection, and other 
cases where they ought to learn one only, it may be 
seen from the following considerations that the citizen 
understands and participates in both. There is such 
a thing as the rule of a slave-master over slaves ; its 
sphere, as we understand it, is the bare necessaries of 


1 Reading zroA frou Soxet rrov. 
* The reading adopted is as follows: ¢ret ovv more Soxei 
duporepa xal toré ov ravra Seivy rov & : i rc 
p € ov ravta dew rov apxovra pavOavew Kai rov 
s ¢ a be ni ? , > , a ? % ” 
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life, the use rather than the production of which must 
necessarily be understood by the ruler. The other 
side of this relation is absolutely slavish ; I mean the 
capacity for performing acts of menial service. But 
under the term ‘slave’ we recognize various species, 
as the occupations of a slave are various. One 
class of slaves consists wholly of manual labourers, 
i.e., as the name itself implies, of those who live by 
the work of their hands, among whom is the me- 
chanical artisan. It is on this account, z.e. Decause 
artisans are necessarily slavish, that in some States 
the handicraftsmen were of old excluded from public 
office until the extreme development of Democracy. 
The functions proper to subjects of this description are 
not such as should be learnt ‘by any good man or 
statesman or citizen, except occasionally for the satis- 
faction of his personal wants ; else the relation of mas- 
ter and slave ceases to exist. On the other hand, there 
is a species of rule where the subjects are the equals of 
the ruler in birth and free persons, viz. constitutional 
rule, as we define it, which the ruler must needs learn 
by being a subject, as e.g. Cavalry-generalship by first 
serving undera Cavalry general, or Infantry-generalship 
by first serving under an Infantry general and holding 
the command of a company as at Athens, or a corps 
as at Lacedaemon. Hence it is said and said with 
truth that the only way to be a good ruler is to be a 
subject first. But as there is a difference in the virtue 
of rulers and subjects, the good citizen should possess 
the knowledge and ability to be both; in fact the 


1 It is desirable to omit rov ayaGor in one of the places where 
it occurs, probably in the later. 
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virtue of a citizen may be defined as a practical ac- 
quaintance both as ruler and subject with the rule 
characteristic of a free community. Also a good 
man is capable of rule and subjection alike, although 
the temperance and justice proper to rule are 
different in kind from those which are proper to 
subjection. For in the case of one who being a 
subject is still a free man, and therefore enjoys his 
share of rule, it is clear that his virtue, if he is good, 
e.g. his justice, will not be uniform but will comprise 
a variety of species corresponding to the position 
which he will hold now as ruler and now as subject, 
in the same way as there are differences between the 
temperance and courage of amanand a woman. Thus 
a man would be considered a coward who was only as 
brave as a brave woman, and a woman as achatterbox, 
who was only as modest as a good man. For the 
domestic duties of man and woman are distinct, the 
function of the man being to acquire and of the 
woman to preserve. But of all the virtues prudence 
is the only one which belongs exclusively to a ruler ; 
all the rest must, as it seems, belong equally to rulers 
and subjects. Whereas, if we consider the case of 
subjects, it is not prudence but true opinion which is 
a virtue proper to them; for the subject may be 
compared to a flute-maker and the ruler to a flute- 
player who uses the instrument. 

These considerations furnish an answer to the 
question whether the virtue of a good man and a 
virtuous citizen is the same or different, and in what 
sense it is either one or the other. 

There still remains however one difficulty re- 
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specting the definition of a citizen. Is it really the The posi- 
case that no one is a citizen who is not eligible to mechanics. 
public office, or are mechanics to be included in the 
roll of citizens? If we are to include mechanics, 
it follows that, as they are not eligible to office, 
the virtue above described, wz. virtue sutted alike 
to rule and to subjection, cannot be characteris- 
tic of all citizens, for here are persons who never 
hold a position of rule and yet ex hypothesi are 
citizens. If on the other hand no mechanic is a 
citizen, it may be asked to what class any particular 
mechanic is to be assigned, as certainly he is not a 
resident alien or a foreigner. It would seem however 
that this is not a case which causes any difficulty; for 
neither slaves nor freedmen belong to any of the 
classes named, and yet they are not citizens. The 
fact is that we cannot regard all who are indis- 
pensable to the existence of a State as being citizens. 
For instance, children, although a State cannot exist 
without them, are not citizens in the same sense as 
men; they are citizens not absolutely, as men are 
but only conditionally, or in other words they are 
citizens but immature ones. In ancient days 
there were some States where the mechanic popu- 
lation was composed of slaves and foreigners, and 
accordingly the majority of mechanics still belong 
to these classes. Nor will citizenship in the best 
State be conferred upon any mechanic, or, if it is, 
the definition we gave of a citizen’s virtue must 
be held to apply not to all citizens nor to all 
who are merely free persons, but only to such as 
are exempt from the occupations necessary to bare 
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existence. The rest’, if they render these services to 
an individual, are slaves; if *to the State, they are 
mechanics or hired labourers. 

_ Their actual position becomes plain on a little 
reflexion from the following facts; for the remark 
already made respecting polities makes it clear at 
the first glance. As there are varieties of polity, 
there will necessarily also be various kinds of citizens 
and especially of citizens who are subjects. Hence 
there is a particular polity, viz. the extreme Democracy, 
in which the mechanic and hired labourer must 
needs be citizens, while there are others in which this 
is impossible, e.g. wherever there exists a polity of 
the kind commonly called aristocratical, in which 
virtue and desert constitute the sole claim to the 
honours of State; for it is impossible to live the life 
of a mechanic or labourer and at the same time de- 
vote oneself to the practice of virtue. In an Oligarchy, 
on the other hand, although it is impossible for a 
hired labourer to be a citizen, as the elections to 
office are dependent on a high property qualification, 
it is not impossible for a mechanic ; for artisans are 
generally persons of great wealth. There was a law at 
Thebes that nobody should be eligible to office who 
had not abstained for ten years from business in the 
market. But there are many polities, on the con- 
trary, in which the law admits even foreigners to the 
citizenship. Thus any one whose mother was a 
citizen is a citizen in some Democracies, and the 
same is the case in many places with the bastard 
children of cetizens. However, as it is only the de- 

1 Reading rav 5 dddovr. * Reading coup. 
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ficiency of genuine citizens which leads to the en- 
franchisement of these classes, the danger of depopu- 
lation being the sole reason of these provisions in the 
laws, so with the increase of population the citizenship 
is gradually withdrawn, first from those whose father 
or mother was a slave, then from those who are citizens 
only on the mother’s side, and eventually is confined 
to those whose parents were both citizens of the State. 

It is clear then from these facts that there are 
various kinds of citizens, and that eligibility to the 
honours of State is the most exact definition of 
citizenship. Thus Homer puts zento Achdles’s mouth 
the complaint that Agamemnon had treated him 

“ Like some poor honourless vagabond!,” 
applying the epithet ‘‘honourless” to a vagabond, as 
one who is ineligible to the honours of State is no 
better than an alien resident in the land. *But there 
are some States in which the exclusion of certain 
classes from office is carefully veiled, the object bemg 
to delude this portion of the population. 

As to the question whether the *virtue charac- 
teristic of a good man and a virtuous citizen is to be 
regarded as identical or different, our remarks have 
served to prove that there are certain States in which 
they are combined in the same individual and others 
in which they are distinct, and that in the former 


1 Itiad 1x. 644. Itis strange that Aristotle should interpret 
the Homeric ariunros to mean “a person living in a state of 
political aripia.” 

2 Reading aad’ €or domov ro Tovovroy x.t.A, and omitting éoriy 
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they are not found together in every one but only in 
the practical statesman who exercises or is capable 
of exercising, whether individually or conjointly with 
others, an influence in the conduct of public affairs. 

This being determined, we have next to consider 
whether it is right to assume a single polity or several, 
and, if several, what is the nature of each, and how 
many there are, and what are the points of dis- 
tinction between them. A polity may be defined as 
an order of the State in respect of its offices generally 
and especially of the supreme office. For the governing 
class is everywhere supreme in the State, and the 
nature of the polity is determined by the governing 
class. I mean e.g. that it is the commons who are 
supreme in a Democracy and the Few on the other hand 
in an Oligarchy, and accordingly we call their polities 
distinct. The same remark may be extended to all the 
rest; of the governing class is different, so vs the polity. 

We must begin by laying down (1) the object for 
which a State is framed and (2) the various kinds of 
rule which may be exercised over man in his social 
existence. 

It has been stated at the very outset of our treatise 
in the discussion of Domestic Economy and the 
government of slaves that Man is naturally a political 
animal,-and consequently, even where there is no 
need of mutual service, men are none the less anxious 
to live together. Still it cannot be denied that the 
common advantage of all is also a motive of union, 
more or less operatwe according to the degree in 
which each individual is capable of the higher life. 
Although to the citizens, both collectively and in- 
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dividually, this higher life is emphatically the end 
proposed, ‘yet life itself is also an object for which 
they unite and maintain the corporate political asso- 
ciation ; for it is probable that some degree of the 
higher life is necessarily implied in merely living, 
unless there is a great preponderance of hardship in 
the life. Certain it is that the majority of men endure 
much suffering without ceasing to cling to life—a 
proof that a certain happiness or natural sweetness 
resides in it. 

But to proceed to the second point: itis not difficult pitterent 
to distinguish the forms of rule which are generally rue. 
recognized ; for even in our unscientific discourses we 
often discuss and determine their character. In the 
government of slaves, although the interests of natural 
slave and natural master are really identical, yet the 
object of the rule is nevertheless the interest of the 
master and is that of the slave only incidentally, be- 
cause, if the slave 1s destroyed, it 1s impossible that 
the master’s government should be maintained. On 
the other hand, in the rule of children or a wife 
or a whole household, which in our terminology 
is economic rule, the end 1s either the good of 
the subjects or some common good of rulers and 
subjects alike, i.e. it 1s essentially the good of the 
subjects, as we see in the other arts such as Medicine 
and Gymnastic, although it may perhaps incidentally 
be also the good of the rulers themselves. For there 
is no reason why the gymnastic trainer should not 
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himself be occasionally one of the gymnasts, as the 
pilot is invariably one of the crew. And _ thus 
while the trainer or pilot has in view not his own 
interest but the interest of those who are under 
him, yet in any case where he himself shares their 
position he enjoys incidentally the same benefit as 
they do; for the one becomes a sailor and the other 
one of the gymnasts, although he is a trainer. 
It is because the object of political rule is the bene- 
fit of the subjects that in any State framed on the 
principle of equality and similarity among the citi- 
zens & claim is put forward for an alternation of 
rule. It was originally claimed, as is natural enough, 
that all should serve the State in turn, and that, as 
each citizen during his period of rule or office had 
already paid regard to the interest of another, so 
that other should in turn pay regard to his. But 
nowadays the profits derivable from the public ser- 
vice and an official status create a desire for per- 
petuity of office ; it is as though the officers of State, 
being invalids, were to enjoy good health during all 
their term of power, in which case it is probable that 
they would be equally eager for office. 

It is evident then that all such polities as regard 
the good of the community are really normal ac- 
cording to the principle of abstract justice, while 
such as regard the private good of the rulers are all 
corruptions or perversions of the normal polities ; 
for the relations of rulers to the subjects in them are 
like the relations of a master to his slaves, whereas 
the State is properly a society of free persons. 

Having now settled these points, we have next to 
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consider the number of different polities and their 
nature. We will begin with the normal polities ; for 
when they are determined the perverted forms will be 
evident at once. 
As in any State ‘the polity and the governing Classifica 
tion of 

class are virtually the same, ¢.c. the polity is de- polities. 
termined by the governing class, as the governing 
class is the supreme authority in a State, and as 
supreme powcr must be vested either in an indi- 
vidual or in a Few or in the Many, it follows that, 
when the rule of the individual or the Few or the 
Many is exercised for the benefit of the community 
at large, the polities are normal, whereas the polities 
which subserve the private interest either of the 
individual or the Few or the masses are perver- 
sions; for either the members of the State do not 
deserve the name of citizens, or they ought to have a 
share in its advantages. The form of Monarchy in 
which regard is paid to the interest of the com- 
munity is commonly known as Kingship, and the 
government of the Few, although of a number ex- 
ceeding one, for the good of all, as Aristocracy, 
whether because the rule 1s In the hands of the best 
citizens (of apioror) or because they exercise it for 
the best interests (rd dprororv! of the State and all its 
members ; while when it is the masses who direct 
public affairs for the interest of the community, the 
government is called by the name which is common 
to all the polities, viz. a Polity. The result in this 
case is such as might have been expected. For 
although it is possible to find an individual or a few 
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persons of eminent virtue, it can hardly be the case 
that a larger number are perfectly accomplished in 
every form of virtue; at the best they will be ac- 
complished only in military virtue, as it is the only one 
of which the masses are capable. The consequence 
is that in this polity, vz. the Polity proper, the military 
class is supreme, and all who bear arms enjoy full 
political privileges. 

As perverted forms of the polities just mentioned 
we have Tyranny by the side of Kingship, Oligarchy 
of Aristocracy and Democracy of Polity. For Tyranny 
is monarchical rule for the good of the monarch, 
Oligarchy the rule of a Few for the good of the 
wealthy, aud Democracy the rule of the Many for 
the good of the poor; none of them subserves the 
interest of the community at large. 

CHaP.VIII. But we ought to describe at rather greater length 
the nature of these several polities, as the matter 1s 
one which presents certain difficulties, and it 1s proper 
that a philosophical inquirer in any subject, who 
looks at something more than the merely practical 
side, should not ignore or omit any point but should 
bring to light the actual truth in all. 

Tyranny is, as has been said, a form of Monarchy 
corresponding in the political association to the rule 
of a master over his slaves; Oligarchy a government 
where the supreme power in the polity is vested in 
the propertied classes; Democracy, on the contrary, 
a government where it is vested in those who pos- 

Desnition BD® 2° considerable . property, i.e. the poor. But 

epene there is an initial difficulty in this definition. De- 

Oligarchy. mocracy being defined as a polity in which the 
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masses are supreme, suppose the supreme authority 
‘in the State were to reside in the majority who are 
rich; or similarly, to take the converse case, the 
polity being called an Oligarchy where a small 
number of persons are supreme, suppose it happens 
somewhere or other that the supreme power is in 
the hands of the poor who are stronger although less 
numerous than the rich; it would seem that our 
definition of the polities is unsatisfactory in these cases. 
On the other hand, if we combine numerical minority 
with wealth and numerical majority with poverty, 
and designate the polities accordingly as an Oligarchy 
where the offices of State are in the hands of the 
rich being a minority, and a Democracy where they 
are in the hands of the poor being a majority, there 
is here another difficulty. How are we to describe 
the polities we mentioned just now, viz. where the 
rich being a majority or the poor bemg a minority 
are respectively supreme in the State? For there is 
no other polity besides those we have named. It 
seems then to be proved by our argument that the 
small or large number of the class which is supreme 
in the State is only an accident of Oligarchies on 
the one hand and Democracies on the other, owing 
to the fact that the rich are few and the poor 
numerous all the world over. Accordingly the 
polities above mentioned, vz. where the rich are a 
majority or the poor a@ minority, do not in fact 
constitute exceptions. The really distinctive charac- 
teristics of Democracy and Oligarchy are poverty and 
wealth ; and it is a necessary law that wherever 
wealth constitutes the title to rule, whether the 
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rulers are a minority or a majority, the polity is an 
Oligarchy, whereas, if the poor are rulers, it is a 
Democracy. But as a matter of fact it happens, as 
we said, that in the one case the rulers are few and 
in the other many; for there are only few people 
who are wealthy, whereas liberty is enjoyed by all 
alike, and wealth and liberty are the grounds upon 
which the two parties respectively base their claim to 
be masters of the polity. 


Cuap. IX. In endeavouring to estimate the clams of the two 
Democrati- oarties, we must first ascertain what are the definitions 
oligarchical 


conceptions they give of Oligarchy and Democracy, and what is 
ofjustice. the principle of justice characteristic of the one or 
the other. For Oligarchs and Democrats agree in 
this, that they both adhere to a certain principle of 
justice ; but they do not advance beyond a certain 
point or put forward a full statement of justice in 
the proper sense of the word. Thus the one party, 
i.e. the Democrats, hold that justice is equality; and 
so it is, but not for all the world but only for equals. 
The others, 2.¢. the Oligarchs, hold that inequality is 
just, as indeed it is, but not for all the world but only 
for unequals. Both put out of sight one side of the 
relation, viz. the persons who are to enjoy the equality 
or inequality, and consequently form a wrong 
judgment. The reason is that they are judging of 
matters which affect themselves, and we are all sorry 
judges when our personal interests are at stake. And 
Justioos = thus whereas justice is a relative term and, ‘as has 
term. been already stated in the Ethics, implies that the 
ratio of distribution is constant in respect of the 
1 The reference is to Nicom. Eth. v. ch. 6. 
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things distributed and the persons who receive them, 
the two parties, while they are of one mind about 
the equality of the thing, differ as to what constitutes 
equality in the recipients, principally for the reason 
just alleged, viz. that they are bad judges where 
their own interests are concerned, but secondly also 
because the fact that each maintains a certain prin- 
ciple of justice up to a certain point is one which 
itself leads them to suppose that they are main- 
taining a principle of justice in the absolute sense. 
For the Oligarchs, if they are superior in a particular 
point, viz. in money, assume themselves to be su- 
perior altogether; while the Democrats, if they are 
equal in a particular point, viz. in personal liberty, 
assume themselves to be equal altogether. But they 
omit the point of capital importance. If a multitude The object 
of possessions was the sole object of their associa 
tion or union, then their share in the State is pro- 
portionate to their share in the property, and in 
this case there would seem to be no resisting the ar- 
gument of the oligarchical party that, where there is, 
e.g. a capital of one hundred minae, the contributor 
of a single mina ought not in justice to enjoy the 
same share either of the principal or of the profits 
accruing as a person who has given the remaining 
ninety-nine. But the truth is that the object of 
their association is to live well—not merely to live ; 
otherwise slaves and the lower animals might form a 
State, whereas this is in fact impossible, as they are 
incapable of happiness or of a life regulated by a 
definite moral purpose, 7.¢. of the conditions neces- 
sary to a State. Nor is the object military alliance and 
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security against injury from any quarter. Nor again 
is the end proposed barter and intercommunion ; 
for, if it were, the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians 
and all such nations as are connected by commercial 
treaties might be regarded as citizens of a single 
State. Among them there certainly exist contracts in 
regard to Customs, covenants against mutual injury 
and formal articles of alliance. But there are no magis- 
tracies common to all the contracting parties insti- 
tuted to secure these objects, but different magis- 
tracies exist in each of the States: nor do the 
members of the one feel any concern about the right 
character of members of the other or about the 
means of preserving all who come under the treaties 
from being unjust and harbouring any kind of 
wickedness or indeed about any point whatever, 
except the prevention of mutually injurious actions. 
"Virtue and vice on the other hand are matters of 
earnest consideration to all whose hearts are set 
upon good and orderly government. And from this 
fact it is evident that a State which is not merely 
nominally but im the true sense of the word a State 
should devote its attention to virtue. To neglect 
virtue is to convert the political association into an 
alliance differing in nothing except in the local con- 
tiguity of its members from the alliances formed 
between distant States, to convert the law into a 
mere covenant, or, as the sophist Lycophron said, a 
mere surety for the mutual respect of rights, without 
any qualification for producing goodness or justice in 
the citizens. But it is clear that this is the true view 
1 Omitting modcrixijs. 
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of the State, t.e. that tt promotes the virtue of its 
citizens. For if one were to combine different lo- 
calities in one, so that e.g. the walls of Megara and 
Corinth were contiguous, yet the result would not be 
a single State. Nor again does the practice of inter- 
marriage necessarily wmply a sengle State, although 
intermarriage is one of the forms of association which 
are especially characteristic of States. So too if we 
suppose the case of certain persons living separately, 
although not so far apart as to prevent association, 
but under laws prohibitive of mutual injury in the 
exchange of goods, if we suppose e.g. A to bea 
carpenter, B a husbandman, C’ a cobbler, D some- 
thing else, and the total to amount to ten thousand, 
but their association to be absolutely confined to such 
things as barter and military alliance, here ‘again 
there would certainly not be a State. What then is 
the reason? It is assuredly not the absence of local 
contiguity in the association. For suppose the mem- 
bers were actually to form a union upon such terms 
of association as we have described, suppose at the 
same time that each individual were to use his own 
household as a separate State, and their intercourse 
were limited as under the conditions of a defensive 
alliance to rendering mutual assistance against ag- 
gression, still the conception of a State in the strict 
view would not even then be realized, if their man- 
ner of social dealings after the union were to be 
precisely the same as when they lived apart. 

It is clear then that the State is not merely 
a local association or an association existing to 

1 Reading ovd ovr mov. 
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prevent mutual injury and to promote commercial 
exchange. So far is this from being the case that, 
although these are indispensable conditions, if a State 
is to exist, yet all these conditions do not necessarily 
imply a State. A State on the contrary is first 
realized when there ts an association of households 
and families in well living with a view to a complete 
and independent existence. (This will not be the 
case, however, unless the members inhabit one and 
the same locality and have the practice of inter- 
marriage’.) It is for this reason that there were 
established in the different States matrimonial con- 
nexions, clanships, common sacrifices and such amuse- 
ments as promote a common life. But all this is the 
work of friendship, for the choice of a common life 
implies no more than friendship. And thus while the 
end of a State is living well, these are only means to 
the end. A State on the contrary is the association of 
families and villages in a complete and independent 
existence or in other words, according to our defini- 
tion*, in a life of felicity and nobleness. We must 
assume then that the object of the political association 
is not merely a common life but noble action. And 
from this it follows that they who contribute most to 
the association, as so conceived, possess a larger in- 
terest in the State than they who are equal or superior 
in personal liberty or birth but inferior in political 
virtue, or than they who have the superiority in 
wealth but the inferiority in virtue. 

1 The brackets are meant to show that the sentence is paren- 
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It is evident then from our observations that in 
the controversy respecting the different polities each 
party is the representative of a certain partial justice. 
It is difficult however to decide what ought to be cuar.x 
the supreme authority in the State. It must be either nutes 
the masses or the rich or the respectable classes or authority in 
an individual of preeminent merit or a tyrant. But "’°** 
all these suppositions appear to involve awkward 
consequences. For suppose the poor, as being a ma- 
jority, distribute among themselves the property of 
the rich, is such action not unjust? No, it may be 
said, for it was decreed by the supreme authority in 
the State and therefore justly decreed. What then are 
we to describe as the height of injustice, ¢f not this? 
Or again, take the whole body of citizens and suppose 
that the majority distribute among themselves the pro- 
perty of the minority, it is evident that they thereby 
destroy the State. But it 1s certainly not the virtue of 
anything which destroys its possessor, nor can justice 
be destructive to a State. It is evident then that such 
a law as we have supposed cannot be just. Again, the - 
same hypothesis would inevitably justify all the 
actions of a tyrant, as his oppression depends upon 
superior strength, like the oppression of the wealthy 
by the masses. Well then, is it just that rule should 
be in the hands of the minority or the propertied 
class? But on that hypothesis, if the minority adopt 
the same line of action, if they plunder the masses and 
despoil them of their possessions, is such action just? 
If it is, so was the action of the majority in the former 
case. That all such conduct then is wrong and unjust 
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is indisputable. Ought then the respectable classes 
to enjoy rule and supreme power? But if so, it is a 
necessary consequence that all the rest of the citizens 
are excluded from honours, as they do not enjoy the 
honour of political office. For we regard the offices 
of State as public honours; and if they are always in 
the hands of the same persons, it follows that all 
others are excluded from honour. Is then the rule of 
the most virtuous individual to be preferred? It may 
be objected that this is a system still more oligarchi- 
cal than the last, as it involves the exclusion of a still 
larger number from honour. 

Perhaps however it will be urged ‘that there is an 
evil in the supremacy of any human being with his 
liability to the emotions incident to the soul, and that 
the law ought rather to be supreme. But on that 
hypothesis, if the law is oligarchical or democratical, 
what difference will it make to the difficulties we have 
raised? The difficulties already described will still 
meet us. 

We may defer for the present the discussion of all 


the these cases except one. But the theory that supreme 


power should be vested in the masses rather thanina 
few persons, although they are the best, *is one which 
would seem to be refuted by the remarks we have 
made; and indeed there is a certain difficulty in- 
volved in it, although there is probably also a certain 
degree of truth. For it is possible that the Many, of 


* * , 
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whom each individual is not a virtuous man, are still 
collectively superior to the few best persons, 2.e. 
superior not as individuals but as a body, as picnics 
are superior to feasts supplied at the expense of a 
single person. For as the total number is large, it is 
possible that each has a fractional share of virtue and 
prudence and that, as the multitude collectively may 
be compared to an individual with many feet, hands 
and senses, ‘so the same is true of their character and 
intelligence. It is thus that the Many are better judges 
than the Few even of musical and poetical composi- 
tions; for some judge one part, some another, and all 
of them collectively the whole. But the point in which 
virtuous men are superior to any ordinary persons 
is the same in which handsome people, it is said, are 
superior to those who are not handsome and the re- 
presentations of art to the realities, viz. that the fea- 
tures which im real life are distributed among a num- 
ber of objects are 7x the works of art collected into 
one; for, *if we take each feature by itself, the eye of 
one dzving person and another part of another are 
more beautiful than those in the painting. Whether 
the superiority of the Many to the few virtuous per- 
sons is possible, whatever be the character of the 
commons or the masses, is uncertain, or perhaps in 
some cases it is plainly impossible. For the same line 
of argument would be equally applicable to the lower 
animals. Jt would be absurd however to pretend that 
a number of the lower animals are superior to a few 


1 There should be a comma, instead of a full stop, after 
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men; yet there are human beings who may be described 
as not appreciably superior to the lower animals. At 
the same time there do exist masses of people in whose 
case our theory is open to no objection. 

The autho- These considerations then supply us with an answer 

merece, Its to the question which was raised before, viz. what ought 

a "to be the supreme authority in the State, as well as to 
one closely connected with it, viz. what should be the 
limits set to the authority of the free citizens or the 
masses, ie. of all who are not wealthy and do not 
enjoy any especial reputation for virtue? There is 
a certain danger in their eligibility to the highest 
offices of State, a danger that injustice on the one 
hand will lead them into crime, and folly on the other 
hand into error; whereas their exclusion in theory 
and practice from all office is a condition of things 
which may well inspire alarm, as there never exists a 
large body of persons excluded from all honours or 
of poor, but the State of which they are members 
is sure to have a large number of enemies within its 
pale. It remains then that they should participate in 
deliberative and judicial functions. It is in accord- 
ance with this view that various law-givers, and Solon 
among the number, empower the commons to elect 
officers of State and to hold them responsible, but deny 
them all individual tenure of office. For in their col- 
lective capacity they possess an adequate perceptive 
power and by admixture with their superiors subserve 
the interests of the State, in the same way as adulte- 
rated food if mixed with unadulterated makes the 
whole more nutritious than the small amount of wn- 
adulterated food would have been, although indi- 
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vidually each has but an imperfect faculty of judg- 
‘ment. 

There are however difficulties incident to this sys- 
tem of polity; first, that the faculty of judging, e.g. who 
has adopted a right course of medical treatment would 
seem to belong exclusively to the person who is also 
capable of treating the patient medically and restoring 
him from his actual malady to health, in other words 
to the physician. The same is true of any other art 
empirical or scientific. It may be argued then that, as 
a physician should be responsible to physicians, so 
should any other class of persons be responsible to 
their peers. The answer is that the word “physician” 
may mean either the ordinary medical practitioner or 
the scientific student of medicine, or, thirdly, one who 
has just mastered the principles of the art; there is 
hardly any art in which we do not find persons answer- 
ing to these three classes, and the right of judgment is 
assigned as much to those who have merely mastered 
the principles as to those who possess a scientific know- 
ledge of the subject. And secondly the same appears 
to be the case in regard to the election of officers. 
The right exercise of the elective power, 2 may be 
urged, as well as of the power of scrutiny is the func- 
tion exclusively of those who are masters of the science. 
Thus a geometrician or a pilot ought to be elected 
solely by persons who understand geometry or navi- 
gation. Even granted that there are some occupations 
and arts in which certain non-professional persons 
have a vote in the election, they certainly do not 
exercise a greater influence than the experts. Accord- 
ing to this theory then it is inadvisable to entrust the 
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masses with final authority either in electing officers 
of State or in holding them responsible. It is probable 
however that there is some mistake in this mode of 
argument, partly—unless the character of the masses is 
absolutely slavish—for the reason already alleged, that, 
although individually they are worse Judges than the 
experts, yet in their collective capacity they are better 
or at least as good, and partly because there are some 
subjects in which the artist himself is not the sole or 
best judge, viz. all subjects in which the results pro- 
duced are criticized equally well by persons who are 
not masters of the art. Thus it is not the builder 
alone whose function it is to criticize the merits of a 
house; the person who uses it, 1.c. the householder, !is 
actually a better judge, and similarly a pilot is a 
better judge of a helm than a carpenter or one of the 
company of a dinner than the cook. 

This difficulty we may perhaps regard as_ being 
thus satisfactorily settled. There is another how- 
ever closely connected with it. Is it not an ab- 
surdity, it is often said, to invest the lower orders 
with supreme authority in matters of higher mo- 
ment than the respectable classes? Yet there are no 
more ‘momentous duties than those of electing offi- 
cers of State and holding them responsible, and it is 
just these which in some polities, as has been already 
remarked, are conferred upon the commons. For the 
Public Assembly is supreme in all such matters, al- 
though the members of the Assembly, the Council and 
the Law-courts need not be persons of large property 
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or of suitable age, whereas a ‘higher property quali- 
fication is required for lords of the treasury, generals 
and the highest officers of State. Yet’ this difficulty 
admits of a similar solution. It may reasonably be 
argued that the existing state of things is right. For 
it is not the individual juror or the individual member 
of the Council or Assembly who exercises official 
power but the whole Court or Council or body of 
commons, of which the individuals specified are but 
fractions. It is as a mere fraction of the whole and so 
deriving all importance from the whole that I con- 
ceive of the individual member of the Council, As- 
sembly or Law-court. Hence it is right that the 
masses should control greater interests than the Few, 
as there are many members of the commons, the Coun- 
cil or the Law-court, and the actual collective property 
of them all exceeds the property of those who hold 
high offices of State as individuals or in limited bodies. 

With this discussion of these points we must be The supre. 
content. But the initial difficulty we mentioned ag to |s¥s. 
the supreme authority in the State brings out nothing 
so clearly as that it is the laws, if rightly enacted, 
which should be supreme, and that the officers of 
State, whether one or many, should have supreme 
authority only in those matters upon which it is wholly 
impossible for the laws to pronounce exactly because 
of the difficulty of providing in a general statement 
for all cases. What should be the character of the 
laws if rightly enacted has not yet been ascertained ; 
on the contrary our old difficulty still remains. *°This p. 128. 

1 Reading azo pec(dvey. 2 Reading spots 8e. 
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only is indisputable, that the laws enacted are neces- 
sarily relative to the polity in which they exist. But if 
this is the case, it is evident that the laws adapted to 
the normal polities are necessarily just, whereas those 
adapted to the perverted polities are unjust. 

We have seen that in all sciences and arts the end 
proposed is some Good, that in the supreme of all 
sciences and arts, i.e. the political faculty, the end is 
preeminently the highest Good and that justice or in 
other words the interest of the community is the poli- 
tical Good. We have seen too that justice is univer- 
sally regarded as a species of equality, and that up to 
a certain point, if not further, the conclusions of the 
philosophical arguments, ‘in which ethical questions 
have been discussed and determined, are accepted on 
all hands, in so far as it is admitted that the notion of 
justice implies a thing to be given and persons to 
receive it, and that equals ought to receive an equal 
share. *We have therefore to ascertain the character- 
istics which constitute personal equality or inequality— 
a difficult question which can be settled only by the 
aid of political philosophy. 

It may perhaps be urged that superiority in re- 
spect of any and every Good should be a ground for an 
unequal distribution of public offices, if the persons 
were absolutely alike in all other respects, as any dif- 
ference in the persons constitutes a difference in their 
found their way into the text. One of them, adda yap kai opolws 
ere 4) adixous, is therefore omitted in the translation. 

1 Tt can hardly be doubted that Aristotle is again referring to 
the doctrine of Nicom. Eth. especially Bk. v.ch.6. See p. 71,1. 30. 
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rights and deserts. Yet, if this is true, complexion, 
stature or any other Good will equally entitle persons 
to a preference in political rights. But the falsity of 
this position is apparent on the surface, as may be 
seen in any other science or faculty. For instance, if 
there are several flute-players of equal skill, it is not 
right to give the persons of higher birth a preference 
in the flutes, for their birth will not make them better 
flute-players, and the superior instruments ought to be 
given to the superior performers. If our point is still 
obscure, it will be plain if we carry the illustration a 
little further. Suppose there is a person superior to 
others in the art of flute-playing, but far inferior in 
nobility of birth or beauty, even granting that nobility 
and beauty are severally greater Goods than skill upon 
the flute, and that their superiority to skill upon the 
flute is proportionally greater than the superiority of 
our supposed individual fo others in flute-playing, still 
it is to him that we must give the finest flutes. For, 
ef we are to have regard to wealth and nobility in 
assigning the flutes, superiority in these respects 
ought to contribute in some degree to the excellence 
of the performance ; whereas they do not contribute 
at all. And further, the theory is one which would 
lead us to regard any Good whatever as comparable 
with any other Good. For if a certain amount of 
stature is preferable to a certain amount of wealth or 
Freedom, it follows that stature generally may be 
weighed in the scales against wealth or freedom. 
Hence, if one person has a greater superiority im 
stature than another in virtue, and the distinction of 
stature generally is greater than that of virtue, all 
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things in the world will be comparable with each 
other. For if a certain amount of stature is more 
valuable than a certain amount of something else, it is 
obvious that there is a certain amount of stature 
which is equal to a certain amount of that something. 
But as this wneversal commensurability is out of the 
question, it is evidently reasonable in the realm of 
politics not to regard any and every inequality as 
constituting a title to the offices of State. For the 
fact that some persons are slow and others swift is no 
reason why they should enjoy a less or greater mea- 
sure of oficial power, it is rather in the gymnastic 
games that superiority of this kind receives its appro- 
priate honour. The claim to office on the other hand 
must be confined to those elements which enter into 
the constitution of a State. Accordingly it is reason- 
able enough that noble or free-born or wealthy per- 
sons should lay claim to political honour. For a 
State necessarily contains free persons and tax-payers 
or a propertied class, as it can no more consist exclu- 
sively of paupers than of slaves. But if these elements 
are indispensable, the same is obviously true of justice 
and military virtue, both of which are essential to the 
good administration of a State, although not, as were 
the elements before mentioned, to its very existence. 
If we look then to the mere existence of a State, it 
would seem that all or at least some of the elements 
named are rightful claimants to political supremacy, 
whereas if we look to a good life, it would seem that 
culture and virtue have the justest claims, as has been 
already remarked. But as it is not right that persons 
who are equal in one point only should have an equal 
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share or persons who are unequal in one point only 
an unequal share of everything, it is a necessary 
consequence that all such polities as are character- 
ized by this sort of equality or inequality are perver- 
sions. 

It has been already observed that the different The en: 
claimants to political power have all in a certain sense, tea power. 
although not all absolutely, justice on their side. » 
Thus the claim of the wealthy is that they have a 
larger interest in the soil, and the soil is national pro- 
perty, and also that they are generally more to be 
trusted in commercial transactions. The claims of 
free persons and of nobles on the other hand are 
closely related to each other. For, ¢f the title of the 
Free consists in their citizenship, the nobler classes are 
citizens in a higher sense than commoners, and no- 
bility is always honoured in any country. Another 
argument in favour of the nobles is the probability 
that the children of better parents will themselves 
be better; for nobility is hereditary virtue. The 
same principles will lead us to regard the claim of 
virtue to political supremacy as also just on the 
ground that justice, ' as we assert, is a virtue essential 
to an association /zke the State, and all the other virtues 
are necessary concomitants of justice. Again, if we 
compare the numerical majority with the minority, the 
former may put in a claim; for they are stronger and 
richer and better, when the majority as a whole are 
set against the minority. 

The question arises then: If in a single State there 
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exist all these classes, i.e. the Good, the Wealthy and 
the Noble, and besides them a mass of mere citi- 
zens, will there or will there not be a controversy as 
to the persons who ought to be rulers? It is true 
that in the several polities we have mentioned the 
decision of the rulers does not give rise to controversy. 
For it is in respect of the bodies in which the supreme 
power resides that they differ from each other, one 
being in the hands of the wealthy, another of the men 
of virtuous character, and so on throughout the List. 
Still the point we are considering is this, When all 
these elements exist simultaneously 7x a State, how is 
the polity to be defined? Suppose that the persons 
possessed of virtue are extremely few in number, 
upon what principle is the line to be drawn? It would 
seem right to consider the question of fewness rela- 
tively to the task to be performed, 7.e. to consider 
whether they are capable of administering a State or 
are sufficiently numerous to constitute a State of them- 
selves. There is a certain difficulty however which 
may be raised in regard to all the claimants to the 
honours of State. The plea of those who claim rule in 
virtue of their wealth and similarly that of those who 
claim it on the score of birth would appear to be quite 
devoid of justice ; for it is evident that, if we go further 
and suppose an individual wealthier than all the rest 
of the citizens together, the same principle of justice 
will ’entitle this individual to be ruler of all the rest, 
and similarly will entitle an individual of preeminent 
nobility to be ruler of all whose claim depends upon 
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personal freedom. ‘The same will be the case in 
aristocracies with virtue. If there is an individual 
morally superior to all the members of the governing 
class who are assumed to be virtuous, the same prin- 
ciple of justice, which entitles them to govern, entitles 
this individual to be supreme. Or again, if the masses 
are entitled to be supreme as being stronger than the 
Few, then in any case where an individual or several 
persons, although not so many as the mass of the 
population, are stronger than the rest, it is they rather 
than the masses who would be entitled to supremacy. 
All these considerations seem to prove that none of 
the principles, upon which certain classes of people 
claim to be rulers themselves and to have all others 
in subjection under them, is right. For even against 
those who claim supremacy in the governing class on 
the score of virtue, and similarly against those who 
claim it on the score of wealth, the masses would be 
able to advance a just plea, as there is no reason why 
on certain occasions the masses, not indeed individually 
but collectively, should not be better and wealthier 
than the Few. 

Accordingly it is possible in this way to meet the 
difficult question or problem sometimes suggested. 
Some people find it difficult to determine whether the 
legislator, if he desires to enact the most absolutely 
right laws, should have regard in his legislation to 
the interest of the better classes or of the majority in 
cases where the conditions are such as we have de- 
scribed, ¢.e. where the majority are collectively richer 
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or more virtuous than the Few. But rightness an 
regard to laws must be conceived as implying equality 
and, so conceived, it has reference to the interest of 
the State as a whole, or in other words to the common 
interest of the citizens. But while a citizen in general 
is one who is capable of being a ruler and a subject, 
yet in each several polity he is different ; and rela- 
tively to the best polity he is one who has the ability 
and purpose so to live both as subject and ruler as 
will conduce to the life which is according to virtue. 
If however there is an individual or more persons than 
one, although not enough to constitute the full com- 
plement of a State, so preeminent in their excess of 
virtue that neither the virtue of all the other citizens 
nor their political capacity is comparable to theirs, if 
they are several, or, if it is an individual, to his alone, 
such persons are not to be regarded any more as 
part of a State. It will be a wrong to them to treat 
them as worthy of mere equality when they are so 
vastly superior in virtue and political capacity, for any 
person so exceptional may well be compared to a 
Legislation deity upon the earth. And from this it clearly fol- 
applicable A : : 
only lows that legislation can be applicable to none but 
those who are equals in race and capacity; while for 
persons so exceptional there is no law, as they are a 
law in themselves. For any attempt to legislate for 
them would be ridiculous; they would probably make 
the same reply as did the lions in Antisthenes’s story 
to the declamation of the hares when they demanded 
Oxtracism universal equality. It is for the same reason that 
abuse.  Gemocratical States make use of Ostracism. As 
it is these States which are supposed to aspire to 
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equality above all things, the common practice was to 
ostracize and so remove from the State for definite 
periods all whose wealth or clientéle or other political 
strength of any kind gave them an air of superior 
power. Such too according to the fable was the 
reason why the Argonauts left Heracles in the lurch, 
as the ship Argo would not convey him with his com- 
rades because he was so much more powerful than 
the rest of the crew. Hence it is not right to regard 
the censures pronounced upon Tyranny and upon the 
advice ‘of Periander to Thrasybulus as criticisms 
which are true without qualification. Periander—so 
the story runs—did not address a syllable to the 
herald who had been sent to ask his advice, but 
simply cut off the heads of the overtopping ears 
until he had levelled the corn-field; upon this the 
herald without comprehending the meaning of his 
action reported the incident, and Thrasybulus under- 
stood that he was to put the overtopping citizens out of 
the way. Nor is this the interest or the practice ex- 
clusively of tyrants; it is much the same also in Oli- 
garchies and Democracies, as Ostracism has in a 
certain sense the same effect as cutting down or 
banishing the citizens who overtop the rest. The 
same is done in the case of States or non-Greek peoples 
by the superior Powers as in the case of *Samos, 


1 The story is told by Herodotus v. ch. 92. Aristotle has 
curiously interchanged the parts. It is well known that the 
same story reappears in Livy (i. 54) and Ovid (Fast. ii. 705 sqq.), 
where the scene is Gabii and the dramatis personae Sextus 
Tarquinius and his father. 

2 See Thucyd. i. 116; iii. 10; iv. 51. 
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Chios and Lesbos by the Athenians, who had no sooner 
got the empire securely in their own hands than 
in defiance of their treaty obligations they crushed 
these islands, or by the Persian king when again 
and again he cut down the Medes, Babylonians 
and other peoples who cherished a proud spirit as 
having at one time been in possession of imperial 
power. The problem is a general one which touches 
all polities, the normal polities not excepted; for, if in 
the perverted polities regard is paid in so acting to 
particular interests, still the conditions are the same 
in those which study the common interest of all. We 
see the same law in any other art or science. No 
painter e.g. would allow im an animal a foot, however 
beautiful it might be, that was out of all proportion to 
its body, nor a shipbuilder a stern or any other part 
of the vessel that was similarly disproportionate to 
the whole. Nor again would a choir-master give a place 
in his chorus to a member who had a louder and finer 
voice than all the rest. Hence the fact that the eminent 
citizens are put out of the way under a monarchy is 
not in itself a reason why monarchs should not be in 
complete harmony with their States if, while they so 
act, their own rule is advantageous to their States. If 
we look then to cases of recognized superiority, there 
is a sort of political justice in the theory of Ostracism. 
No doubt it is better that the legislator should so 
order the system of the polity in the first instance 
that it does not require a remedial measure of this 
kind; but ‘the next best course is to try, if need be, 


1 The proper meaning of the proverbial phrase devrepos rAovs 
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the effect of some such corrective as I have described. 
But this remedial use of Ostracism was not the general 
rule in States. Instead of regarding the interest of 
their own polity, men employed Ostracism as a means 
of gaining party ends. 
That in the perverted forms of polity the practice 
of removing eminent persons is advantageous to a 
special class and is just according to the principle of 
these polities is now evident, although perhaps it is 
equally evident that it is not just absolutely. But in The caso of 
the best polity it is full of difficulty, not as regards rently vir- 
superiority in any ordinary Good such as strength, “4™!. 
wealth or a numerous clientele, but as to the right 
course of action in a case where we find an individual 
of preeminent virtue. It will surely not be said that 
such an individual should be banished or removed. 
‘It would be equally absurd on the other hand to claim 
to rule him by an alternation of office; for we might 
as well presume to rule Zeus. It remains then, as 
indeed seems natural, that all should render willing 
obedience to such an one, and that he and his like 
should thus be perpetual kings within their States. 
It seems proper after the remarks we have made cla 
to pass to the consideration of Kingship, as Kingship a 
is in our view one of the normal forms of polity. We 
have to consider whether for a State or a country, 


is made clear by two lines which Stobaeus quotes from Me- 
nander : 
o Sevrepos mous €oti bn ov Aeyouevos 
ay amrorvyn Tis ovptov Komairt mAeiv. 
1 Reading dAAa phy ovd apyew ye rov rowovrov (rapanAnotov 
yap kav el rou Avs dpyew agsotpev) pepifovres ras dpyas. 
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which is to enjoy an excellent administration, kingly 
government or some other polity is expedient, or 
kingly government is expedient in some cases and not 
in others. 

But we must first determine whether Kingship is 
‘of one kind only or embraces several different forms. 
Thus much at least it is easy enough to ascertain, that 
Kingship includes several kinds, and that the type of 
rule is not identical in all cases. Thus the Kingship 
which exists in the Lacedaemonian polity is considered 
to deserve the name better than any other of the consti- 
tutional forms of Kingship; but the kings at Lacedae- 
mon are not supreme in all matters, they are merely 
military commanders in expeditions beyond the fron- 
tiers and enjoy also as their prerogative the superin- 
tendence of religious observances. This form of King- 
ship may be described as nothing more than an abso- 
lute and perpetual generalship; *for it does not con- 
vey the power of life and death except in certain cases, 
as in the heroic times by martial law during military 
expeditions. Such is the evidence of Homer. For 
although Agamemnon patiently endured reproaches 
in the assemblies, when the army was in the field his 
authority extended to life and death. *Thus his words 


are 
“ Whomso I find 
Afar from battle, he shall not avail 
So to escape the vultures and the dogs: 
Mine is the arbitrament of death.” 


1 Reading €éy re yevos. 

2 Reading creivar per yap ov xvdpios ei py ev run Baoweia. 

> Reading Aéye: yap. The quotation is from J/iad ii. 391—3 ; 
but the words map yap é¢uoi Oavaros do not occur in the existing 
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This then is one species of Kingship, viz. a life- 
generalship, and it may be either hereditary or elec- 

tive. Besides it there is another species of Monarchy (2) The non- 
which includes such forms of Kingship as exist 
among certain non-Greek peoples. The power in- 
herent in all these forms ‘closely resembles that of a 
Tyranny, but at the same time they are constitutional 

and hereditary. For as non-Greeks are naturally 

more slavish in character than Greeks and Asiatics 

than Europeans, they submit without a murmur 

to their despotic government. While then these 

forms of Kingship are tyrannical owing to the 
slavishness of the subjects, they are secure as being 
hereditary and constitutional. And for the same 
reason, ¢.e. because they are hereditary and constitu- 

tional, the body-guard of these kings is a kingly 

and not a tyrannical one. The difference is that, 

while kings are guarded by the citizens in arms, 
tyrants are guarded by a mercenary force; for the 
former rule constitutionally and over willing subjects, 

but the latter over unwilling subjects; and conse- 
quently the body-guard in the one case is derived 

from the citizens and in the other is maintained as 

a means of oppressing them. We have now con- 
sidered two forms of Monarchy. There is a third (s) The 4e- 
which existed in ancient Greece, that of the Aesym- ee 
netes as they are called. This may be broadly 
designated as an elective Tyranny, differing from the 


texts of Homer. 1t may be remarked that they are not found in 
Nicom. Eth. 1. p. 1116 44, where Aristotle makes use of the same 
quotation and wrongly puts it into the mouth of Hector. 
1 Reading rapamAnciay rupavviow, eloi dé xal cata vopov. 
W. A. 10 
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non-Greek form of Monarchy, not in not being con- 
stitutional but solely in not being hereditary. The 
authority was exercised sometimes for life, sometimes 
for certain definite periods or until the performance 
of certain definite actions, as when Pittacus was 
elected by the Mitylenaeans to oppose the exiles 
headed by Antimenides and the poet Alcaeus. That 
they elected Pittacus tyrant is shown by Alcaeus in 
one of his drinking-songs, where he upbraids his 
countrymen !“for that Pittacus the low-born they 
had ordained to be tyrant of the craven ill-starred 
city, loud lauding, thronging round him.’ These two 
last forms of Kingship “in virtue of their despotic 
character are and always were tyrannical ; but their 
elective character and the voluntary obedience of 
the subjects make them kingly. A fourth species of 
kingly Monarchy is formed by the voluntary and 
hereditary constitutional Kingships which existed 
in the heroic times. Their origin was as follows. 
The founders of the Monarchy, having proved 
themselves benefactors of the people in arts or war 
or by having united a number of villages in a State 
or acquired new territory, received the voluntary 
submission of their subjects and handed down the 
kingdom as an inheritance to their successors. 
Their authority was supreme in military command 
and in sacrifices, except such as were reserved to the 
priesthood ; they also adjudged legal cases. This 
last they did sometimes under oath and sometimes 

1 This quotation appears, although with some variety of read- 
ing, a8 the 37th Fragment of Alcaeus in Bergk’s. Poetae Lyrici 


Graect. 
2 Reading 8a pev ro Seomorixai etvar rvpavvixai. 
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not, ‘the oath consisting in the stretching out of the 
sceptre. The heroic kings of early times exercised 
an unbroken rule over all affairs within the State 
itself, within the country and beyond the frontier ; 
afterwards partly from the voluntary resignation of 
the kings and partly from the encroachments of the 
populace nothing was left to the kings in most 
States except the *conduct of the traditional sacri- 
fices, and, where there existed a Kingship worthy of 
the name, their functions were limited to military 
command beyond the borders. 

Such are the different species of Kingship, four 
in number, viz. firstly the Kingship of the heroic 
period when the obedience was voluntary but the 
power of the kings strictly defined, the king being 
general, judge and supreme religious functionary ; 
secondly the non-Greek, which was an_ hereditary 
despotic rule of a constitutional character ; thirdly 
the Aesymneteia as it is called, an elective Tyranny ; 
and fourthly the Laconian, which may be_ broadly 
defined as an hereditary generalship for life. These 
four are distinguished in this manner. There is (5) Absolute 
however a fifth species of Monarchy, where an indi- Kingship. 
vidual is absolute in all things, as any non-Greek 
nation or Greek State is absolute in its public affairs ; 
it is the counterpart of Domestic Economy, for as 
Domestic Economy is a sort of Kingship of a house- 
hold, so this Kingship is a domestic government of a 
single State or nation or of several. 


1 See by way of illustration Homer J//iad vu. 412 and x. 321. 
Virgil Aineid x11. 206. 
2 Reading ai warpio. voia xaredeiPOncar, 
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Cnar.XV.- We may say that there are practically only two 
species of Kingship to be considered, viz. this and 
the Laconian, as the others for the most part lie 
between these, having less extensive power than the 
universal Kingship but more extensive than the 
Laconian form. Hence the question practically limits 
itself to two points: (1) Is it advantageous or dis- 
advantageous to States to have a perpetual general- 
ship, whether the office is confined to a particular 
family or *held by members of different familves in 
succession? (2) Is it advantageous or not that an 
individual should enjoy absolute and universal 
power ? 

Now the question of a perpetual generalship 
implies a particular species of laws rather than of 
polity, as the institution may exist in any polity. 
We may therefore put it out of sight in the first 
instance. But the remaining form of Kingship, vz. 
universal Kingship, is indeed a distinct species of 
polity; we must therefore investigate it and run 
over the difficulties it involves. 

The supre- The first point in the inquiry is whether it is more 

best man or advantageous to be subject to the best man or the 

iw. best laws. It is the opinion of those who believe in 
the advantage of kingly government that the lan- 
guage of the laws is simply general and gives no 
directions for particular cases that occur. Hence in 
any art (they argue) it is absurd for a person to be 


1 Such must be the meaning of xara pépos, if the words are 
retained. They then amount to much the same as xa’ alpeow, 
the proposed emendation which brings this passage into verbal 
agreement with p. 84, 1. 30. 
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controlled in his authority by written formulae ; even 
in Egypt a doctor is allowed to alter the prescribed 
course of treatment ‘after three days, although, if he 
does so sooner, it is at his peril. For the same 
reason then it is obvious that a polity which rests 
upon written formulae or laws is not the best. At 
the same time 2¢ must be admitted that no officer of 
State can dispense with the general principle which 
1s embodied in a law, and that that which is wholly 
exempt from the emotional element is superior to 
that in which it is innate. Now a law is unemotional, 
whereas emotion is necessarily inherent in any 
human soul. But perhaps it will be urged that in 
compensation for this defect a person will be a better 
judge of individual cases. It is clear then that an 
officer of State should himself possess legislative 
powers, and that there should be a code of laws, 
but that their authority should not extend to cases 
where they are wide of the mark, whereas in all 
others they should be supreme. 

But in cases where it is impossible for the law Theauthor: 
to decide at all or to decide aright, ought authority intividual 
to reside in an individual of supreme merit or in masses. 
the whole body of citizens? For the existing prac- 
tice is that the whole body meets to try cases and 
to deliberate or decide upon matters of State, 
although these decisions all refer to individual cases. 

It is true that, if we take any individua] and compare 
him with the person of supreme merit, he will pro- 
bably be inferior. But the State consists of numerous 


1 uwera thy Tpinwepov Seems to be the better reading. 
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members and is therefore superior to any indi- 
vidual, as a picnic-repast is more sumptuous than 
a simple dinner given by a single person. It is for 
this reason that the masses are often actually better 
judges than any individual. ‘Also a large number 
is less liable to be corrupted. The masses are like 
a larger quantity of water; they are not so easily 
corruptible as the few. If an individual is overcome 
by anger or any other similar passion, it necessarily 
follows that his judgment is corrupt; but in the 
other case it is hardly possible that a whole people 
should simultaneously lose their temper and_ their 
judgment. When we speak of “the masses,” it must 
be understood that we mean the free citizens, and 
that they never act without the sanction of the law, 
except in cases where it 1s necessarily inadequate. 
Admitting however that this condition cannot 
easily be realized in a large number of persons, yet 
if we suppose the existence of several persons who 
are both good men and good citizens, we may inquire 
whether an individual in a position of rule or the 
several persons, all of whom are supposed to be good, 
will be the less liable to corruption. Surely the 
answer is plain—The several persons. But ¢d& will 
be urged that the larger number will ’split into 
parties, which is impossible in the case of*an indi- 
vidual. This objection however may perhaps be met 
by the reply that these persons are ex hypothesi 
virtuous in soul as much as the individual supposed 


1 Reading ére padAov advapOopoy 16 roAv, xabarep Udwp To 
mAetov, ovrw Kal «.7.A. 
3 Reading craciacovow. 
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and will therefore be free from party spirit. If then 

the rule of a certain number of persons, all of whom 

are good men, is to be called Aristocracy and the 

rule of an individual Kingship, it would follow that 
Aristocracy is in States preferable to Kingship, 
whether the authority of the king is or is not sup- 
ported by a military force, provided that it is possible 

to find a number of persons equally virtuous. In The reason 
fact it seems probable that the reason why kingly Kingehip. 
government was the rule in early times is that it was 

rare to find persons of extremely eminent virtue, 
especially as the States of those times were small. 

And further, kingly power was then conferred upon 
individuals as the reward of services rendered to the 

State. But it is the function of good men to render 

such services, aud if they were rewarded with kingly 
power, the number of good men must have been very 

small. In process of time however there came to be chrono- 
a number of persons equally virtuous, and then they is oar 
no longer submitted to kingly rule, but sought to mane 
establish a sort of commune or constitutional govern- 
ment. And afterwards as men degenerated and 
treated politics as a source of pecuniary gain, the 
creation of Oligarchies was a natural result of such 

a condition, as they had introduced the worship of 
wealth. :-From Oligarchies they passed in the first 
instance to Tyrannies and from Tyrannies again to 
Democracy. For the Oligarchs, as in their miserable 
avarice they perpetually narrowed the range of the 
privileged class, so augmented the strength of the 
populace that they rose in revolt and founded 
Democracies. And now that States have grown to 
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still larger dimensions it is perhaps no longer easy 
to establish any other form of polity than Democracy. 

Supposing however it is determined that kingly 
government is the best for States, we may ask, What 
is to be the case with the children? Is the family 
of the king to reign as well as himself? But in this 
case, if the sons are no better than they often have 
been, the interests of the State are prejudiced. ‘Is 
it suggested that the king, although he has the 
power, will not hand on the succession to his 
children? This we cannot well believe ; it is a hard 
condition requiring superhuman virtue. 

There is a difficulty also as to the military power 
‘ of the king. Is the king designate to have such a 
force attached to his person as will enable him to 
enforce obedience upon unwilling subjects? or, if 
not, how can he administer his office? Even on the 
supposition that his authority is wholly constitutional 
and that he never acts arbitrarily against the law, 
he must still possess military power enough to guard 
the laws. It 1s perhaps not difficult to fix the limit 
in the case of such a constitutional king. He must 
have a force at his disposal; but while it is large 
enough to be stronger than any individual or knot 
of individuals, it must be weaker than the collective 
body of the citizens. It must be such a force as 
the body-guard which the ancients usually assigned, 
whenever they appointed an Aesymnete, as he was 
called; or tyrant of the State, or which someone 


1 Jt is better to omit the mark of interrogation after rois 
réxvots. GAX’ ov mapadoce x... intruduces a supposed reply to 
the question raised about hereditary Kingship. 
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advised the Syracusans to give Dionysius when he 
asked for a body of guards. 

The case of the king who acts in all things ac- Cmar. XvI. 
cording to his arbitrary pleasure presents itself next Gowers” 
and claims consideration. For the so-called con- 
stitutional king does not, as we said, form a distinct _ p. 148. 
species of polity, as a perpetual generalship may ex- 
ist in any polity, eg.in a Democracy or Aristocracy, 
-and it is not uncommon to invest an individual with 
the supreme control of the executive. There is an 
office of this kind at Epidamnus among other places 
and, ‘although with somewhat less extensive au- 
thority, at Opus. But to come to the case of uni- 
versal Kingship, as it is called, or the form of King- 
ship in which the king exercises arbitrary authority 
over all, it is by some considered absolutely un- Objections 
natural that an individual should be master of all 
the citizens where the State is composed of persons, 
all of whom are alike. It is argued that, where 
persons are naturally alike, there must naturally be 
the same justice and the same desert for all; and 
upon this principle, as it is hurtful to the physical 
health that persons who are unequal should have 
equal food or clothing, the same is true of public 
honours. *Similarly it is hurtful that equals should 
have unequal shares. Accordingly, where the citizens 
are alike, it is just that they should have as large a 
share of subjection as of rule. It follows that the 
alternation of rule and subjection is likewise just. 
But this alternation at once implies law; for such 


. 


1 Reading xara rs pépos €Aarrav. 
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a system is itself a law. The rule of law then (2 zs 
concluded) is preferable to the rule of an individual 
citizen. According to the same theory, even on the 
supposition that it is advisable to have certain de- 
finite officers of State, they are to be constituted 
merely guardians and ministers of the laws. It is 
admitted that there must be certain officers of State ; 
but that the officer should be a single individual is 
declared to be unjust, as all the citizens are alike. 
Against the supremacy of law however it may be 
urged that an ‘individual would be able to decide 
all such cases as apparently cannot be determined 
by the law. The answer is that the law expressly 
educates the officers of State and then sets them to 
decide and administer all matters beyond its province 
according to their most just judgment. And not only 
so, but the law empowers them to introduce amend- 
ments wherever experience suggests an improvement 
of the existing ordinances. To invest the law then 
with authority is, it seems, to invest God and. in- 
telligence only; to invest a man is to introduce a 
beast, as desire is something bestial and ’even the 
best of men in authority are liable to be corrupted 
by anger. We may conclude then that the law is 
intelligence without passion and is therefore prefer- 
able to any individual. There is a fallacy in the 
iUlustration drawn from the arts, that it is a mistake 
to let oneself be doctored according to formulae, and 
we had better consult scientific physicians. For 

1 Reading 0 & avOpwmos in place of ov8’ dvOpwmos. 

2 Reading xai 6 Ovupos dpyorras nai rovs dpicrous dvdpas di0- 
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physicians are never led by personal friendship to 
offend against reason; on the contrary it is only 
when they have restored their patients to health that 
they get their fee ; whereas officers of State have a 
habit of acting in many matters out of spite or 
favouritism. The truth is that when the patient sus- 
pects his physician of taking bribes from his personal 
enemies to poison him, he would then prefer to be 
treated according to written formulae. Nay, physicians 
in their illnesses call in other physicians, and gym- 
nastic trainers in their own exercises other trainers, as 
being unable to form true judgments in such cases, 
because the judgment is one concerning themselves, 
and they are prejudiced 72 passing it. It is evident 
therefore that to seek justice 1s to seek something 
free from bias, or in other words to have recourse 
to law, as there is no bias in law. Jé is to be 
remembered too that there are laws—the laws of 
custom—more important and affecting subjects of 
higher importance than those expressed in written 
formulae, so that, even ‘if a personal ruler is more 
to be trusted than the laws of written formulae, 
he is not more trustworthy than the laws of custom. 
Again, it may be said that an individual cannot 
well attend to a large number of subjects. It will 
be necessary therefore to have several officers ap- 
pointed by him; and, if so, what difference does it 
make whether this system exists in the first instance 
or the officers are appointed, as we suppose, by the 
individual? Further, as we remarked before, if a p. 150. 


-1 Reading dor’ ef rav xara ypdppara x.7.A. 
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virtuous man as being better than his fellows has a 
claim to rule, then two good men are better than one; 
witness the * Homeric saying : 
“if two together go, 
One thinks before the other ;” 


and 7Agamemnon’s prayer, 
“Would I had ten such councillors as Nestor.” 


But there are even at the present time some matters 
which it is within the competence of the officers of 
the State, e.g. of a jury, to decide, matters which 
cannot be determined by the law; for in cases which 
it can determine no one denies that the rule and 
decision of the law would be best. And in fact, 
whereas there are some things which can and others 
which cannot be embraced by the laws, it is the 
latter which give rise to dcbate and examination 
as to whether the rule of the best law or of the 
best man is preferable. For it is a thing impossible 
to legislate upon the ordinary matters of delibera- 
tion. Accordingly the opponents of kingly govern- 
ment do not dispute the necessity of having a person 
to decide such cases; they merely contend that 
there should be a number of persons instead of 
only one. For granted that each several officer, if 
he has been educated by the law, decides well, yet 
it would perhaps seem strange if a man were *bet- 
ter qualified to decide with only two eyes and ears 
and to act with only two feet or hands than a num- 
ber of people with many, especially as it is a fact 


1 Iliad x. 224. 2 Iliad wu. 372. 
8 Reading e? Bedriov éxou, 
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that monarchs multiply their eyes, ears, hands and 
feet by associating the friends of their office and 
persons with themselves in their power. These must 
be friends of the monarch, as otherwise they will not 
act according to his purpose. But if they are the 
friends of his person and his office, a man’s friend is 
his equal and peer. Hence the recognition of their 
right to rule is a recognition of the equal right of all 
peers and equals. 

Such are practically the objections urged by the 
opponents of kingly government. 

It is possible however that the conditions sup- 
posed exist in some cases and not in others. ‘For 
there is in Nature a principle of slave-mastery, another 
of Kingship, and another of constitutional govern- 
ment, and all alike are just and expedient. But 
there exists no natural principle of Tyranny or of 
any other of the perverted forms of polity, as all 
these are in their origin contrary to Nature. It is 
plain however from the observations we have made 
that among peers and equals it is neither expedient 
nor just that an individual should be supreme over 
all, whether in a society where there are no laws and 
he is virtually a law in himself, or where there are 
laws, and whether as a good man over good subjects, 
or as one who is not good over subjects who are not 
good, or even in the case where he is a person of 
superior virtue, except in one particular instance. 
What this instance is we have now to state, although 
it has in a certain way been already described. 


1 Reading €or: yap re @uoes Seomorexdv cat GAdo Baowwtxov «.7.A. 
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Thechs- First however we must determine the character of 
racter o . ° ° . 
people suit people suited to a Kingship, an Aristocracy, or a 
ae A constitutional government, z.e.a Polity. The popu- 
or Polity. Jace which is suited to Kingship is such as is 
naturally qualified to submit to a family whose 
superiority in virtue entitles them to political com- 
mand; an aristocratical populace is ‘one that is 
capable of yielding the obedience of free men to 
those whose virtue fits them for command as political 
rulers ; a constitutional populace one that is capable 
"of rule and subjection in conformity to a law which 
distributes the offices of State to the rich according 
Justificae to a principle of desert. And thus wherever there is, 
tion ef ab- 3 . : oe 
soluteKing- aS it happens, a whole family or an individual so 
ship. A ; ‘ : 
superior in virtue to all the rest that the virtue of 
this individual or family exceeds that of all others 
in the State, in that case it is but just that this 
family should enjoy a regal or supreme position and 
that this individual should be king. For to repeat 
p. 189. our former observation, this is not only in accordance 
with the principle of justice usually alleged by the 
founders of polities whether *Aristocracies, Oligar- 
chies, or Democracies, in all of which the claim to 
rule is dependent on superiority, although the supe- 
riority is not the same, but it accords also with the 
p. 148. theory we laid down before. For assuredly it is not 


1 Omitting 7AjGos o mépuce pépewy, and again below ev @ mépuxe 
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proper to put to death or outlaw or even ostracize 
this preeminent individual, or to require him to 
become a subject in his turn. For it is not natural 
that a part should be superior to the whole, and an 
individual who enjoys such an immense advantage 
over the rest stands to the other citizens in the 
relation of the whole to a part. The only alternative 
is that they should yield him obedience, and that he 
should be supreme not on the principle of alternation 
but absolutely. 

We may now be said to have determined what 
are the different species included under Kingship, 
whether it is or is not advantageous to States, and, 
If so, to what States and in what way advantageous. 

But as the normal forms of polity are in our 
judgment three, and of these the best of course 1s 
that which is administered by the best persons, or 
in other words that in which it is the case that 
there is ‘either an individual or a whole family or a 
numerous body of preeminent virtue, and one party 
is qualified ‘so to obey and the other so to rule as 
is conducive to the most desirable life, and as it was 
further shown at the outset of our treatise that the 
virtue of a man and of a citizen of the best State 
is necessarily the same, it is evident that the same 
principle and the same means which serve to pro- 
duce a good man would serve also to constitute a 
State governed by an aristocracy or a king. And 
from this it follows that the education and _ the 


1 It is not necessary to insert, as Spengel and Bekker do, the 
words kai dpyxeu. 
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customs which form a virtuous man will be prac- 
tically the same as those which form a statesman 
or king. 

Having now determined these points, we must 
next endeavour to describe the natural origin and 
constitution of the best polity. 


BOOK IV. 


‘IN any attempt at an adequate investigation of the Car. L 
best polity it is necessary to begin by determining the 
nature of the most desirable life. If we do not know 
this, we cannot know the best polity, as it is natural 
that persons who live under the best polity possible 
to them in their circumstances should, unless for 
some unforeseen circumstance, enjoy the best con- 
dition of life. And hence it must first be settled what 
is the nature of that life which is, we may say, univer- 
sally the most desirable, and secondly whether this life 
is the same for the Commonwealth and the individual 
or different. 

Assuming then that the best life is the subject of The nature 
sufficient discussion in many of our non-scientific dis- life. 
courses, we have now merely to avail ourselves of the 

1 The imperfect sentence ’Avayxn 87 rov péAAovra repi avrijs 
noincag Oat THY mpoonKovoay oxéyry Which occurs in the Mss at the 
end of Book 1. is evidently only another form of the opening 
words of Book Iv. in Bekker’s text, Hepit modcreias apiorns rdv 
peAAovra momcacbat tHY mpoojnKovoay (nrnow avaykn. I agree 
with Congreve that it is probably the true reading and should be 
placed at the beginning of Book iv. It was repeated with some 


slight alterations by a copyist, when the original order of the 
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results there obtained. For undoubtedly, if we take 
one division of Goods, it will not be denied that, as 
there are three classes, viz. external Goods, Goods of 
the body and Goods of the soul, the happy man must 
possess all three. Nobody would predicate happiness 
of a man who had not a particle of valour, temperance, 
justice or prudence, who was terrified by the midges 
flying past him, who if he felt any desire of meat or 
drink abstained from no wickedness however extreme, 
who for a farthing would ruin his dearest friends, 
and who, to complete the picture, was intellectually 
as foolish and full of error as a child or a lunatic. 
*Yet while all would admit this in theory, there is a 
difference of opinion as to the degree of these Goods 
necessary to perfect happiness and as to their rela- 
tive superiority. Thus people think it is enough to 
possess a degree however small of virtue; but of 
wealth, money, power, reputation and the like they 
seek an ever larger and larger share. We will tell 
them however that upon this point it is easy to satisfy 
themselves of the truth by the actual facts of life, if 
they observe that it is not the virtues which are 
gained and guarded by external Goods but these 
external Goods by virtues, and that happiness of life, 
whether men find it in enjoyment or virtue or both, 
is rather the prerogative of those whose character 
and intellect are cultivated to a high degree, although 
they are moderate in the acquisition of external Goods, 
than of those who, while they possess a larger share 
than use requires of external Goods, are deficient in 
the Goods of character and intelligence. At the same 
1 Omitting domep, 
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time it is equally easy to perceive this truth, if we 
take a theoretical view. ‘External Goods like instru- 
ments have a limit, viz. their utility, and it follows 
that the excess of them is either hurtful or in no way 
beneficial to their possessor ; whereas, *if we take any 
Good of the soul, the greater the amount of it, the 
greater is its utility, if utility no less than noble- 
ness is to be attributed to Goods of the soul as well 
as of the body. Again, it is evident as a universal 
rule that, if we compare two things together, we shall 
lay it down that the best condition of the one 
is superior to the best condition of the other ‘in a 
degree corresponding to the difference between the 
things of which these are themselves conditions, and 
consequently, as the soul is both absolutely and rela- 
tively to us a thing more honourable than either 
property or the body, it follows that the best con- 
dition of the soul is proportionately superior to the 
best condition of either of these. Further it is for the 
sake of the soul that the body and property are natu- 
rally desirable and should be desired by all sensible 
persons, not the soul for the sake of these. We may 
regard it then as admitted that the degree of happi- 
ness which falls to the lot of any individual corresponds 
to his degree of virtue, prudence and virtuous or 
prudent action; and herein we may appeal to the 

1 Reading ra pev yap éxros €xet wépas dowep Spyavay re (wépas 
G€ To xXpnomor ear) dv ryv vrepBoAny «.7.A. 
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witness of God who, while He is happy and perfectly 
blessed, is so owing not to any external Good but to 
Himself alone and His own intrinsic qualities. This 
is in fact the reason why good fortune is necessarily 
distinct from happiness; for Goods external to the 
soul are the gifts of chance or fortune, whereas 
nobody is just or temperate from fortune or in virtue 
of his fortune. 

Our next point, although it does not require any 
fresh arguments, is that the same is true of the State, 
and that the best State is one which is happy and 
doing well. *But it is impossible to do well ?without 
doing what is well; nor can any work either of an 
individual or of a State be well done, if it is disso- 
ciated from virtue and prudence. But the valour, 
justice, prudence and temperance of a State are in 
effect and form identical with those, by participation 
in which an individual is described as brave, just, 
prudent or temperate. 

We must be content however with these remarks 
by way of prelude to our argument ; it is equally im- 
possible to avoid touching upon the subject and. to 
pursue all the arguments proper to it, as it would re- 
quire a separate discussion. For the present it may 
be taken as established that the best life, whether for 
each individual separately or for States collectively, 
is one which possesses virtue furnished with external 
advantages to such a degree as to be capable of 


1 The play or argument which turns upon the double meaning 
of xa\@s mparrey, “to act well” and “to fare well,” is not easy to 
reproduce exactly in English. 
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actions according to virtue. The objections to this 
doctrine we must neglect in the present inquiry and 
submit to a full examination hereafter, if there are 
any persons not convinced by our remarks. 

We have still to discuss the question whether the cau. u. 
happiness of any individual and of the State is to be Te hsppi- 


considered as identical or different. Nor is this point sje" 


an obscure one; it would be universally admitted that 319 the 
the happiness is the same. For those who believe 
that a good life in the case of an individual depends 
upon wealth agree in considering that the State also as 
a whole is happy, if it is wealthy; those who hold a life 
of tyranny in most honour for individuals will all 
say that the State which has the largest number of 
subjects is the happiest; and one who recognizes in 
virtue the source of an individual’s happiness will 
assert that the more virtuous State also is the 
happier. 

However, there are these two points requiring 
consideration, (1) which is the more desirable life, his 
who lives as a member of the body politic and takes 
part in affairs of State, or his who lives the life of 
an alien holding aloof from the political association ? 
(2) what polity or what kind of political organization 
is to be regarded as best, whether participation in the 
affairs of State is desirable for all, or for all with some 
few exceptions, ie. for the large majority? But as it 
is the second question rather than what is desirable 
for individuals, which is the object of political re- 
flexion and speculation, and as it is a political 
inquiry which we have now undertaken, the question 
as to the life of individuals is of minor importance, 
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whereas the second is the object of our present 
inquiry. 
It is plain then that the best polity is necessarily 
the system under which anybody can do best and live 
Comparison happily. But even on the side of those who admit 
and philoso- that the virtuous life is most to be desired, the ques- 
phical life. , ‘ ‘ eai6 : ° 
tion is raised whether it is a political and practical life 
which is desirable, or rather one of isolation from all 
external affairs, ie. a speculative life, which is regarded 
by some as the only life worthy of a philosopher. 
These are practically the two lives which are chosen, 
as experience shows, by the persons most ambitious 
in the pursuit of virtue, whether in former days or at 
the present time, viz. the political life and the philo- 
sophical. Nor is it of slight importance on which 
side the truth lies, as the life of ‘any sensible indi- 
vidual or polity as a whole will necessarily be ordered 
in reference to the better goal. Now it is held by 
certain thinkers that the rule over others, if despotic 
in its character, implies injustice in the most extreme 
degree, while, if constitutional, although it does not 
involve injustice, it presents an obstacle to the per- 
sonal felicity of the ruler. There are others who enter- 
tain what we may call the diametrically opposite view 
that the practical or political life is alone worthy of a 
man on the ground that, whatever virtue we take, vir- 
tuous actions are far less possible to private persons 
than to persons who lead a public or political life. 
ihe lileot "Similarly, while some contend that a State 
1 Reading roy ye ed dpovovvra. 2 Omitting ris. 
8 There is apparently a lacuna after modsrevopevois, and it has 
been necessary to insert some words in the translation in order to 
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should lead a life of isolation, others hold that the 
despotic or tyrannical type of polity is the only one 
which is happy. ‘In fact there are some countries 
in which the sole object of the laws and polity alike 
is foreign dominion. It is thus that, while the great 
majority of institutions in most nations have been 
established in what may be called a haphazard man- 
ner, yet if there is anywhere a single object which 
the laws keep in view, it is conquest which is the aim 
and end of all. At Lacedaemon, for example, and in 
Crete, it is to war and war alone that the whole 
system of education and of the laws generally is 
directed. And not only so, but in all non-Greek 
nations which are capable of an aggressive policy, e.g. 
the Scythians, Persians, Thracians, Celts, it is military 
power only which is admired. Thus in some coun- 
tries there are actually particular laws encouraging 
the pursuit of this virtue, as at Carthage, where it is 
said that people are allowed to wear by way of orna- 
ment as many rings as the number of campaigns in 
which they have served. There was formerly too 
a law in Macedonia that anyone who had never slain 
an enemy should wear the halter about his neck. 
Among the Scythians again there was a certain feast 
at which, as the goblet passed round, nobody might 


shew the natural progress of the argument. The parallelism 
between the lives of the individual and of the State will be pre- 
served, if we supply a sentence in which the argument for isolating 
the State from external influences is stated. Upon this the 
words of perv ovtws vrodapSavovow «.r.A. follow naturally. 
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drink it who had never slain an enemy. Among the 
Iberians who are a military people it is the custom 
to set around the tomb of a deceased warrior a 
number of obelisks corresponding to the number of 
enemies he has killed. And there are many different 
ordinances of the kind in different countries, some 
established by law and others by custom. Yet, if 
we are willing to examine the matter closely, it may 
well appear to be a startling paradox that it should 
be the function of a Statesman to succeed in devising 
the means of rule and mastery over neighbouring 
peoples whether with or against their own will. How 
can such action be worthy of a statesman or legislator 
when it has not even the sanction of law? The rule 
which is indiscriminately just or unjust is unlawful, 
and the mere exercise of superior power may as well 
be unjust as just. Nor do we observe any such com- 
pulsion in the other sciences. It is not the function 
of a physician or a pilot to compel, if he cannot 
persuade, his patients or his crew. And yet it seems 
that most states look upon despotic government as 
constitutional and feel no scruple at adopting towards 
others a line of action which any one of them de- 
nies to be just or beneficial in its own case. For in 
their own case they demand that the rule should be 
just, whereas in their treatment of others they wholly 
disregard justice. But it would be strange, if there 
were not a natural distinction between those 'who are 
proper subjects of despotic rule and those who are 
not ; and hence, if we assume the existence of this 


1 Reading deomocrdy twice for Seomrd(ov. 
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distinction, it is not right to endeavour to rule des- 
potically over all persons but only over the proper 
subjects of despotic power, as neither is it right to 
hunt human beings for a banquet or sacrifice but only 
such things as are fit to be hunted for such a pur- 
pose, ie. wild animals which are good for food. And 
further, it must be possible for a single State, Le. 
obviously a State which enjoys a good polity, to be 
happy even in a position of isolation, as it is always 
possible that there should be somewhere or other a 
State, in which the laws are virtuous, constituted in 
a position of isolation, and in this case the whole 
system of its polity will not be directed to war or 
conquest of its enemies, as all such objects are to be 
excluded ex hypotheszt. 

It is evident then that, while it is right to regard 
all military preparations as honourable, they must 
be so regarded not as being the supreme end of 
all things, but as means to that end. But it is the 
business of the virtuous legislator to devise means 
whereby a State or race of men or any other associa- 
tion may enjoy a good life and all the happiness of 
which they are capable. There will be some dif- 
ferences however in the institutions of défferent 
States ; and it falls within the province of the legis- 
lative art in any case where there exist neighbour 
States to consider the course of action to be prac- 
tised towards them according to their character or 
the means of performing the duties owing to each. 

However the object to which the best polity ought 
to tend is a question which will hereafter receive a 
suitable investigation. But as to those who, while 
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they admit that a virtuous life is most desirable, yet 
differ about its practical realization, whether they ab- 
solutely reject political offices, as holding that the life 
of a free person is different from political life and is 
of all lives the most desirable, or on the contrary re- 
gard political life as the best on the ground that it is 
impossible for one who does nothing to do well, and 
that well-doing is identical with happiness—to both 
these classes we have to reply that they are partly 
right and partly wrong in their positions. Thus the 
first are right in holding that the life of a free man 
is better than that of a slavemaster. This is true; 
for there is nothing dignified in merely using a slave 
qua slave, as the mere issuing of orders about the 
necessaries of life has no element of nobleness in it. 
It is a mistake however to suppose that the rule of a 
slavemaster is the only type of rule; for there is as 
wide a difference between the rule of free men and of 
slaves as between those who are themselves naturally 
free and those who are naturally slaves. But this is a 
point which has been sufficiently determined in the 
early part of our treatise. On the other hand the 
preference of a life of inactivity to one of action is an 
error ; for happiness consists in action, and further 
the actions of persons who are just and temperate 
imply the accomplishment of many things that are 
noble. But in the face of these conclusions someone 
will perhaps suppose that supreme and universal 
power is the best thing, as it means the power to 
perform the largest number of the noblest actions. 
Upon this hypothesis it is not right that one who has 
a chance of rule should surrender it to his neighbour 
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but rather that he should wrest it from him; nor 
again that a father should consider his children or 
children their parent or any one friend another, or 
give them a thought in comparison with this, inas- 
much as what is best is most desirable, and there is 
nothing so good as well-doing. Now it is possible 
that this position is a true one on the assumption 
that the authors of acts of robbery and violence will 
possess the thing which is most desirable in the 
world. But it is probable that they cannot possess it, 
and that this fundamental assumption is unsound. 
For, 7f @ person acquires rule in such a way, it is 
impossible that his actions should still be noble, un- 
less his superiority to all others is as great as that of 
@& man to a woman, a parent to his children or a 
slavemaster to his slaves. And from this it follows 
that one who transgresses the ways of virtue can 
never in his subsequent life perform any virtuous 
action corresponding to the transgression of which he 
has already been guilty. For among persons of si- 
milar qualifications nobleness and justice consist im 
alternation of rule, as this is the condition of equality 
and similarity ; whereas inequality among equals and 
dissimilarity among similars is contrary to Nature, 
and nothing that is contrary to Nature can be noble. 
And hence on the other hand, if there is some other 
individual superior in virtue and practical ability to 
the best, him it is noble to follow and just to obey. 
He ought however to possess not only virtue but the 
ability to put it in practice. But if this position is 
sound, and happiness is to be defined as well-doing, 
it is the practical life which will be best alike for any 
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tale. time it is not necessary, as is sometimes supposed, 
that the practical life should imply relations to others 
or that the only exercises of the intellect which are 
practical should be such as are directed to objects 
which result from action; on the contrary those 
speculations and intellectual processes which are com- 
plete in themselves and have no ulterior object are 
practical in a much higher sense of the word. For 
*well-doing and therefore some form of doing or action 
is the end of human life; but even in regard to ac- 
tions which have an external effect we ascribe “action 
in the strictest sense to those whose intellectual 
operations constitute them the master-craftsmen. 
Nor again is inactivity necessarily the condition of 
such States as hold an isolated position and have 
deliberately adopted a life of isolation. Action itself 
is possible among the members, as there are many 
associations among the different members of a State. 
The same remark is equally applicable to any in- 
dividual ; as otherwise it would be hard to predicate 
perfection of God or the Universe, seeing that all 
their actions are self-contained and there are none 
which have an effect external to themselves. 
It is evident then that the same life must needs 
be the best for each individual and for the State 
collectively °. 


1 Here again and throughout the present passage the am- 
biguity of evrpagia and ed mparrew, which is essential to the argu- 
ment, is necessarily lost in an English translation. 
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Having made these preliminary remarks upon the crap. rv. 
subject’, we have now in entering upon the questions >i te" 
which lie before us, to state at the outset the nature 
of the assumptions to be made in respect of the 
State which shall be ideally constructed. For it is 
impossible that the best polity should be realized 
without adequate external means. Hence it is neces- 
sary to begin by making various assumptions of an 
ideal kind, although none of these must exceed the 
bounds of possibility. There must be e.g. an assumed 
number of citizens and extent of land. For as other 
craftsmen such as weavers and shipwrights must have 
at their command the right material in a suitable 
condition for their craft—for the better’ the material 
is prepared the more beautiful will be the product of 
the art—so too a politician or legislator must be able to 
command his proper material in a suitable condition. 

Among the external means of a State there is 
first a question as to the right number and natural 
disposition of the inhabitants and similarly as to 
the extent and character of the land. Now it is a Sizeot 
general idea that a State can only be happy, if it 
is great. But granted that this idea is a true one, 
its advocates fail to perceive the characteristic of 
a great or small State. They estimate the great- 


1 The clause cai mepi ras GAXas mroXtreias npiv rebewpntra mpo- 
repov is necessarily omitted in the new and correct order of the 
Books. The “examination of the other polities” occurs in the 
Books which now follow, instead of preceding the present, viz. in 
Books vi. vu. and vi. of Bekker’s text ; for it is hardly probable 
that Aristotle refers in these words to Book 1. 
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ness of a State by the numerical total of its popula- 
tion ; whereas it is not so much the population of a 
State as its power that deserves consideration. For 
as a State like an individual has a certain definite 
function, the State which is able to perform this 
function best ‘is the greatest State, just as Hip- 
pocrates would be called greater, not as a man but 
as a physician, than a person who is superior to him 
in bodily stature. And further, even if it is by a 
consideration of numbers that we should estimate 
the greatness of a State, it is not any and every 
multitude which is to be regarded in so doing—for 
a host of slaves, resident aliens and foreigners is 
probably an inevitable element in States—but only 
those who constitute a part of a State and are the 
proper members of which it is composed. It is 
superiority in the number of these alone which is an 
indication of a great State, while a State which sends 
forth a large number of mechanics and only a few 
heavy-armed soldiers cannot possibly be great. For 
a great State is not the same thing as a populous 
one. Again, if there is anything clearly proved 
by experience, it is the difficulty, nay perhaps the 
impossibility, of good law in an over-populous State ; 
at least, if we look at States which are considered to 
‘enjoy good polities, we see none that wholly dispenses 
with restrictions upon the increase of population. 
The same fact may be shown by argumentative proof. 
Law is a species of order, and hence good law neces- 
sarily implies good order. But an overwhelming 
number cannot be reduced to order; for this is a 
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task requiring divine power such as holds this our 
Universe together’. Hence it follows that the noblest 
State is one in which the proposed definition, vz. good 
order, is combined with magnitude ; for number and 
magnitude are usual conditions of nobleness. But 
there is a fixed measure of magnitude for a State as 
for all other things, animals, vegetables or instru- 
ments, any of which, if extremely small or extrava- 
gantly large, will not retain its proper efficacy but 
will either be wholly divested of its natural character 
or will be in bad condition. Thus a vessel, if it isa 
span long or a quarter of a mile long, will not bea 
vessel at all; while, if it reaches a certain size 
although not so small as a span or so large as a 
quarter of a mile, its smallness in the one case and 
its inordinate magnitude in the other will make it 
almost worthless for sailing in. Similarly a State, 
if its members are extremely few, will not be inde- 
pendent, as a State must be; and if they are extremely 
numerous, although it will be independent as regards 
the necessaries of life in the sense in which a non- 
Greek people is independent, yet it will not be a 
State, as a polity cannot easily exist in it. For who 
is to be general of this overwhelming multitude or 
its public crier, if he has not the voice of a Stentor? 
We may conclude then that, as a State is in the’ 
nature of things first realized when the population 
composing it is numerically the lowest which is 
independent and capable of a good life, so one that 

1 The words eet ro ye nadov ey wrAnOen may peyebes ciwbe yiver Gas 
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is numerically larger than this may still be ’a State, 
although this increase cannot continue indefinitely. 
Nor is it difficult, if we take a practical view, to 
ascertain the limit of excess. The actions of a State 
imply rulers on the one hand and subjects on the 
other, and the function of a ruler is to issue com- 
mands and pronounce judgments. If then they are 
to determine questions of justice and distribute 
offices of State according to desert, it is necessary 
that the citizens should know each other's character ; 
for where this is not the case the distribution of 
offices and the judicial decisions will be wrong. For 
it is not just to form off-hand opinions upon these 
two points, as is plainly the case in over-populated 
States. Further in such States it is easy for foreigners 
and resident aliens to usurp the franchise, as the 
vastness of the population affords them a ready 
means of concealment. We see clearly then the best 
limit of population ; it is that the number of citizens 
should be the largest possible in order to ensure 
independence of life, but not so large that it cannot 
be comprehended in a single view. 

Such then may be our decision as to the mag- 
nitude of a State, and the case as to the country 
is very similar. If its character is in question, it 
is evident that every one will admire the country 
which is most independent. But in order to be so 
it must yield produce of every kind, as independence 
consists in possessing everything and having no 
wants. In extent and magnitude the country which 
will be admired is one which is so large that the 

1 Omitting pelfw. 
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citizens are able to live in the enjoyment of leisure 
with equal liberality and temperance. Whether we 
are right or wrong in this definition must be con- 
sidered more exactly hereafter when we come to 
speak of property and wealth of estate generally, 
with the view of determining the right manner and 
principle of its relation to practical use. For this is 
a question involving many disputed points, as people 
display a tendency to one extreme of life or the 
other, viz. to parsimony on the one hand and to luxury 
on the other. The form of the country is not difficult 
to describe. There are some points in which it is right 
to follow the opinion of military specialists, e.g. that it 
ought to be difficult for enemies to invade and easy 
for the citizens to march out of. Also the country, as 
we said of the inhabitants, should be readily com- _ p. 176 
prehended in a single view ; and when we say that it 
should be so comprehended, we mean that it should 
allow of military succour being brought to any point 
at a short notice. 

As to the situation of the city, if we are to make The situ- 
it an ideal one, its position should be favourable in «ty. 
reference both to the sea and to the country. One 
characteristic is that which has been mentioned ; the 
city must for purposes of military succour command 
easy communication with all points in the country. 
The other is that it should be easy of access for the 
conveyance of the produce of the soil ‘as well as of 
material like timber or any other similar raw material 
that the country may possess. 


1 The construction becomes clearer, if a comma is substituted 
for the full stop after waparropmas. 
W. A. 12 
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The question whether communication with the 
sea is advantageous or injurious to well-ordered 
States is one that is ‘variously debated. It is argued 
that the residence in the country of foreigners edu- 
cated under a different legal system is inexpedient in 
the interest of good order, as is also the great increase 
of population which is the result of a marine trade 
with its constant arrival and departure of a host of 
merchants to all quarters of the world, but is an 
obstacle to the possibility of a noble polity. Now it 
is plain enough that, if these ill results do not follow, 
it is better both for safety and an abundance of the 
necessaries of life that the State and the country 
should both communicate with the sea. For as a 
support in time of war it is right that a people who 
are to act upon the defensive should be capable of re- 
ceiving easy assistance equally by land and sea ; and for 
purposes of offence against assailants, if they cannot 
inflict damage upon them in both ways, still by com- 
manding both they will have a better chance of doing 
so in one way or the other. Also it is indispensable 
that a State should have the opportunity of importing 
any commodities which it may not possess and of 
exporting its own surplus produce. For it is in its 
own interest exclusively and not in the interest of 
others that a State should engage in commerce. 
Nations which convert themselves into a universal 
market are actuated solely by desire of gain. and asa 
State ought not to be capable of such avarice, so 
neither ought it to possess such a mart. But as we 
see at the present time not a few countries or cities 


' Reading odd. 
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‘possessing docks and harbours conveniently situated 
as regards the city, so as to be neither part of the 
same town nor far removed from it but secured by 
walls and other similar fortifications, it is evident 
that any advantage which accrues by communication 
with them will be enjoyed by the city, while any in- 
jury of which they are the cause is easily guarded 
against by laws in which it is stated and defined who 
are the persons on either side who may or may not 
enjoy intercourse one with another. And further as 
to a naval force, that it is best for States to possess The naval 
one of a certain strength is clear enough; for it is pro- ae 
per not in their own behalf alone but also in behalf of 
some of their neighbours that a people should in- 
spire an amount of awe and be capable of defensive 
action by sea as well as by land. The number and 
size of this force however can only be decided by 
reference to the life of the State. If it is to lead an 
imperial and military life, the naval force which it 
possesses must be commensurate with its enterprises. 
But the great increase of population arising from 
the presence of a crowd of sailors is not a necessary 
incident in States. It is not right that such per- 
sons should form a distinct part of the State. For 
the marines who command and control the naviga- 
tion are free men taken from the ranks of the 
army; while, if the State possesses a number of 
subjects and cultivators of the soil, it will be sure 
to have an abundant supply of sailors. We actually 
see *this to be the case at the present time in some 
1 Reading soAAais umdpyorra cai yopas. 
2 Omitting «ai before rotro. 
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States e.g. at Heracleia, where the citizens, despite 
the comparatively moderate size of their State, suc- 
ceed in manning a large fleet of triremes. 
Such then may be our conclusions ‘as to the 
country, the harbours of a State, its communication 
Cuar. VII. with the sea and its naval force. We have already 
Character of discussed the proper limit of the civic population. It 
pp. 178 saa. remains now to describe the right natural character 
of the citizens. This may practically be perceived by 
a glance at the States which enjoy a high reputation 
in Greece and at the distribution of the whole in- 
habited world among its various nationalities. The 
nations which live in cold regions, *those of Europe 
among the number, while full of spirit are compara- 
tively deficient in intelligence and artistic skill ; and 
the result is that, while they succeed in preserving 
their liberty, they are destitute of political organiza- 
tion and incapable of external dominion. The nations 
of Asia on the other hand, although intellectual and 
artistic, are wanting in spirit and hence remain in 
a state of subjection and servitude. But the Greeks, 
as they occupy territorially an intermediate position, 
so they partake of both qualities ; they are equally 
spirited and intelligent and accordingly have always 
been free, have enjoyed excellent political organiza- 


1 Reading ywpas cat modews Atpévor. 

2 It is evident, if the text is correct, that Evpwn has here u 
limited sense, including only the northern parts of our Europe, 
as in the lines of the Homeric Hymn to Apollo: 

*H pev doo. TWedorovyqooy mieipay éxovoww 
"H doot Evpwrny re xai dudiputrous xara vycous. 
ov. 250—1. 
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tion and, if they were united in a single polity, would 
be capable of universal empire. The same difference 
however exists among the various races of Greece. 
The natural character of some is onesided, that of 
others presents a happy admixture of both these 
faculties. It is evident then that a people which is to 
be easily guided by the lawgiver in the path of virtue 
should be at once naturally intelligent and spirited. 
For when it is laid down by ‘certain philosophers as 
a proper condition of their Guardian class that they 
should be affectionate towards their friends and savage 
towards strangers, it is the spirit, we must remember, 
which produces the capacity for affection, as the spirit 
is the faculty of the soul whereby we love. We infer 
this from the fact that at any supposed slight our 
spirit rises more against friends than against strangers. 
Thus Archilochus is true to nature when in his bitter- 
ness against his friends he addresses his spirit in the 
words 


2“ Was’t not for a friend that thou wast galled?” 


And further it is this same faculty which inspires men 
with the principle of rule and personal liberty, as 
the spirit is something sovereign and independent. 
It is a mistake however to require that the Guar- 
dians should be “fierce towards strangers.” For it 
is not right to be fierce towards anyone, nor are 
magnanimous natures ever savage, except towards 
persons who injure them, and, as has been already 


1 The reference is to Plato Republic 11. p. 375 B. 
2 Putting a mark of interrogation after ardyyeo. The Frag- 
ment of Archilochus is the 61st in Bergk’s Poetae Lyrict Graect. 
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remarked, they are especially apt to be thus affected 
in relation to familiar friends, if they consider them- 
selves injured by them. Nor is this at all unreason- 
able ; for where they suppose ‘people are under an 
obligation to render them a service, not only is there 
the actual injury to irritate them but the feeling that 
they are defrauded of the service they had a night to 
expect. Hence the sayings’ 

“ Fierce are the feuds of brethren,” 
and 

“excess of love 
F’en breeds excess of hate.” 


We may now be said to have determined the 
proper number and natural character of the members 
of our State as well as the magnitude and character 
of the country ; for we must not seek the same exact- 
ness in theoretical discussions as in the phenomena 

Cuar. vill. observed by the senses. But as in any natural com- 
The partsof Hound the things which are necessary to the existence 
of the whole are not necessarily in the strict sense 
members of the whole composition, it is evident that 
in the case of a State or any other association com- 
posing a homogeneous unity it would be equally 
wrong to reckon as parts all such things as are neces- 
sary conditions of its existence. For there must be 
something which is one and common and the same to 
the members of any association, whether their share 
of it is equal or unequal, e.g. food, as the case may 
be, or a certain amount of land or anything else of 
1 Omitting dei. 
4 The quotations are from some unknown drama or dramas of 
Euripides. 
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the same kind. But when there are two things one 
of which is a means and the other an end, between 
these there is nothing common except in so far as 
the one viz. the means produces and the other wiz. 
the end receives the product. This is the case e.g. 
with any instrument or with the craftsmen on the 
one hand and the work produced on the other ; there 
is no factor common to a house and its builder, on 
the contrary the builder’s art is a means to the house 
as anend. Similarly although property is indispens- 
able to States, it is no part of a State ; and there are 
many animate things, 2¢ may be observed, which fall 
under the head of property. 

But a State is an association of similar persons 
for the attainment of the best life possible. And 
as happiness is the semmum bonum and happiness 
consists in a perfect activity and practice of virtue, 
and as it is a fact that there are some people who are 
capable of this happiness and others who are capable 
of it only in a slight degree or not capable of it at 
all, it is evident that we have here an explanation of 
the origin of different kinds of State and of varieties 
of polity. For as there are various ways and means 
by which people aspire to gain happiness, the lives 
they lead and the polities they form are necessarily 
different. 

But we have to consider ‘what is the number of The ele- 


ments in- 
the things which are necessary to the existence of a ‘dispensable 


to a State's 
State and will therefore certainly be found in it, as een 
the parts of a State in our sense of the word will be 
1 Reading mooa rauti eorw wv avev woAts OUK ay ety (wat yap a 
A€youey elvar wépy woAews €v rovracs Gy ein) 8d dvayxaiov vrapxetv. 
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included among them. Let us take then the sum 
of the functions of a State as a test which will serve 
to elucidate the matter. The first requisite of a 
State then is food; next arts, as there are various 
instruments, which are made by the arts, necessary 
to human existence ; thirdly arms, for the members 
of the political association require arms at home ‘to 
enforce their authority against recalcitrant persons 
as well as to defeat the attempts of enemies to inflict 
injury upon the State from without ; next a tolerable 
supply of money for purposes both domestic and 
military ; “fifthly the due worship of the Gods or 
ritual, as it is termed ; and sixthly, but most neces- 
sary of all, the means of deciding questions of policy 
and of justice between man and man. Such are the 
functions generally indispensable to a State. For 
a State according to our definition does not con- 
sist of any chance population but of one that is able 
to lead an independent life; and if any of these 
functions is wanting, the association in question can- 
not be absolutely independent. It follows that all 
these processes must enter into the composition of a 
State. There must be in a State then a number of 
husbandmen who “supply the food, artisans, an army, 
a propertied class, a priesthood and judges of ques- 
tions of justice and policy. 

Having now determined the functions of the citi- 
gens, we have still to consider the question whether 
all the citizens are to share them all—for it is pos- 

1 Reading ¢xew oxda mpos ry apxnv. 
* Omitting xai mparov. 
3 Reading smapackevdfovar. 
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sible that the same persons should be all at one and 
the same time husbandmen, artisans and deliberative 
and judicial functionaries—or we are to assume the 
existence of a separate class of citizens for each of 
the functions specified, or again some necessarily 
belong to a special class, while others are necessarily 
open to all the citizens. The case is not ‘the same 
in all polities. For, as we said, all the citizens may 
have a share in all the functions, or on the other hand 
only particular citizens in particular functions. This 
is in fact the point of distinction among polities, as 
in Democracies all the functions are open to all, 
whereas in Oligarchies the contrary is the case. But 
as we are engaged in a consideration of the best 
polity, and this is the polity under which our State 
will attain the maximum of happiness, and happiness, 
as has been already remarked, cannot exist apart 
from virtue, it 1s evident from these considerations 
that in a State, in which the polity is perfect and the 
citizens are just men in an absolute sense and not 
merely in reference to the assumed principle of the 
polity, the citizens ought not to lead a mechanical 
or commercial life; for such a life is ignoble and 
opposed to virtue. Nor again must the persons 
who are to be our citizens be husbandmen, as 
leisure which 18 impossible in an agricultural life 
is equally essential to the culture of virtue and 
to political action. But as besides these there ex- 
ists in the State a military class and a class whose 
function it is to deliberate on questions of policy 
and to decide questions of justice, and these are 
1 Reading ravro. 
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evidently in the strictest sense parts of the State, 
the question arises, ‘Are these functions too to be dis- 
tinguished or both to be assigned to the same per- 
sons? And here again it is obvious that in one sense 
they must be assigned to the same and in another 
to different persons—to different persons in so far 
as the two functions are severally suited to a different 
prime of life, and the one requires prudence while 
the other requires physical strength, but to the same 
in so far as it is an impossibility that persons who 
possess the power of compulsion and prevention 
should put up with a permanent state of subjection ; 
for the classes which have arms in their hands have 
in their hands also the continuance or dissolution 
of the polity. It remains then that in our polity “both 
these functions should be assigned to the same persons, 
not simultaneously however but ‘according to the 
plan of Nature by which physical strength resides in 
the younger and wisdom in the elder generation. 
This method of distribution then among the two 
is expedient and ‘just, as the division is one which 
preserves the principle of desert. And further the 
landed estates should be in the hands of these classes, 
as affluence is a necessary qualification of our citi- 
zens, and these and these alone possess the citizen- 
ship. For neither the mechanics nor any other 
"members of the State who do not cultivate virtue 
are entitled to political rights, as in fact is evident 


1 Omitting érépois. 2 Reading aydorepa. 
3 Reading add’, aorep réduxev, 7 pev Suvapis x.7.A. 
4 Reading cupépe: xaisdicacy corey. 

5 Reading pépos. 
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from our fundamental principle ; for happiness, as 
we said, can exist only in union with virtue and, 
when we speak of a State as happy, it is right that 
we should regard not a single particular part of it 
but the citizens collectively. And as the husband- 
men are necessarily slaves or *members of a non- 
Greek subject population, it is clear that landed pro- 
perty must belong exclusively to the military and the 
deliberative or judicial classes. There still remains in 
our list the priestly class whose positi n in the State is 
also clear. No husbandman or mechanic may be ap- 
pointed a priest, as itis proper that none but citizens 
should pay honour to the Gods. And as the citizen 
population is divided into two classes, the soldiers 
and the deliberative body, and it is proper that 
those who are past the age for these duties should 
render to the Gods their worship and find their due 
relaxation in their service, *they are the persons to 
whom the priestly offices may properly be assigned. 

We have now enumerated the things neces- 
sary to the composition of a State and its various 
parts. Husbandmen, artisans, and hired labourers 
generally are, it is true, indispensable to States, but 
the only parts of the State an the strict sense are the 
soldiery and the deliberative class. And further 
there is in each case a separation ; but the separation 
between the mere elements of a State and its parts 
is perpetual, while the separation between the military 
and deliberative classes, both of which are parts of 
the State, is partial or temporary. 

1 Omitting 7 before mepioixoBs. 
2 Reading rovros ay efn ras iepwotvas amodoreov. 
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Cuap. X. It may be said to be a discovery not made for the 
Caste. first time to-day or yesterday by political philosophers 
that there is a propriety in the division of the 
citizens into castes and in the separation of the mili- 

tary class from the agricultural. This organization 
prevails to the present day in Egypt where it was 
instituted, as is said, by Sesostris and in Crete where 

The origin it was instituted by Minos. The system of common 
meal. meals appears also to be of high antiquity, having 
been established in Crete at the era of the reign of 

Minos, and in Italy at a period considerably more 
remote. According to the local antiquaries there 

was a certain King of Mnotria called Italus, from 

whom the name of the (Enotrians was changed to 
Italians and the whole peninsula of Europe which 

lies between the Scylletic and the Lametic gulfs, ‘a 
distance of half a day’s journey, received the name of 

Italy. This Italus, as the story goes, converted the 
(Enotrians, who until then had been a nomad people, 

into agriculturists, and, besides other laws that he 

gave them, was the first to establish the system of 
common meals. Hence the common meals as well as 

some of his laws are preserved to the present time 
among certain of his successors. The district bor- 
dering upon Tyrrhenia was occupied by the Opicans 

who still bear their old surname of Ausonians ; while 

that which extends in the direction of Iapygia and 

the Ionian sea, viz. *the country commonly known as 

the Siris, was the land of the Chonians, who were also 

of GEnctrian descent. It is from these parts that 


1 Reading trréyec de. 
* Reading rnv xadovpémy Lipw. 
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the institution of common meals has been originally 
derived ; whereas the division of the civic population 
into castes comes from Egypt, for the reign of Sesos- 
tris reaches back to a much higher antiquity than 
that of Minos. 
It would probably be right to suppose that not The snti- 


uity of 
only these but all other political discoveries have politica 


been made repeatedly or rather an infinite number of ie 
times in the lapse of ages. For as it is natural that 
such things as are absolutely indispensable should be 
suggested by the bare necessity of the case, so it is 
only reasonable that, when these are already in ex- 
istence, other things tending to the embellishment 
and luxury of life should be developed; and ac- 
cordingly we must suppose the same to be the case 
with political institutions. The antiquity of all may 
be inferred from the example of Egypt. For the 
Egyptians, who are regarded as the oldest of peoples, 
‘have always enjoyed the blessing of laws and a 
political system. It is our duty then, while we avail 
ourselves adequately of the discoveries of the past, to 
endeavour to fill up the deficiencies which remain. 

We have already stated that the land is to be the _ p. 188. 
property of the class which bears arms and is in the 
enjoyment of full political privileges, and that the 
cultivators of the soil are to constitute a class dis- 
tinct from these. We have described also the size pv. 187. 
and character of the land. We have now first to dis- 
cuss the distribution of the land and the nature and 
character of its cultivators, as it is our judgment on 
the one hand that property should not be held in Property. 


1 Reading vopoyr 8€ rervyqxacw del cat rafews rod. 
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common ‘in the way that some philosophers have 
proposed, but should be common only “in virtue of 
the friendly use that is made of it, and on the other 
that none of the citizens should be destitute of the 

Common means of subsistence. The institution of common 
meals too is universally regarded as beneficial to well- 
organized States, and we will hereafter give our own 
reasons for entertaining the same opinion. But, 2f 
they exist, it is desirable that all the citizens should 
take part in them. It is not easy however for the 
poor to contribute out of their private means their 
quota to the maintenance of the common meals, and 
at the same time to keep up the general management 

Divine Of their household. And further the expenses of 

voranP, divine worship should be borne not by individuals 
but by the whole State. 

The division It is necessary therefore that the land should be 
divided into two parts, one public and the other the 
property of private persons, and that each of these 
divisions should again be subdivided, so that one 
half of the public land may be set apart for the public 
service of the Gods and the other to defray the cost 
of the public meals, while of the land which belongs 
to private persons half should be such as lies upon 
the frontiers and the other half such as is close to 
the city itself, in order that two plots of land may be 
assigned to every citizen and they may all have an 
interest in both localities. This is the arrangement 


1 The reference is again to the system proposed by Plato in 
the Republic and criticized by Aristotle in the Sth Chapter of 
Book 11. 
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which is at once equal and just and calculated to 
produce a greater unanimity in regard to wars against 
neighbouring peoples. For where this is not the 
case, some of the citizens, 7.e. those whose land 18 
situated near the city, are wholly reckless about in- 
curring the hostility of the nations whose territory 
marches with their own, whereas the others, 2.¢. those 
whose land is on the fronteer, are so exceedingly 
fearful of incurring it that they are willing even to 
sacrifice the honour of the State. Hence in some 
nations there is a law that the citizens who live upon 
the frontier shall not have a voice in deliberations 
upon the question of declaring war against a neigh- 
bouring people, as their personal interest in the 
decision would affect the integrity of their counsel. 

It is necessary then that the land should be di- Thecultive 
vided in the way described for the reasons which ®il 
have been already alleged. The persons who are to 
cultivate it, if we are to assume an ideal state of 
things, should properly be slaves and not taken from 
people who are all of one stock or of spirited temper, 
if they are to be useful in labour and in no danger 
of rising against their masters ; or if not slaves, they 
should be members of a non-Greek subject people 
having approximately the same natural character- 
istics as the slaves. Also 'those of them who work 
upon the private properties should belong to the 
owners of the estates and those who work upon 
public land to the State. But the proper treatment 
of slaves and the reason why it is best to hold out 


1 Reading rovs pew dv rois (Siow elvas idious ray Kexrnpévey. 
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freedom to them all as the prize of good conduct are 
subjects which we will discuss hereafter. 
Cuar. XI. But to revert to the city; we have already stated 
The siteof that it ought to communicate with the mainland and 


the city 
considered =the sea and, so far as circumstances permit, with all 


relatively to 

intornal parts of the country equally. ‘As to its position in 

pp. 177 qq. itself and without reference to anything outside, if it 
is to be a fortunate one, there are four points to 
which we are bound to pay regard in our ideal. The 
first, as is inevitable, is health. The healthiest cities 
are those which stand upon a slope inclining to the 
East and go to the winds which blow from the quarter 
of the sunrise ; the next best aspect is one that is 
sheltered from the North wind, as cities so sheltered 
enjoy milder winters. Next among our deszderata 
the ideal city must be favourably situated for political 
and military action. In respect of the latter it should 
be easy of egress for the citizens and hard for enemies 
to approach or blockade ; also it should, if possible, 
possess a number of wells and fresh springs or, fail- 
ing these, the supply should be provided by the 
construction of a great quantity of large cisterns to 
receive the rainwater, so that the citizens may never 
run short of water, if they are cut off from the coun- 
try In consequence of war. And further as the health 
of the inhabitants is a matter which deserves at- 
tention and this depends in the first place upon the 
situation of the city being fortunately in a healthy 
country and enjoying a healthy aspect and secondly 


1 Reading avrjs 38€ mpos avrny el Bei rnv Ofow Katarvyyavesy, 
evyeoOas bei pos rérrapa 87 BAdrovras and placing a colon, instead 
of a full stop, after mpos vyieay and again after avras uadov. 
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upon its having a supply of good water, ‘this last 
point is also one which deserves attention as of capital 
importance. For the things of which we make most 
and most frequent use for our bodies have the great- 
est influence upon our state of health, and the effect 
of water and air is of this nature. Accordingly in 
any sensible State, if the springs are not all equally 
good or there is not an abundance of good springs, a 
distinction should be made between the water which 
is used for drinking and the water which is used for 
other purposes. 

Coming to the question of strongholds, we find Situations 
that what is advantageous to one polity is not ad- Leto 
vantageous to another. Thus a citadel is suitable to 
an Oligarchy or a Monarchy, level ground to a De- 
mocracy, neither of these but on the contrary a 
number of strongholds to an Aristocracy. 

Although the arrangement of private houses is Plan of 
considered to be more agreeable and better suited” ” 
to general purposes, if it is regular ’ according to the 
modern plan called after Hippodamus, yet for security 
in time of war a contrary arrangement such as existed 
in ancient times is more serviceable, as it is one in 
which it is difficult for an army of foreigners to escape 
or for an assailing force to make out its way. We 
conclude then that the city should combine the two 
arrangements—nor is this impossible, if we adopt a 
plan of construction like the planting of vines in quin- 
cunxes as they are sometimes termed among farmers— 
and that it should be laid out in regular sections 

1 Reading dei cai rovroy thy émipéAcray Exec. 
2 Omitting «ai. 
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not as a whole but only partially and in certain places. 
It will then be equally well adapted for security and 
beauty of effect. 

Upon the question of walls, ‘the idea that they 
ought not to exist in States which affect a character 
for valour is a view that is utterly out of date, es- 
pecially in the face of the fact that the States which 
prided themselves upon having no walls are proved 
by experience to be in the wrong. It is true that, 
when we have to deal with none but enemies similar 
to ourselves in character and only slightly superior 
in numbers, there is something discreditable in the 
endeavour to protect ourselves by the strength of 
our walls. But as it is often a fact and always a 
possibility that the superior force of the assailants 
should be too great *for the unaided personal valour 
of a small number of citizens, the only way to protect 
ourselves and be safe against injury and dishonour is 
to look upon the strongest defence in the way of 
walls as in the highest degree a resource of military 
skill, especially in these days when the missiles and 
engines of blockade have been brought to so high a 
pitch of perfection. The demand that we should not 
surround our cities with a ring of walls is much like 
the demand that we should choose for our country 
one that is easily exposed to invasion and should 
raze all the high ground that protects it ; or again 
that we should leave our private houses without walls 
for fear the inhabitants should turn cowards, if they 


1 Probably Aristotle has in mind the teaching of Plato in the 
Laws, Bk. v1. pp. 777—779. 
* Reading 7H avOpwrins ris ev rois cdcyos. 
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were protected by them. And this too is a fact which 
we ought to keep in view, that people who live within 
a ring of walls have the chance of using their cities 
in two ways, ie. both as having and as not having 
walls, which is not the case with those who do not 
possess any walls. If this is so, it follows that not 
only must we enclose our city in walls but must take 
care that they are at once appropriate to it as an em- 
bellishment and as a defence in case of need against 
military attacks, especially of the kind lately invented. 
For as the aggressors are much at pains to devise 
means of aggrandizing their empire, so apart from 
the means of defence already discovered there are 
others which a defending Power ought to seek ac- 
cording to scientific principles, as to be well-armed 
is a security against even so much as an attempt 
at aggression. 

As the civic population is to be distributed into Crar. xu. 
a number of messes for the common meals, and the 2 rents 
walls are to be divided at suitable points by guard-% "°° 
houses and towers, it is evident that ‘the nature 
of the case suggests the advantage of arranging some 
of the common meals in these guard-houses. And, 
as these may well be ordered in the way described, 
so it is suitable that the buildings appropriated to 
the worship of the Gods and to *the common meals 
of the supreme magisterial boards should be placed 
in a convenient locality and all together with the 
exception of those temples for which a separate posi- 
tion is required by the law or by some oracle of the 

1 Reading avro. 
2 Reading ra ray cuptwrarwy apyetwy ovociria. 
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Delphian God. Such a locality as we desire would 
be one which had a level surface ‘suited to the site 
of the religious ceremonial and stronger natural 
defences than the adjoining parts of the city. It is 
convenient too that at its foot should be established 
a market corresponding to the one usual in Thessaly 
and there known as the free market, i.e. one which is 
not to be soiled by any marketable wares or ap- 
proached by any mechanic, husbandman or other 
such person except at the express invitation of the 
officers of State. The locality will be made more 
attractive, if the gymnastic schools of the elder 
citizens are situated there. J say, of the elder, 
because it is convenient that in the gymnastic insti- 
tutions as well as in others there should be a division 
of the citizens according to age and that, while cer- 
tain special officers of State live always among the 
younger, the elder should live among the general 
body of the officers. For there is nothing which so 
much imspires the sense of genuine modesty and the 
awe which is proper to free men as living always 
under the eye of authority. It is desirable that the 
market of commerce should be distinct from the free 
market and should be situated at a distance from it 
in a locality to which all wares whether coming from 


1 The forced interpretation which the editors necessarily put 
upon the words zpos ray ris dperis b€ow seems to shew that they 
are in some way corrupt. It is not easy to make a satisfactory 
emendation. But the context suggests the mention of religious 
worship; and in default of anything better I have translated a 
reading which is but a conjecture of Mr Jackson, viz. rpos rny rns 
leparetas Seow, 
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the sea or the land are easily capable of conveyance. 
And further the population of the State being divided _ p. is7. 
‘into three classes viz. the priesthood, the executive 
and the army, it is suitable that buildings in which 
the priests as well as the supreme officers of State 
have their common meals should be situated near 
the site of the sacred edifices, while all such official 
boards on the other hand as have the superintend- 
ence of commercial transactions, the registration of 
suits, the issuing of writs and other administrative 
matters of the same kind as well as of the so-called 
police of the market or town’ should have their 
establishment near « market and some general place 
of meeting, such as the quarter in which the market 
of necessaries lies. For this market is ex hypothesi 
reserved for the necessary business of life, whereas 
the upper market is a place in which to spend one’s 
leisure. | 

The same principle of ‘distribution which we have and of the 
described should prevail in the arrangements of the 
country. For it is equally true in this case that the 
officials who are sometimes known as commissioners 
of woods and forests and sometimes as overseers of 
the land, if they are to carry on their supervision, 
require guard-houses and buildings for their common 
meals ; and there must be sanctuaries also distributed 
about the country, some for the worship of the Gods 
and others of heroes. 

It would be unprofitable however to waste time 

1 Reading els iepets cal dpyovras xat omdiras. 
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over a minute and detailed discussion of such matters. 
The difficulty 2 regard to them lies not so much in 
the theory, which is a mere matter of wishing, as in 
the realization of it, which is dependent upon good 
fortune. Further consideration of them therefore 
may be dispensed with for’ the present. But coming 
to the actual polity, we have to consider the nature 
and ‘character of the citizens composing a State 
which is to be happy and to enjoy a noble polity. 

There are two things in which success consists 
universally, viz. firstly the right determination of 
the goal or end of our actions and secondly the 
discovery of such actions as are conducive to that 
end. For there may be either discrepancy or har- 
mony in these respects. Thus, to dlustrate the dis- 
crepancy, it sometimes happens that the goal is 
properly determined but in action we fail to attain 
it, and sometimes again that all the means to the end 
are within our grasp but the end we set before our- 
selves is a wrong one. And there are occasions also 
when we wholly mistake both end and means, ’as 
when physicians occasionally fail alike to form a 
correct Judgment of the condition of the body in a 
state of health and to compass the means of effecting 
the object they have proposed to themselves. But 
the right thing in any art or science is to master both 
the end and the actions which are means to it. 

Now it is evident that all men desire to live well 
and to be happy. But while some have it in their 
power to attain these objects, there are others who 

1 Omitting ek. 
* Reading ofoy wept larpixny ovre rotoy te .7.A. 
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from some fault of ‘Nature or Fortune have it not, as 

a certain amount of external advantages is necessary 
to a noble life, although a larger amount in the case 
of the inferior natures than among those of a higher 
temper and tone. Others again there are who, al- 
though they have the power of attaining happiness, 
from the first do not seek it in aright way. But as 
our object is to discover the best polity, or in other 
words the polity under which the State would be 
best organized, and as the best organized State is the 
one which offers the greatest possibility of happiness, 

it is evidently our duty to apprehend the nature of oer 
happiness. “It is stated and determined by us in the ness. 
Ethics, if that work is of any value, that happiness 
consists in a complete activity and practice of virtue, 
and this not conditionally but in an absolute sense. 
“When I say “ conditionally,” I refer to such actions 
as are indispensable zn the existing state of socrety, 
whereas by what 2s virtuous in an absolute sense 
I mean what is moral per se. To take e.g. the case 
of just actions, just acts of revenge or punishment, 
although proceeding from a virtuous disposition, are 
at the best but indispensable, and it is only as 
being indispensable that they possess a moral 
character—for it would be a better state of things, 
if nothing of the kind were necessary either to the 

1 Reading dvow f rvyny. 

2 Reading dapev dé xai Siwpiopea év rois nOixois. It is suffi- 
cient to refer to Nicom. Eth. i. ch. 6, p. 1098 A 1s» 

? Although I have not felt justified in departing from the 
received text, itis right to point out that a new reading and inter- 
pretation of the present passage is given by Mr Jackson in the 
Journal of Philology, Vol. x. p. 311. 
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individual or the State—whereas such actions as lead 
to honours and emoluments are highly moral in an 
absolute sense. For the former consist simply in 
the removal of a certain evil, but the latter on the 
contrary in the establishment and production of 
good. No doubt the virtuous man will make a moral 
use of poverty, disease and all the other evil chances 
of life; still it is not in these but in their opposites 
that true happiness resides. For it is one of the 
results arrived at ‘in our treatise upon Ethics that 
the character of the virtuous man is such that things 
which are good in an absolute sense are owing to his 
virtue good also relatively to him. But it is evident 
that it is the use he makes of these rather than of 
things which absolutely and in themselves are evil 
which is moral and virtuous in an absolute sense. 
And it is just this good use which the virtuous man 
makes of things absolutely good, t.e. of external Goods, 
which accounts for the popular conception of external 
Goods as causes of happiness, when it would be equally 
just to attribute a brilliant and powerful execution 
upon the lyre to the instrument itself rather than to 
the skill of the performer. It follows from what has 
been said that of the conditions necessary to the ideal 
State some must be found ready to hand, whereas 
others must be provided by the legislator. Ac- 
cordingly in all matters in which Fortune is supreme 
—we assume for the moment the supremacy of 
Fortune—we can but pray that the composition of 
the State may be an ideal one. The virtuous charac- 
ter of the State on the other hand is an affair not 


1 See WMicom. Eth. iii. ch. 6, p. 1113 A gs. 
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of Fortune but of knowledge and moral purpose. 
Further, a State is virtuous only when all the citizens 
who enjoy political rights are virtuous, and political 
rights are universal among the citizens of our State. 
The point to be considered therefore is the means The con- 
by which a man becomes virtuous. For even if we virtue. 
admit the possibility of the citizens being virtuous 
collectively without each individual being so, still 
it is better that the individuals should be virtuous, 
as the virtue of all is a consequence of the virtue 
of each. But there are three means by which a per- 
son becomes good and virtuous viz. nature, habit and 
reason. He must in the first place possess a certain 
nature e.g. the nature of a human being rather than 
of some other animal, and ‘similarly certain natural 
qualities of body and soul. *There are some points 
however in which natural disposition is of no value, 
as they are altered by habituation, for there are 
certain qualities which are naturally ambiguous 
*but directed by habit to a lower or a higher end. 
“And hence the need that nature and habit should 
be harmonious. Now while all animals except Man 
live principally according to the impulses of their 
nature and only in some cases and toa slight extent by 
habit, Man as being the only rational animal lives also 
byreason. For it often happens that our reason leads 
us to act contrary to our training and nature, if we 
are convinced of the advantage of a different course. 

1 Reading otra xai. 2 Reading éua Oe. 

3 Reading d:a 5€ rav Ody emi ro yeipoy Kai rd BéATLov ayopeva. 

4 It is desirable to place here the clause dore det ratta cuppo- 
veiy dAAyAos, which in the text occurs two lines lower down. 
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’The right natural disposition for citizens who are 
p.isi. to be tractable in the legislators hands has been 
already determined: the rest is the work of educa- 
tion, as our learning consists partly in habituation 
and partly in direct instruction. 
Cuar.xIv. Asevery political association is composed of rulers 
Education. ond subjects, the question we *now have to consider 
is whether the rulers and subjects are to be different 
at different times or the same for life; for it is evident 
that their education will necessarily vary according as 
the distinction is permanent or temporary. 
The distri- If then there should be a class of persons as far 
bution of A 5 
ruleand superior to all others as are the Gods and heroes in 
among the our conception to human beings, having a vast pre- 
eminence first of all in bodily stature and then secondly 
in the qualities of the soul, so that the superiority of 
the rulers to the subjects was indisputable and self- 
evident, in that case it would doubtless be desirable 
that the same persons should be respectively rulers 
and subjects once and always. But as this is a state of 
things hard to realize and it is not the case, as Scylax 
describes among the Indians, that the kings display 
this eminent superiority to their subjects, it is evident 
that there are many reasons why all the citizens must 
alike participate in an alternation of rule and sub- 
jection. For among persons who are similar equality 
consists in identity of power, and a polity which is 
framed in defiance of justice can hardly be of a per- 
manent character. Its peril is the greater inasmuch 
as on the side of the subject citizens, who have been 
1 Reading ryv peév roivuv hvory otovs elvat Sei. 
2 Reading rovro 78 oxerréov. 
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excluded from power, are all the unenfranchised 
inhabitants of the land ready for revolt, and it is an 
impossibility that the members of the governing class 
should be so numerous as to be stronger than the 
two together. On the other hand that the rulers 
should be superior to the subjects is indisputable. 
The means of arriving at this result and of giving all 
the citizens a share in rule and subjection are matters 
for the consideration of the legislator. Or rather the 
point is one which has been already discussed. Na- 
ture has herself supplied the ‘distinction we need, in 
that those who are in actual race the same she has 
made some junior and others senior, and to the 
former a position of subjection and to the latter one 
of rule is appropriate. Nobody feels indignant or 
fancies himself superior to his place, if the ground of 
his subjection is simply his youth, especially when he 
is sure to enjoy this privilege of rwle in his turn, as 
soon as he has reached the proper age. Our con- 
clusion then is that the rulers and subjects are in one 
sense the same and in another different. And from 
this it follows that their education too must be in one 
sense the same and in another different. The point 
of edentity and of difference ts the fact that nobody, 
as it is said, can be a good ruler without having first 
been a subject. Rule, however, according to the 
remark we made at the outset of our treatise, may be 
for the benefit either of the ruler or of the subject. 
The former kind we call the rule of a slavemaster 
over his slaves, the latter the rule which is exercised 
over free persons. But in the case of a certain class 
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of commands the distinction between obedience which 
is free and obedience which is servile lies not so much 
in the actual tasks enjoined as in their object. Ac- 
cordingly there are many tasks regarded as menial 
which it is honourable even to free persons to per- 
form in their youth, as the honour or dishonour of 
such actions depends not so much upon the actions in 
themselves as upon the end or object for which they 
are performed. And as the virtue of a citizen, while 

p. 110. he actually holds a position of rule, is according to 
our definition identical with the virtue of the best 
man, and the same person is to become a subject first 
and a ruler afterwards, the endeavour of the legislator 
should be to make men good, to study what are the 
occupations which produce goodness and what is the 
end and object of the best life. 

The parts The human soul is divided into two parts, one of 
which contains reason in itself, and the other, although 
not containing in itself reason, is at the same time 
capable of obeying it. Also it is to these parts that 
the virtues belong which entitle a man to be called 
good. Nor can it be doubtful to anyone who adopts 
our division of the soul in which of the two the end 
of human existence is to be regarded as properly re- 
siding. For it is a constant rule equally conspicuous 
in the realms of Art and Nature that the lower is for 
the sake of the higher, and in the case of the soul the 
rational part is the higher. The reason according to 
our usual method of division is divided into two parts, 
viz. practical reason and speculative reason. It follows 
evidently that the rational part of the soul must be 
similarly divided. We shall recognize a corresponding 
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division in the actions of its parts ; those of the part 
which is naturally the higher deserve the preference 
at the hands of anyone who is capable of all the 
actions of the soul or of these two kinds of action ; 
for in the case of any individual the highest of which 
he is capable is most deserving of his preference. 
Again, all life is divided into business and leisure, war 
and peace ; and within the sphere of action there are 
some things which are at best indispensable or salu- 
tary and others which are moral per se. And here 
too the same rule of preference must prevail as in 
regard to the parts of the soul and their actions ; the 
end or object of war should always be peace, of 
business leisure, of things indispensable and salutary 
things moral per se. It is right then that a States- The objects 
man should in his legislation pay regard to all these tion. 
points whether in respect of the parts of the soul or 
of their actions, but especially to the higher points or 
the ends. The same is true of the various kinds of 
life and the different objects of action. It is right 
that the citizens should possess a capacity for business 
or war but still more for the enjoyment of peace and 
leisure ; right that they should be capable of such 
actions as are indispensable and salutary but still 
more of such as are moral per se. It is with 
a view to these objects then that they should be 
educated while they are still children and at all 
other ages until they pass beyond the need of 
education. 

But if we look at those of Greeks who are sup- 
posed to enjoy the best polities at the present time 
and at the legislators who have established these 
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polities, it is clear that they had not ’the highest end 
in view in framing their political systems nor the sum 
of all the virtues in their laws and education ; on the 
contrary they took a lower line and turned aside in 
search of such as are supposed to be profitable and 
to afford a better chance of self-aggrandisement. 
And following their example some later writers have 
expressed the same sentiments, eulogizing the Lace- 
daemonian polity and admiring the object of their 
lawgiver in that all his legislative measures were ex- 
clusively directed to conquest and war. This is a 
view which not only can be easily refuted on logical 
grounds but has been ’utterly refuted by history. 
The truth is that, as most men *covet a wide extent of 
despotic authority as being the means toa rich abund- 
ance of external blessings, so “‘Thimbron and all other 
writers upon the Lacedaemonian polity make no 
secret of the admiration they feel for the legislator, 
because the Lacedaemonians being disciplined to face 
dangers were enabled to rule an extensive empire. 
Yet on this hypothesis it is evident that, as the Lace- 
daemonians have now lost their empire, they are no 
longer happy, and their lawgiver must no longer be 
called a good one. And besides this there is some- 
thing ridiculous in the idea that, while remaining 
true to his laws and absolutely unimpeded in the 
exercise of them, nevertheless they have failed to 
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preserve a noble life. As a fact however those who 
Jorm this sort of estimate are wrong in their concep- 
tion of the rule upon which the legislator should set 
a conspicuous value. For they prefer despotic rule, 
whereas such rule as is exercised over free persons 18 
nobler and implies a higher degree of virtue. And 
further it is no reason for esteeming the State happy 
or eulogizing the legislator ‘that he disciplined the 
citizens to endurance in order that they might enjoy 
external dominion ; for such a principle as this is 
full of mischief. For it is evident that on the same 
principle any citizen who has the power should 
try to succeed in making himself ruler of his own 
State ; yet this is a charge which the Lacedaemonians 
bring against their king Pausanias notwithstanding 
the high honours he enjoyed. No such “law or 
theory is statesmanlike, expedient or true. For the 
same principles of morality are best both for indi- 
viduals and States, “and it is these which the legislator 
should implant in the souls of men. The object of war. 
military training should be not to enslave persons 
who do not deserve slavery, but firstly to secure our- 
selves against becoming the slaves of others, secondly 
to seek imperial power not with a view to a universal 
despotic authority, but for the benefit of the subjects 
whom we rule, and thirdly to exercise despotic power 
over those who are deserving to be slaves. That the 
legislator should rather make it his object so to order 
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his legislation upon military and other matters as to 
promote leisure and peace is a theory borne out by 
the facts of History. For such States as aspire to 
military success, although they are saved in time of 
war, generally collapse as soon as they have obtained 
imperial power. ‘They lose their temper like steel 
in time of peace. For this however the legislator 
is to blame in that he did not educate them in the 
capacity for enjoying leisure. 

As it appears that the end is the same for men 
both collectively as members of a State and indi- 
vidually, and the definition of the best man and the 
best polity is necessarily the same, it is evident that 
the virtues which are suited to leisure must be found 
in the best State. For war, as we have remarked 
several times, has its end in peace, and business its 
end in leisure. But the virtues which are useful to 
leisure and to rational enjoyment are not only such 
as find their sphere of action in leisure but such also 
as find it in business ; for 2 2s the latter which pro- 
duce the necessartes of life, and the possibility of 
leisure presupposes the possession of various neces- 
saries. ?Hence valour and endurance are virtues 
suitable to our citizens, as it is proverbial that “slaves 
know no leisure,” and a people incapable of facing 
dangers valorously are the slaves of every assailant. 
And if valour and endurance are thus necessary to 
business, intellectual culture is necessary to leisure, 
and temperance and justice at both times but more 
especially in time of peace or leisure ; for war necessi- 

1 Reading dyacc. 
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tates the practice of justice and temperance, whereas 
the enjoyment of the gifts of fortune and a life of 
peace and leisure have a fendency to produce an 
insolent disposition. We conclude then that a high 
degree of justice and temperance is necessary to 
persons who are reputed to be most prosperous and 
who enjoy all the Goods for which men are accounted 
happy, e.g. to those, if such there be, who dwell, as 
poets say, in the islands of the Blessed; for they 
above all will need culture, temperance and justice 
in proportion as their life is one of leisure amidst a 
rich abundance of such Goods. 

It is evident then that our State, if it is to be 
happy and virtuous, must participate in these virtues. 
For if it is disgraceful to be incapable of making 
a right use of our Goods at any time, still more dis- 
graceful is it to be incapable of so doing in seasons of 
leisure, to display a good character in time of busi- 
ness or war and a slavish character in time of peace 
and leisure. And from this it follows that we ought 
not to practice virtue after the manner of the Lace- 
daemonians, who differ from the rest of the world not 
in refusing to recognize the same things as the high- 
est Goods but in imagining that they are best attained 
by one particular virtue only ‘and also that these 
Goods and the enjoyment of them are higher than 
the enjoyment of the virtues. . 

* It 1s evident from these considerations that it is 
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our duty to cultwate the virtue which has us sphere 
nm leisure and to do so for its own sake. It is the 
means and manner of attaining this virtue which now 
remain to be considered. 

We have already decided that nature, habit and 
reason are all indispensable to this end. The jirst 
point, viz. the proper natural character of the citizens, 
has been already determined ; and it only remains to 
consider whether their education is to begin with the 
reason or the habits. For it is necessary that there 
should be the most perfect harmony between reasonand 
habits, as it is equally possible that the reason should 
have quite missed the best principle of life and that the 
citizens should have been led astray by force of habit. 

One thing at least is perfectly evident at the 
outset here as elsewhere, viz. that the process of 
production starts from a beginning and that the 
end to which a certain beginning leads is itself the 
‘beginning of another end. Now reason or in- 
tellect is the end or complete development of our 
nature ; consequently it is in reference to them that 
we should order our process of production or in 
other words the training of the habits. Further as 
soul and body are two, so also in the soul itself we 
find two parts, viz. the irrational and the rational, with 
two distinct habits, the one appetite and the other 


sage, it cannot well be doubted that there is a lacuna after 
aperov. The context suggests some remark about 7 év r7 oyoAy 
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intellect. Also as the body in process of production 
is prior to the soul, so is the irrational part of the 
soul prior to the rational—a fact not difficult to per- 
ceive, as spirit, will and desire also exist in children 
from the moment of their birth, while ratiocination 
or intellect is in the course of Nature not developed 
in them until they grow older. And hence in the 
first place the care of the body must precede that 
of the soul, that of the appetite must be second, but 
always that of the appetite for the sake of the intellect 
and that of the body for the sake of the soul. 

Seeing then that it is from the first the legislator's ¢ Spek XVI. 
business to provide for the best possible physical s sieteordi 
condition of the persons he has to educate, he must citizens." 
at the outset devote his attention to the question 
of marriage. He must consider the right times for Marriage. 
persons to contract the matrimonial alliance and the 
proper sort of persons to contract it. And in legis- 
lating about this association, viz. marriage, he should 
have in view not only the persons themselves who are 
to marry but their time of life, so that they may 
arrive simultaneously at corresponding periods in 
respect of age, and there may not be a discrepancy 
between their powers, whether it is that the husband 
is still able to beget children and the wife is not or 
vice versa, as this is a state of things which is a 
source of mutual bickerings and dissensions. Secondly 
the legislator ought to have regard to the time at 
which the children will be grown up and will be 
ready to take their parents’ places. They should 
not be too much younger than their parents nor too 
nearly of the same age. In the former case the 

14—2 
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seniors lose the benefit of such services as their chil- 
dren might render them 22 old age, and the children 
of the support they might derive from their parents 
in youth ; and the latter is one full of difficulty, as 
the children feeling themselves to be nearly of an 
age with their parents entertain less reverence to- 
wards them, and the proximity of years is a cause 
of dispute in domestic matters. Another point de- 
serving the legislator’s attention is the one with which 
our present digression began, viz. that the bodily 
condition of the children shall be such as he desires. 
Practically all these results may be secured by a 
single precaution. As it is a general rule that seventy 
among men and fifty among women is the extreme 
limit of age at which they are capable of begetting 
children, the beginning of marriage should be fixed 
at such a time that the parents may reach these ages 
simultaneously. Marriage at a youthful age has a 
prejudicial influence upon the procreation of children. 
It is a law of the whole animal world that the off- 
spring of youthful parents are imperfectly developed, 
are apt to procreate females and are small in body, 
and we must conclude the same to be the case among 
human beings. We infer it from the fact that in all 
States, in which the practice of youthful marriage is 
in vogue, the citizens are imperfectly developed and 
small in stature. Another objection to such marriages 
is that young women are greater sufferers in their 
travail and die oftener ; in fact it is sometimes said 
that this was the explanation of the ‘oracular response 


1 The oracle was py) réuve véay GAoxa, according to a gloss upon 
the present passage. 
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which was given to the Troezenians, referring not to 
the ingathering of the fruits of the earth but to the 
great mortality among their women in consequence of 
the practice of marriage at an early age. Again, it 
is expedient in the interest of continence that the 
women should not be given in marriage until they 
are older, as experience shews there is a greater 
danger of unchastity, if they are young at the time 
of cohabitation. Further it seems that the bodies 
of males are apt to be stunted in their growth, if they 
marry before the body has finished growing ; for the 
body too has its fixed limit of time after which it 
ceases to grow. It is convenient then to marry the 
women at about the age of eighteen and the men 
at about thirty-seven’; they will thus be at the height 
of their physical vigour at the time of marriage and 
will come simultaneously and at the right season 
to the period of life when they cease to beget chil- 
dren. Finally as regards the time when the children 
will succeed to their parents’ places, the children, if 
they are born as we may expect immediately after 
the marriage, will be entering upon their prime at 
the time when the parents are already well stricken 
in years and are drawing near to the age of seventy. 
So much as to the age for entering upon the matri- 
monial state. In regard to the seasons of the year *it 
is well to follow the wise system generally retained 
at the present time, by which it is fixed that this 
union should take place in winter. *The parents them- 


1 Omitting 7 puxpdr. 
2 Reading xpovors Set ypyaOat ols of roAdoi. 
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selves too in view of the procreation of children should 
pay attention to the rules of physicians and natural 
philosophers, the former of whom are competent au- 
thorities upon the occasions suitable to their physical 
condition and the latter upon the various kinds of 
winds, northerly winds being in their Judgment pre- 
ferable to southerly. 

What is the physical condition of the parents 
which will be most beneficial to the children they 
beget is a question we shall have to discuss more par- 
ticularly when we come to treat of the supervision of 
children. For the present a mere sketch of the sub- 
ject must suffice. For a vigorous habit of body in 
one who is to lead a political life, for health and for 
the procreation of healthy children, what is wanted 
is not the bodily condition of an athlete nor on 
the other hand a valetudinarian and invalid con- 
dition, but one that lies between the two. The right 
condition then, although it is one of discipline, is 
disciplined not by violent exercises nor for one pur- 
pose only like an athlete's, but for all the actions of a 
liberal life. Also this condition should be ‘the same 
for women as for men. 

Again, the women should take care of their bodily 
health during pregnancy, not leading a life of in- 
dolence nor yet adopting a scanty diet. This care of 
their bodies may be easily secured by the legislator, if 
he ordains that they should daily take a certain walk 
to render due service to the Gods whose function it is 
to preside over childbirth. But their mind unlike their 
bodies should at such a time be comparatively indo- 
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lent and free from anaxwtety, as we see that the 
children are affected by the state of the mother during 
pregnancy just as plants by the condition of the soil. 

As to the question of exposing or rearing the 
children *born, there should be a law against rearing 
any. cripple. *On the other hand the exposure of 
children simply on the ground of their number is 
prevented by the established customs of the State, as 
there is to be a limit set to the number of children 
the citizens may beget. If however a larger number 
are born to some parents in marriage, abortion should 
be procured before they acquire sensation or life ; for 
the morality or immorality of such action depends 
upon whether the child has or has not yet obtained 
sensation and life. 

Further as we have determined the time of life at 
which a man and a woman ‘are to enter respectively 
upon matrimony, it is right to settle also the limit of 
time during which they are to beget children for the 
service of the State. For the children of parents who 
are above, as also of those who are below the proper 
age are imperfectly developed in body and mind, 
while those of aged parents are feeble. Hence the 
lomet must depend upon the intellectual prime of the 
parents, and this is generally, as it has been stated 
‘by certain poets who divide human life into periods 


1 Reading yevopevwy. 

2 Reading dia d€ wAnOos réxvov ny rakis trav ebay cwdver pydev 
arrotider Oat Trav yevonevav’ wpicbat yap bet «7A, 

8 Reading dei. 

4 See e.g. the well-known lines which appear as the 25th 
Fragment of Solon in Bergk’s Puetae Lyrici Graeci. 
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of seven years, about the age of fifty. If this is true, 
it follows that as soon as a person is four or five years 
above this age he should be discharged from the duty 
of begetting children who are to see the light of day, 
and such persons should in future enjoy such sexual 
intercourse only as is good for health or some other 
similar object. 

And lastly as to the connexion of a man with a 
woman who is not his wife or of a woman with a man 
who is not her husband, while such intercourse 
in whatever form or under whatever circumstances 
must be considered absolutely discreditable to one 
who bears the title of husband or wife, so especially 
any one who is detected in such action during the 
time reserved for the procreation of children should 
be punished with such civil degradation as is suitable 
to the magnitude of his crime. 

The children being now supposed to be born, the 
character of their diet, "we must consider, has an im- 
portant influence on their physical powers. Whether 
we examine the case of the other animals or of nations 
which set themselves to encourage such a condition 
of body as is useful in war, it is evident that a diet 
containing plenty of milk is best suited to the bodily 
health of children; it should consist of as little wine 
as possible for fear of the diseases which a wine-diet 
produces. Also it is expedient that *children at this 
early age should indulge in all such movements as 
are possible to them. As a means of preventing their 
limbs which are so supple from getting twisted, it is 


1 Reading oteo Oat dei. 
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the practice among some nations even at the present 
day to employ certain mechanical instruments which 
keep the bodies of young children straight. It is well 
too from a very early age to inure the children to 
cold ; such a practice is highly useful not only as a 
source of health but also as a preparation for military 
duties. It is accordingly the custom among many 
non-Greek peoples either to plunge their newborn 
babes into a cold river or, as the Celts do, to cover 
them with scanty clothing. For wherever it is pos- 
sible to habituate children to anything, it is best to 
begin the process of habituation ‘early in life and 
continue it gradually ; and the bodily condition of 
children from its warmth is naturally adapted to such 
a training in the endurance of cold. *Nor is it right 
to prohibit, “as do some persons in their Laws, the 
spasmodic stretchings and screamings of the children; 
they are helpful to growth, as being virtually a sort 
of gymnastic exercises for their bodies. For just as 
labourers get strength by holding their breath, so do 
infants by these spasmodic cries. 

Such then or similar to these are the precautions 
to be taken in the first months of a child’s life. In (2 From 
the subsequent period up to the age of five, when as the age of 
yet it is not well to make them apply themselves to 


1 Reading apyopever. 

2 The natural sequence of the subjects discussed is somewhat 
confused in the Mss text which Bekker retains. But I have not 
ventured to do more in the way of transposition than to insert 
after rv ray \uxpev doxnow the two sentences ras dé dcaracecs 
TOV TALOWV. ...5. kal Trois mracdiors Starewvopevors, p. 128, Hl. 4—9. 
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study of any kind or compulsory bodily exercises for 
fear of injuring their growth, they should be allowed 
just so much movement as not to fall into a sluggish 
habit of body, and this should be secured among 
various forms of action by the amusement they take. 
But their amusements themselves should not be of 
an illiberal sort nor yet too laborious or effeminate. 
Further it should be the duty of the officers who are 
called overseers of the youth to determine the cha- 
racter of the tales and legends which the children at 
this tender age are to hear. For all this early educa- 
tion should be preparatory to their subsequent pur- 
suits, and accordingly their amusements should for 
the most part be imitations of their serious occu- 
pations in the future. The overseers of the youth 
too, while superintending their general manner of 
life, should take especial precautions against their 
associating more than is necessary with slaves; and 
there is a certain danger of their so doing, as children 
at this age and up to the age of seven are necessarily 
brought up at home. 

There is then, as we see, a strong probability that 
they may ‘derive a taint of ungentlemanliness even 
at this tender age from the objects which meet their 
ears and eyes. And hence, as light talking about 
foul things 1s closely followed by doing them, it is 
the duty of the legislator to banish foul language ’as 
much as any other foulness from his State, *from 


1 Reading amodavew awd tay dxovaparwv Kai Trev dpaparwy 
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2 Reading dozep re GdAo. 
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among the young especially, who should not be 
allowed either to say or hear anything of the kind, 
*while anyone who is convicted of using such language 
or doing any such action as is prohibited should be 
punished with ’reprimands and stripes, if he is a 
free man but not yet of an age to take his seat at 
the public tables, and, if older, should be visited with 
civil degradation involving the loss of a free man’s 
rights because he has conducted himself in a manner 
worthy of a slave. And as we banish all foul language 
from our State, so undoubtedly should we also banish 
from the observation of the citizens all indecent pic- 
tures or tales. It should be the business then of the 
officers of State to see that there is no image or 
picture representing indecent scenes, except in the 
temples of those Gods to whose worship scurrilous 
jesting is by law declared to be appropriate ; *and 
besides it is only ‘persons of a suitable age who are 
permitted by law to render honour to these Gods on 
their own behalf and on behalf of their children’. 
Nor again should the younger generation be ‘allowed 
to be present at the performance of satirical plays or 
comedies until they have attained the age at which 


one A€yeev...... TO mae cuveyyus are regarded as a parenthesis 
and the full stop after cvveyyus is changed to a colon. 
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they will be admitted to a seat at the common tables 
and to a share in convivial.meetings and will in all 
cases be secured by their education against the injury 
resulting from such performances. 

We have alluded to these matters now only in 
passing. It will be proper hereafter to dwell upon 
them more at length and set them at rest by a 
thorough examination of the question whether in the 
first place the young citizens are or are not fo be 
admitted to such performances, and secondly, wf so, 
on what conditions they are to be admitted. For the 
present however, as I say, we have alluded to it only 
so far as is necessary to our purpose. For it was 
perhaps a wise judgment of the famous tragic actor 
Theodorus, when he never allowed any actor however 
insignificant to come upon the stage before himself 
on the ground that the audience surrender them- 
selves to anyone or anything that they hear first. 
The same is the case in all our dealings with men 
and things; the first favourable impressions are 
always the strongest. Hence we should keep our 
youth from all acquaintance with evil, especially such 
as involves vice or ‘coarseness. 

After the age of five the two following years up 
to seven they should spend in observation of the 
lessons which they will be required in the future to 
learn themselves. | 

There are two periods into which their education 
in the proper sense of the word should be divided : 
the one from the age of seven to puberty, the other 
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from puberty to twenty-one. For the division of 
human life into periods of seven years is upon the 
whole not a bad one; but it is best to follow strictly 
the division of Nature herself, as it is the purpose of 
all art and culture to supply the deficiencies of 
Nature. 


Education. 


Crap. I. 


Education 
an affair of 
the State. 


BOOK  V. 


“WE have to consider then in the first place 
whether it is desirable to establish a definite system 
in the education of children, secondly whether it is 
expedient that the superintendence of them should 
be the concern of the State or, as is now the case in 
most States, of private individuals, and thirdly, zf 
there 1s to be a system, *what should be its character. 
That the education of the young is a matter which 
has a paramount claim upon the attention of the 
legislator will not be disputed. The neglect of it in 
existing States is prejudicial to their polities. For 
the *educational system must always be relative to 
the particular polity, as it is the character proper 
to each polity which is its habitual preservative, as 
it is in fact the original cause of its creation, e.g. 
a democratic character of a Democracy, an oligar- 


1 The last sentence of Book rv. in Bekker’s text is so closely 
connected with the subject of Book v. and forms so natural an 
introduction to the chapters on education, that I have had no 
scruple about transferring it with Spengel and Susemihl to the 
beginning of the present Book. 
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chical of an Oligarchy and so on, and, the higher 
this character of the citizens, the higher is the polity 
it produces. And further there is no faculty or art 
in which a certain process of education or habituation 
is not essential as preparatory to its exercise ; and 
it follows as an evident consequence that the same is 
true of the practices of virtue. 

Again, as the end proposed to the State as a 
whole is one, it is clear that the education of all the 
citizens must be one and the same and the super- 
intendence of it a public affair rather than in private 
hands, as it now is, when each individual superintends 
his own children privately and with such private 
instruction as he thinks good. The training in 
public business should itself be public. And further 
it is not right to suppose that any citizen is his own 
master but rather that all belong to the State; for 
each individual is a member of the State, and the 
superintendence of any part is naturally relative to 
that of the whole. This is one point in which the 
Lacedaemonians deserve praise ;_ they devote a great 
deal of attention to the educational needs of their 
children, and their attention takes the form of action 
on the part of the State. 

The propriety of legislating upon education and cuar. 11. 
of treating it ‘as an affair of the State is now evident. Teed 
But we must not leave out of sight the nature of the °°” 
education and the proper manner of imparting it. For 
at present there is a ?practical dissension upon. this 
point ; people do not agree upon the subjects which 
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the young should learn, whether they take virtue en 
the abstract or the best life as the end to be sought, 
and it is uncertain whether education should pro- 
perly be directed rather to the cultivation of the 
intellect or the moral discipline of the soul. The 
question is complicated too, if we look to the actual 
education of our own day ; ‘nobody knows whether the 
young should be trained in such studies as are 
merely useful as means of livelihood or in such as 
tend to the promotion of virtue or in the higher 
studies, all of which have received a certain number 
of sutfrages. Nor again, if wrtue be accepted as the 
end, is there any agreement as to the means of at- 
taining it; for at the very outset there is a difference 
of opinion respecting the nature of the virtue that is 
held in honour and consequently, as might be ex- 
pected, a disagreement as to the method of training 
young people in it. 

That such useful studies as are absolutely in- 
dispensable ought to be taught is plain enough ; not 
all useful studies however, for in face of the dis- 
tinction which exists between liberal and_illiberal 
occupations it is evident that our youth should not 
be allowed to engage in any but such as being prac- 
tically useful will at the same time not reduce one 
who engages in them to the level of a mere me- 
chanic. It may be observed that any occupation or 
art or study deserves to be regarded as mechanical, 
if it renders the body or soul or intellect of free 
persons unfit for the exercise and practice of virtue. 


1 Reading xai 89Aov ovderi. 
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Accordingly we describe as mechanical not only those 
arts which degrade the condition of the body but also 
all mercenary employments, as depriving the intellect 
of all leisure or dignity. And even if we confine 
ourselves to the liberal sciences, there are some in 
which, although the study of them up to a certain 
point involves no departure from liberal culture, 
yet ‘an excessive assiduity and endeavour after per- 
fect mastery are subject to the drawbacks just men- 
tioned. It is the object of any action or study which 
is all-important. There may be nothing illiberal in 
them if undertaken for one’s own sake or the sake of 
one’s friends or the attainment of virtue; whereas 
the very same action, if done to satisfy others, would 
in many cases bear a menial or slavish aspect. 

The studies established at the present day are, 
as has been already remarked, of an ambiguous 
character. We may say that there are four usual cuap. 11. 
subjects of education, viz. Reading and Writing, Gym- sues ot 
nastic, Music, and fourthly, although this is not uni- “4! 
versally admitted, the Art of Design. Reading and 
Writing, and the Art of Design are taught for their 
serviceableness in the purposes of life and their 
various utility, Gymnastic as tending to the pro- 
motion of valour ; but the purpose of Music is in- 
volved in great uncertainty. Although it is generally 
studied at the present day solely for the pleasure it 
affords, yet in the first instance it was made a branch 
of education because the endeavour of Nature her- 
self, as we have frequently remarked, is that men pp.205eqq. 
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may be able not only to engage in business rightly but 
also to spend their leisure nobly ; and the guidance 
of Nature deserves to be followed, as Nature, if we 
may repeat what we have already said on the sub- 
ject, is the first principle of all things. For if the 
right conduct of business and the noble employment 
of leisure are both requisite, and at the same time 
leisure is preferable to business ‘and is the end of 
human existence, we are bound to investigate the 
Theem- Tight manner of employing leisure. It should evi- 
ieee dently not be spent in mere amusement; else it 
would follow that amusement is the end and object 
of our life. But if this supposition is impossible, if 
amusements are to be our resource in times of 
business rather than of leisure—as may well be the 
case, since it is persons who exert themselves that 
néed such recreation as is the object of all amuse- 
ment, and business necessarily involves exertion and 
effort—it follows that in introducing amusements 
Zone must carefully observe the seasons proper to 
their use and consider that they are applied as a sort 
of medicine. For the motion of the soul thereby 
produced is a relaxation and from its pleasurable 
effects a recreation ; whereas the enjoyment of leisure 
is admitted to contain in itself not only pleasure but 
happiness and a life of pure bliss. Such a life is 
the prerogative not of persons engaged in business 
but of those who enjoy leisure. For the man of 
business seeks by his business to attain some end 
and therefore ex hypothest is not in possession of it 
? Reading doyoXlas xai réXos, (nrnréov. 
* Reading xaipopuAakowwra and mpocayorra. 
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already ; whereas happiness, which is universally al- 
lowed to be associated with pleasure and not with 
pain, is itself an end, and is therefore to be found 
only in leisure. But this general agreement extends 
no further. There is no consensus of opinion as to 
the definition of this pleasure; each individual is 
guided by his own personality and habit of mind, and 
it is the perfect man whose pleasure is perfect and 
derived from the noblest sources. 

It is evident then from our consideration of busi- 
ness and leisure that there are certain things in which 
instruction and education are necessary *with a view 
to leisure, and that these branches of education 
and study are ends in themselves, while such as have 
business for their object are pursued only as being 
indispensable and as leading to some ulterior object. 
Accordingly Music was introduced into the educa- my. object 
tional system by our forefathers not as indispensable— °f Muse 
it has no such characteristic—nor as practically useful 
in the sense in which Reading and Writing are useful 
for pecuniary transactions, domestic economy, scien- 
tific study and a variety of political actions, or as 
the Art of Design is in the general opinion useful as a 
means of forming a better judgment of works of art, 
nor again as useful like Gymnastic in promoting 
health and vigour. Neither of these two results do 
we find to be produced by Music. It remains there- 
fore that Music is useful for the rational enjoyment of 
leisure ; and this is evidently the purpose to which it 
was in fact applied by our forefathers, as it is ranked 
by them as an element of the rational enjoyment 
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which is considered to be appropriate to free persons. 
It is thus that Homer described the bard as one 
1 “Meet to be bidden to the festive board ; ” 


and similarly after the mention of certain other classes 
of persons he adds 
2 “Who bid the bard, to gladden all men’s hearts.” 
So too in another place Odysseus says there is no 
enjoyment so good as when men make merry 
8 “ Andi’ the hall the feasters list the bard 
Seated in rank.” 

We see clearly then that there is a certain educa- 
tion which our sons should receive not as_ being 
practically useful nor as indispensable but as liberal 
and noble. Whether it comprises a single branch or 
several, and, 7f the latter, what is their character and 
how they should be taught are questions which we 
shall have to discuss hereafter. At present however 


1 It may be suggested on metrical grounds that the true 

reading of the line is 
GAN’ olov ye pev eote kadelv emi Saira Gadeiny. 

But it does not occur in the existing text of Homer, although 
the same sentiment is found in Odyssey xviI. 381—6, the passage 
from which the next quotation seems to be taken. 

2 Aristotle cites from memory and not quite accurately, if the 
reference is as is probable to Odyssey xv. 381—6 and the words 
ot xaAcovow aodoy are part of the quotation. The actual lines are 

ris yap 8 Eetvov cadet GAdobev avros ereAOov 
Grov 7’, ef pn rev of Snuoepyoi €acw, 
pavriy f) inrnpa Kaxov 7 Texrova Bovpar, 

9 Kai Oeomw door, 6 Kev réprnow aeidov ; 
ovrot yap KAnToi ye Bporay en’ areipova yaiav. 
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we have advanced so far as to see that antiquity 
itself supplies us, in the shape of the established 
studies, with a certain testimony to the wmportance of 
a right use of our leisure ; for Music makes this point 
clear. And further even among such subjects as are 
practically useful we see there are some, e.g. Reading 
and Writing, in which our children must be educated 
not only for their utility but because they are a 
means to the acquisition of various other kinds of 
learning. Similarly they must be taught the Art of 
Design, not only that they may avoid serious mistakes 
in their private purchases and may not be cheated in 
the purchase and sale of household goods, * but rather 
because it renders them scientific observers of phy- 
sical beauty. The universal pursuit of utility on the 
other hand is far from becoming to magnanimous and 
free spirits. 

As it is evident that the education of the habits The orderot 
must precede that of the reason and the education of ens 
the body must precede that of the intellect, it clearly 
follows that we must surrender our children zn the 
jirst instance to Gymnastic and the Art of the Trainer, 
as the latter imparts a certain character to their phy- 
sical condition and the former to the feats they can 
perform. 

At the present day the States, which enjoy the cuup. 1v. 
highest repute for care in the education of children, 67™™**". 
generally produce in them an athletic condition 
whereby they mar their bodily presence and develop- 
ment; while the Lacedaemonians, although they 
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avoided this mistake, render them brutal by the ex- 
ertions required of them in the belief that this is the 
best means to produce a valorous disposition. Yet, 
as we have several times remarked, valour is neither 
the only ‘virtue nor the virtue principally to be kept 
in view in the superintendence of children ; and, even 
if it were, the Lacedaemonians are not successful in 
devising the means to attain it. For neither in the 
animal world generally nor among uncivilized nations 
do we find valour associated with the most savage 
characters, but rather with such as are gentle, like 
the *‘lion’s. There are many uncivilized nations who 
think very little of slaymg and eating their fellow- 
creatures, e.g. the Achaeans and Heniochans on the 
shores of the Black Sea and other nations of the 
mainland zn those parts, some of whom are as savage as 
these and others more so; yet although their existence 
is one of piracy, they are absolutely destitute of valour. 
Nay if we look at the case of the Lacedaemonians 
themselves, it is well known that, although they main- 
tained their superiority to all other peoples so long as 
they alone were assiduous in the cheerful endurance 
of laborious exercises, they are now surpassed by 
others *in the contests both of the wrestling-school 
and of actual war. The fact is that their preeminence 
was due not to their disciplining their youth in this 
severe manner but solely to their giving them a course 
of training, while the other nations with whom they 


? Reading ovre mpos piay dperny ovre x.1.d. 

* Aristotle’s view of the lion’s character is expressed more 
fully wept rd (da ioropiay I. p. 629 B 8 qq. 

8 Reading cal rois yupvxois dywac kal Trois wodepsKois. 
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had to contend did not. ‘But it is right that we 
should base our judgment not upon their achieve- 
ments in the past but at the present day; for at 
present they have competitors in their educational 
system, whereas in past times they had none. We 
may conclude then that it is not the brutal element in 
men but the element of nobleness which should hold 
the first place—for the power of encountering noble 
perils must belong not to a wolf or to any other 
brute but only to a brave man—’and that to give up 
our children overmuch to bodily exercises and leave 
them uninstructed in the true essentials, 2c. an the 
rudiments of education, is in effect to degrade them 
to the level of mechanics by rendering them useless 
in a statesman’s hands for any purpose except one 
and, as our argument shews, not so useful as other 
people even for this. 

The duty then of employing Gymnastic and the the perioa 
method of its employment are admitted. Up to the 0,80" 
age of puberty gymnastic exercises of a comparatively °°""** 
light kind should be applied with a prohibition of 
hard diet and compulsory exercises, so that there may 
be no impediment to the growth. The fact that these 
*may have the effect of injuring growth may be clearly 


1 There is here again some confusion in the order of sen- 
tences, and it is desirable to insert after u1) mpos doxovvras doxeiv 
the single sentence det dé ovk ex Trav mporépav Epyav......mpdrEpov 
& ovk eiyov, ll. 23—25, which is evidently out of place in its pre- 
sent context. 

* Changing the full stop after avjp ayaéés to 2 colon, so as 
to shew that the sentence is still continued. 

8 Reading dvvavra. 
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inferred from the circumstance that in the list of 
Olympian victors it would not be possible to find 
more than two or three who have been successful in 
manhood as well as in boyhood; for the effect of 
their training in youth is that they lose their physical 
vigour in consequence of the enforced gymnastic 
exercises they perform. When our youths have devoted 
three years from the age of puberty to other studies, 
it is then proper that the succeeding period of life 
should be occupied with hard exercises and severities 
of diet. For the intellect and the body should not be 
subject to severe exertion simultaneously, as the two 
kinds of exertion naturally produce contrary effects, 
that of the body being an impediment to the intellect 

and that of the intellect to the body. 
Crap. V. Coming to the subject of Music, although we have 
Mus; already in the course of our treatise entered into a 
discussion of some of the points in dispute concerning 
it, it is right to resume and continue the discussion 
now, in order that it may serve as a sort of keynote to 
the theory which may be put forward by a systematic 
writer on the subject. It is not easy to define the 
The object, faculty of Music or the object for which it should be 
is studied. studied. Should the object of Music be amusement 
and relaxation as it is of sleep or conviviality, which 
are not in themselves virtuous but pleasant and, as 
Euripides says, are at the same time “’dull care’s 
lullaby”? It is in this view that Music is ranked with 
sleep and conviviality, all the three are treated alike, 
1 Gua pépisvay maver is the reading which has the best mss 


authority. In Bacchae 378—381, the passage from which the 
quotation is taken, the M&ss. give diromatoat Te pepiuvas. 
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and dancing is included in the same category. ‘Is it 
on the other hand to be considered that Music has a 
certain moral tendency because, as Gymnastic pro- 
duces a certain condition of the body, so it is within 
the power of Music to produce a certain condition of 
the character by training the young in the faculty of 
enjoying themselves in a right manner? Or again 
does Music contribute more or less to rational en- 
joyment and intellectual culture? for this must be 
regarded as a third supposition. 

That mere amusement should not be our object in 
the education of the young is plain enough; for 
learning does not mean amusing ourselves, as it 
necessarily involves a painful effort. Nor again is 
rational enjoyment a proper occupation for children 
or persons of a youthful age, as rational enjoyment 
ts the end or perfect state of human existence, and 
*perfection is not suited to one who is imperfect like 
a chdd. It may perhaps however be supposed that 
the serious pursuits of children are intended as means 
of amusement for them when they have grown to the 
perfect state of manhood. But on this hypothesis we 
may ask why they should themselves be taught 
Music instead of following the example of the Persian 


1 The construction of the original Greek will be perspicuous, 
if the colon after péOns, 1.15, and the full stops after ryv dpynow ev 
tovtots, l. 19, and yaipew dpOas, |. 23, are changed to commas, and 
li. 15—19 ravra yap xa@ avra pév...ryv Spxnow ev rovras enclosed 
in brackets as a parenthesis. 

2 It is difficult to express at all without a periphrasis, and 
even then to express satisfactorily the force of the play upon 
words in the Greek ov@evi yap (or, as the better reading is, ovd€ yap) 
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and Median kings and enjoying the pleasure it 
affords *by means of the performances of others, 2.e. 
of professional musicians, *without receiving in- 
struction in it themselves. For the execution of 
persons who have adopted Music as their special oc- 
cupation or art will necessarily be superior to theirs 
who have studied it only so far as to acquire an 
ordinary musical education. We may add that, on 
the principle that they are personally to undertake 
the labour of musical performances, they ought also 
to be educated in cookery; which is absurd. The 
same difficulty is involved in the supposition that 
Music is capable of improving the moral character. 
Why—it may be asked—should our young citizens be 
personally taught musical performances instead of 
enjoying themselves in a right manner and acquiring 
a correct musical judgment by listening to the per- 
formances of others, as is the case with the Lacedae- 
monians who are not taught Music and yet are able, 
as they say, to form correct judgments of good or 
bad pieces? The same remark may be made, if we 
assume that Music is to be used as a means to 
happiness and the rational enjoyment of a liberal 
life. Why should the young be personally taught it 
instead of enjoying it in the performances of others? 
We may consider in this connexion our conception of 
the Gods. Zeus is never represented by the poets as 
himself singing or playing upon the cithern. On the 
contrary we regard professional musicians as on a 
level with mere mechanics and musical execution as 


1 Reading 3? dd\Awy avro wotovrrwyr. 
2 Reading xai dvev ris padnoews. 
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unworthy of a man, unless in some moment of con- 
viviality or amusement. 

These however are perhaps matters for future in- 
vestigation. The first question which meets us now 
is whether Music is or is not to be made a branch of 
education, and, ¢f it 7s, which of the three disputed 
effects it may produce, viz. moral discipline, amuse- 
ment or rational enjoyment. It may reasonably be 
ranked under all three heads and be regarded as 
capable of all these different effects. For the object 
of amusement is relaxation, and relaxation is neces- 
sarily pleasant, being as it were a process of healing 
the pain of labour. Again, it is admitted that there 
should be an element of pleasure as well as of noble- 
ness in rational enjoyment ; for happiness, which zs 
attained only in rational enjoyment, consists of both. 
It is a truism however to say that nothing is pleasanter 
than Music whether instrumental or accompanied by 
the voice. 


' “Song, mortals’ sweetest pleasure ” 


“says Musaeus himself, and accordingly Music in 
virtue of its power to make glad the heart of man is 
naturally introduced into social gatherings and festi- 
vities. From this fact alone we might infer the pro- 
priety of giving the younger citizens an education in 
Music, as all pleasures of a harmless kind are suit- 
able not only to the end or perfect state of human 
life but also as means of relaxation. And as it is 


1 The words Sporois 7dicrov defServy should be printed as a 
quotation. 
2 Reading gna yap. 
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seldom the fortune of men to find themselves in the 
perfect state, whereas they frequently take relaxation 
and indulge in amusements not merely for the profit 
they afford but for the pleasure as well, it will be 
useful to them to find relaxation from time to time 
in the pleasures of Music. The world has come how- 
ever to treat its amusements as the end or perfect 
state. The reason is probably that there is a certain 
pleasure in the end as well as in amusement, although 
it is not a pleasure of a commonplace kind, and that 
in the endeavour after this true pleasure men mis- 
take for it the commonplace one, because there is in 
this last a certain resemblance to that which is the 
end of all human actions. For it is the characteristic 
of the end that it is not desirable for the sake of any 
future object ; and similarly the pleasures of amuse- 
ment have their cause not in the future but in the 
past, ie. in the labour or pain we have undergone. 
This then may reasonably be supposed to be the 
reason why men seek to obtain happiness by the 
pleasures of amusement. But they take up Music not 
on this account only but also because it is conceived 
to be useful for purposes of recreation. At the same 
time it is a question worthy of consideration whether, 
if we grant this to be an incidental quality of Music, 
it is not in its nature more honourable than merely 
to supply the need of recreation, whether it is not 
the right principle not merely to enjoy the universal 
pleasure it affords, of which all the world is sensible, — 
for the pleasure of Music is a natural one, and hence 
the use of it is attractive to persons of all ages and 
characters—but to consider whether it has also any 
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tendency to form the moral character and influence 
the soul. Nor will there be any room for doubt The moral 


about the matter, if 7¢ can be shewn that Music pro- Music. 
duces in us certain conditions of character. But 
this effect of Music is proved by various instances and 
especially by the musical compositions of Olympus ; 
for it is admitted that they make our souls enthu- 
siastic, and enthusiasm is an emotional condition of the 
character of the soul. And further, when we listen to 
imitations, we all acquire a sympathy with the feelings 
imitated, even apart from the actual rhythms and 
melodies. And as Music is in fact a pleasant thing, 
and virtue consists in enjoying right pleasures and 
entertaining right feelings of liking or dislike, it ie 
evident that there is nothing in which it is so im- 
portant that men should be instructed and trained 
as in forming right judgments and feeling pleasure 
in honourable characters and noble actions. But it 
is in rhythms and melodies that we have the most 
realistic imitations of anger and mildness as well 
as of courage, temperance and all their opposites 
and of moral qualities generally. This we see from 
actual experience, as it is in listening to such imita- 
tions that we suffer a change within our soul. But to 
acquire the habit of feeling pain or pleasure upon 
the occurrence of resemblances is closely allied to 
having the same feelings in presence of the real 
originals. For instance, if a person feels pleasure in 
the contemplation of somebody’s picture for no 
reason except the beauty of the form itself, it neces- 
sarily follows that the contemplation of the man 
himself whose picture he contemplates will be plea- 
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sant to him ; ‘and this is a sensation enjoyed by all 
alike. The fact is however that there is no imitation 
of moral qualities in the objects of sense generally, 
e.g. in the objects of touch and taste, except indeed 
in the objects of sight and here only in a slight 
degree. For figures possess this imitative power, 
although only to a small extent ; and indeed they are 
not actual imitations of moral qualities, but the 
figures and colours which are produced are rather 
symbols of moral qualities, and their influence works 
2through the body upon the emotions. Nevertheless 
as there is a considerable importance attaching to 
the contemplation of pictures, it is proper that the 
young should contemplate not the works of Pauson 
but those of Polygnotus or any other painter or 
sculptor who has an ethical character. Melodies on 
the other hand contain in themselves representations 
of moral qualities. This is a fact beyond dispute, as 
there is an initial distinction between the natures of 
different harmonies, so that we are variously affected 
by the sound of them and do not experience the 
same mood when we listen to all, but in listening to 
some, e.g. the mixed Lydian as it is called, experience 
a mood of comparative melancholy and restraint ; in 
listening to others, e.g. the lax harmonies, a more 
tender mental mood ; and again an intermediate and 
sedate mood in listening especially to a third—for 
such is, as it seems, the effect of the Dorian har- 


1 It is probable that the clause cai ravres ris rocavrns aiaOn- 
gews kowvwvovorr, ll. 18—19, should be transposed, as it is in the 
translation, so as to follow ndciav eivac, lL 15. 

2 Reading dio rov cdparos. 
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mony alone—while we are excited to enthusiasm 
by the Phrygian. This is well set forth by writers 
who have treated this branch of education from 
a philosophical point of view; for they appeal to 
the evidence of experience in support of their 
theories. ‘And the same is true of rhythms: some 
have a more sedate, others again an exciting cha- 
racter, and among these last the means of excite- 
ment are in some cases more vulgar and in others 
more refined. *In fact there seems to be a sort of 
relationship between the soul on the one hand and 
harmonies and rhythms on the other; and hence 
there are many “philosophers who hold either that 
the soul is itself a harmony or else that it contains 
a harmony. 

It is evident then from these considerations that 
Music possesses the power of affecting in a certain 
way the character of the soul; and, if so, it is clear 


1 Reading rov avrov Sé rporoy. 

2 The sentence xai ris fore ouyyéveta...o1 & exec appoviay, ll. 
14-17, should probably follow €AcevOepiwrépas, 1. 8. But it is not 
necessary to insert the words zpos rnv yuynv as Bekker has done, 
although they serve to bring out the true meaning of the 
passage. 

* Compare the discussion in epi Yuyijs, i. ch. 4. The passage 
which Aristotle had chiefly in mind was doubtless Plato Phaedo, 


pp. 86 sqq. But it is worth while to refer to the Fragment of 
Parmenides beginning 
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that we ought to make use of it and educate the 
younger generation in it. For instruction in Music 
is appropriate to the natural disposition of the young, 
as from their tender years they do not willingly put 
up with anything that is not sweetened, and there is 
a natural sweetness in Music. 

We have now to discuss the question, which has 
been already raised, whether their instruction should 
or should not take the form of personally singing and 
performing upon musical instruments. Nor can it 
be doubted that personal acquaintance with the 
practice of anything is far the best way of acquiring 
certain qualifications ; for it is in fact difficult, if 
not impossible, to become a good critic without any 
such practical experience. And besides this children 
require some occupation. We cannot but approve as 
a capital invention the so-called rattle of Archytas, 
which is given to children to keep them employed 
and to prevent their breaking furniture, as young 
people are unable to keep quiet. As this rattle then 
is suitable to babes, so the education they receive 
serves as a rattle or amusement to children of a 
more advanced age. 

Such considerations as have been adduced shew 
clearly the propriety of educating the young in Music 
to the point of actual acquaintance with the practice. 
It is not difficult however to determine what is or is 
not becoming to different periods of life and to meet 
the objection of those who maintain that the practice 
of Music is worthy only of mechanics. In the first 
place, as the acquisition of a right judgment is the sole 
object with which they are to take part in musical 
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performances, it follows that they should perform 
only during their youth and, when they have grown 
older, should be released from all performance and 
yet be enabled by the instruction they have received 
in youth to form a judgment of noble pieces of music 
and enjoy pleasures of a right kind. Nor is it difficult 
to meet the objection sometimes brought against 
Music as reducing its students to the level of mere 
mechanics, if we consider what are the limits to be 
set to actual performances in the case of persons 
whose education is directed to political virtue, what 
kind of melodies and rhythms they should practise, 
and thirdly—for this too is probably a point of some 
importance—what is the nature of the instruments to 
be used in their instruction. It is here that the 
answer to the objection lies, as it is quite possible 
that some species of Music may produce the ill effects 
above described. 

It is evident then that their musical education 
ought not to prove an impediment to their sub- 
sequent actions or render their body mechanical and 
unfit for the exercise of war and _ politics, i.e. 'for 
instruction in them at the present time and for its 
practical application in the future. And the result 
we desire will be attained in their education, if they 
do not spend their time and labour upon perform- The nature 
ances which are suitable only with a view to the Music. 
contests of professional musicians or upon perform- - 
ances of an extraordinary and exceptional kind, 
such as have lately been introduced into these con- 

1 Reading mpos pev ras padnoes dn, mpos 5é€ ras xpynoes 
UorTepoy. 
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tests and from them into the educational curriculum, 
‘and if they carry their musical studies only so far 
as to acquire a capacity for enjoying noble melodies 
and rhythms and not merely that general effect of 
Music which is enjoyed by some of the lower animals, 
as well as by a number of slaves and children, no less 
than by men. 

We see from this too the sort of instruments to 
be used. It is not proper to introduce into education 
the flute or any other instrument which requires pro- 
fessional skill, like a cithern or other instrument of 
the kiad, but only such as will make them apt recipi- 
ents either of musical education or of education gene- 
rally. And further the flute is an instrument of a 
strongly exciting rather than of an ethical character 
and should consequently be employed only upon 
occasions when the object of the audience is the 
purging of the emotions rather than the improve- 
ment of the mind. We may add, as an incidental 
objection to the use of the flute in education, that 
flute-playing prevents the use of the voice. It was 
with justice then that our forefathers banished the 
flute from the education of the young and of per- 
sons of free birth, although they had originally 
employed it. For *as the increase of wealth afforded 
them better opportunities of leisure and quickened 
the moral aspirations of their souls, the result was, 
even before the Persian wars and still more after 
them in the full flush of their achievements, that they 

1 Placing a comma, instead of a full stop, after ma:deiav and 
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essayed every kind of education, drawing no line any- 
where but making experiments in all directions. Thus 
the use of the flute among other things was intro- 
duced into the educational curriculum. For there 
was a master of a chorus at Lacedaemon who himself 
accompanied his chorus upon the flute, and at Athens 
the use of the flute became so popular that the 
majority of free persons may be said to have had 
some knowledge of it, as we see from the tablet set 
up by Thrasippus on the occasion when he acted as 
master of the chorus for Ecphantides. At a later 
date however the flute was rejected upon actual trial, 
when it was possible to form a better opinion of what 
was or was not conducive to the practice of virtue. 
The same was the case with not a few antique instru- 
ments, e.g. *dulcimers, psalteries and others which 
serve merely to tickle the ears of the audience, sept- 
angles, triangles, sackbuts and all such as require 
manual dexterity. The old legend about the flute 
has much truth in it. It is said that Athene dis- 
covered *the flute and afterwards flung it away. It 
is not a bad idea that the goddess did so in con- 
sequence of the disgust she felt at the disfigurement 
of her countenance by flute-playing ; but at the same 
time the reason is more likely to have been that 

1 [ do not think it is possible to find English equivalents for 
the names of instruments given in the text. They seem to have 
been all stringed instruments, some of native Greek invention 
like the SapSiros, and others, like the caySvxn, borrowed from 
foreign nations. The names rpiyova and érrayava are evidently 
descriptive of shape. 

2 rovs avAovs. The Plural, as it was usual for the Greek per- 
former to play two flutes. 
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education in flute-playing has no intellectual value, 
as it is to Athene that we ascribe science and art. 

Professional education then, whether in respect of 
the instruments or of the execution, we reject, mean- 
ing by “professional’’ such as is suitable to public 
contests. For in it the object of the performer is not 
the promotion of his own virtue but the pleasure of 
his audience, and this a vulgar sort of pleasure. Ac- 
cordingly we regard such execution as unworthy of 
free men and as being rather a species of hired labour. 
It is a fact too that the professionals sink to the level 
of mechanics, as the object which they have in view 
in the choice of their end is a debased one. For the 
low character of the audience usually necessitates a 
corresponding variety in the Music; and hence a 
deteriorating effect is produced not only upon the 
character of the musicians, whose study is directed 
solely to the pleasure of the audience, but upon their 
bodies too by the wngraceful movements which they 
make in playing. | 

There still remains the question of harmonies and 
rhythms. !We have to consider jirstly whether it is 
proper to make use of all the different harmonies and 
rhythms indiscriminately or to draw a distinction 
between them, secondly whether we are to adopt the 
same distinction ?or some other in the case of persons 
who are serious students of Music for educational 
purposes, and thirdly, as Music consists of melody 
and rhythms and we ought not to be ignorant of the 
educational value of either, whether the preference 


1 Omitting xa) pos matdeiar. 
* Reading Ofcopuey 7 ria érepov, rpirov 8é x.7.A. 
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should be given to melodious or to rhythmical Music. 
Believing then that the subject is fully and excel- 
lently treated by some musicians and on the philo- 
sophical side by such philosophers as have a practical 
acquaintance with musical education, we will leave 
anyone who chooses to refer to these authorities for a 
detailed discussion of particular points and will at 
present determine them from a legislative point of 
view, contenting ourselves with a mere outline of the 
subject. 

We accept the classification of melodies adopted Classific 
by some philosophical writers, who distinguish them ra onies 
as ethical, practical and enthusiastic, and hold that 
different harmonies are in their nature appropriate to 
the several different ‘melodies. Further we maintain 
that Music should not be employed for a single benefit 
only but for several, i.e. as a means of education, as a 
purgative of the emotions—what we mean when we 
speak of purging the emotions, although here stated 
only in general terms, will be explained more clearly 
hereafter in our *treatise on Poetry—and thirdly *for 
the relaxation or recreation of the tense condition 
of the soul. It is evident then that, although it is 
right to make use of all the different harmonies, 
they ought not all to be used in the same manner, 
but the harmonies of the most strictly ethical 
character for educational purposes, and the prac- 
tical and enthusiastic harmonies when we listen to 
the performances of others. It is to be observed that 


1 Reading peAos. 
2 The passage referred to is Poet. ch. 6. 
3 Omitting mpos diaywyyv. 
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an emotion, which is strongly incident to one soul, is 
existent in all, although they differ in their degree of 
it, whether it be compassion or fear or even en- 
thusiasm ; for there are some people who are ex- 
ceedingly liable to the emotion of enthusiasm. ‘And 
in the case of the sacred melodies we observe that 
such persons, after listening to melodies which raise 
the soul to ecstasy, relapse into their normal con- 
dition, as if they had experienced a medical or 
purgative treatment. The same is of course the 
case with compassionate and fearful persons and 
emotional persons generally, and with others in pro- 
portion as each participates in such emotions: they 
all experience a sort of purging and a pleasurable 
feeling of relief. Similarly melodies of a ’practical 
sort produce in men a feeling of innocent joy. Hence 
it is with harmonies and melodies of this sort that 
persons who practise *music professionally should be 
set to contend. But as there are two sorts of au- 
dience, one free and cultivated, the other vulgar, 
consisting of mechanics, hired labourers and the like, 
the second class no less than the first requires ap- 
propriate musical contests and exhibitions for its 
relaxation. And as their souls are distorted from 
their natural condition, so are there correspondingly 
corrupt forms of harmony and melodies of a strained 
and artificially coloured character. A feeling of 
pleasure is excited in every class of persons by what- 


1 The iepa péAn are apparently the same as the ‘OdAvumou 
pédy p. 137, 1. 28. 

2 Reading ra péAn Ta mpaxrixa, 
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ever has an affinity to their own nature, and accord- 
ingly performers, who compete for the prize before 
a vulgar audience, must be allowed to employ this 
species of Music. As a means of education, on the 
other hand, the ethical melodies and the corre- 
sponding harmonies should be employed. The Do- 
rian harmony, as we remarked before, has an ethical 
character ; nor may we refuse to accept any other 
that is recommended to us by those who are versed 
in philosophical studies and in musical education. 
But Socrates in the ‘Republic is wrong in making an 
exception in favour of the Phrygian harmony, which 
he allows as well as the Dorian, especially when he 
has rejected the flute as an instrument. For the 
Phrygian harmony corresponds in its effects to the 
flute among instruments, both being of a strongly 
exciting and emotional nature. We may find an evi- 
dence of this fact in poetry. For all revelry and such 
excitement is expressed by the flute better than by 
any other instrument ; while, if we look to harmonies, 
it receives its appropriate expression in the Phrygian 
melodies. Thus it is generally allowed that the dithy- 
ramb is a composition which requires a Phrygian 
melody; and of this there are various proofs adduced 
by those who are competent authorities upon the 
subject, especially the circumstance that Philoxenus 
failed in the attempt to set his dithyrambic poem 
“The Mysians” toa Dorian harmony and was driven 
by the nature of the case to fall back upon the 
appropriate Phrygian. The Dorian harmony on the 
contrary is recognized on all hands as preeminently 


1 Republic, ut p. 399 a. 
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staid and characterized by a spirit of valour. And 
further as it is the mean between two extremes that 
we always admire and regard as the proper object of 
our pursuit, and as the Dorian harmony stands mid- 
way between the others, it is evident that Dorian 
melodies are particularly suited to the education of 
the young. There are always two objects to be kept 
in view, viz. possibility and propriety; for it is such 
things and such only as are within his capacity and 
appropriate to his character that each individual 
should choose to undertake. But the conditions of 
possibility and propriety are determined by the ages 
of the persons in question. For instance, people who 
are old and feeble cannot easily sing the strained 
harmonies ; it is rather the lax ones that Nature 
suggests at this time of life. Accordingly there is 
justice in the reproach brought against Socrates by 
some musical authorities that ‘he rejected the lax 
harmonies in his educational system, regarding them 
as intoxicating, not in reference to the effects of 
intoxication at the teme—for it rather produces a 
disposition to revelry—but of intoxication when the 
actual fit has passed away. Hence it is in view of 
their later or more advanced years that they should 
essay harmonies and melodies of this kind. And 
further if there is any harmony appropriate to the 
age of childhood in virtue of its capacity for com- 
bining propriety with culture, as seems to be par- 
ticularly the property of the Lydian harmony’...... It 
1 The passage referred to is Plato Republic, 11. p. 398 B. 


2 It can hardly be doubted that the true apodosis of the 
sentence has fallen out of the text. How much more has been 
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is evident that these are the three canons to be laid Canons of 


down respecting the use of Music in education, viz. 
that it should be of an intermediate character, that 
it should be within the capacity of the learner and 
that it should be appropriate to his age. 


lost before S7Aov Gre rovrous dpovs x.7.A. cannot now be deter- 
mined; but the whole discussion of Music as an educational 
agent is imperfect. 


ucation, 


BOOK VI. 


Cuar. I. Iw all the roll of arts and sciences, which are not 
of political restricted to a single branch of a subject but are 


science. 


complete treatments of some one subject as a whole, 
it is the province of one and the same art or science 
to consider all the questions appropriate to a given 
subject, e.g. ¢f we take the case of Gymnastic, to con- 
sider firstly the sort of discipline which is beneficial 
to particular physical constitutions ; secondly the 
nature of the best discipline, as it is certain that the 
best discipline is such as is appropriate to the person 
who enjoys the finest constitution and is endowed 
with the richest natural advantages ; and thirdly the 
discipline which is uniformly beneficial to the great 
majority of people taken collectively; ‘for this is 
equally a function of Gymnastic. And further if a 
person is content with aspiring to something short of 
his proper physical condition or scientific expertness 
in athletic exercises, it is none the less the business 
of the trainer or gymnastic master *to produce even 
this inferior measure of capacity. Similarly we find 
1 Reading xai yap rotvro ris yuuvaorenys Epyov éoriv. 
2 Omitting re. 
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this to be the case in Medicine or Shipbuilding or 
Tailoring or any other art. It is evidently there- 
fore the business of the selfsame science to consider 
the nature of the best polity or in other words the 
character of polity which would best satisfy our ideal, 
if there were no impediment in external circum- 
stances, and secondly the nature of the polity appro- 
priate to particular classes of persons. For as the 
best polity 1s probably out of the reach of large 
numbers of people, it is right that the ’good legisla- 
tor and the true statesman should keep his eyes open 
not only to the absolutely best polity but also to the 
polity which is best under the actual conditions. We 
may add thirdly an assumed polity ; for it is right that 
in the case of any given polity he should be competent 
to consider the means of calling it into existence and, 
when it has come into existence, the method of en- 
dowing it with the longest life. JI am referring to the 
case where the conditions of a particular State are 
such that the polity under which it exists is not the 
best nor indeed can ever be the best, as it is unpro- 
vided with the very essentials of the best polity, nor 
again is the best which is possible in the circumstan- 
ces, but some polity of an inferior kind. And besides 
all this it is right that he should understand the polity 
which is most appropriate to the mass of states, espe- 
cially as the great majority of political writers, even 
if successful in their treatment of the other points, 
utterly miss the mark of practical utility. For it is 


1 Reading rov aya@dv vopodérny. 
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not only the absolutely best polity which is the proper 
subject of consideration, but also that which is possi- 
ble en any given case and similarly that which is com- 
paratively easy of attainment and has a closer affinity 
to the polities of all existing States. But our modern 
writers either aspire to the highest polity, for which a 
number of external advantages are indispensable, or, 
if they describe a form more generally attainable, put 
out of sight all existing forms except the favoured one 
and pronounce a panegyric upon the Lacedaemonian 
or some other polity. What we want however is to 
introduce some system which the world will easily be 
induced and enabled to ‘accept as an innovation upon 
the existing forms ; for it is quite as troublesome a 
task to amend a polity as to establish it in the first 
instance, just as the task of correcting one’s know- 
ledge is quite as troublesome as that of acquiring it 
at first. 

The qualif- It is proper then that in addition to the points 

statesman. Specified by these political writers the true statesman 
should be capable of coming to the rescue of existing 
polities, as has been already said. Nor can he pos- 
sibly do this, if he is unacquainted with all the various 
kinds of polity. *J say this, because in our own day it 
is the opinion of some writers that there is only one 
kind of Democracy or Oligarchy. This however is not 
the true state of the case. The eyes of the statesman 
therefore should be open to all the shades of differ- 
ence between the various polities and to the number 


1 Reading xa:voropeiv. 
2 Reading viv yap piavy Snpoxpariay x«.r.d. 
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of possible combinations ; ‘and by the light of the 
same practical science he should discern the best 
laws and the laws appropriate to each form of polity, 
as it is the laws enacted which should be, and in fact 
are universally relative to the polities rather than the 
polities to the laws. For whereas a polity is the 
general system of any State in regard to the distribu- 
tion of the executive offices, the supreme political 
authority and the end which “the citizens propose to 
themselves in their association, laws, as distinct from 
the institutions which express the character of the 
polity, are merely the conditions according to which 
the officers of state are to hold office and to exercise 
surveillance over lawbreakers. And from this we see 
clearly the necessity, even from a legislative point of 
view, of a familiarity with the differences between 
polities and the number of the varieties of each in 
a general classification of polities ; for the same laws 
cannot be beneficial to all Oligarchies or Democracies 
alike, as there are several species of Democracy and 
Oligarchy rather than a single species only. 

As at the beginning of our treatise we divided Cur. 11. 
*polities into the normal polities, which are three in ™e*",, 
number, viz. Kingship, Aristocracy and Polity, and Y jive. 
the perversions of these which are also three, viz. PP. 11% 120. 
Tyranny the perversion of Kingship, Oligarchy of 
Aristocracy and Democracy of Polity; as Aristocracy 
and Kingship have been already discussed—for the 
consideration of the best polity is nothing else than a 


1 The construction becomes clearer, if the full atop after | 
rocaxos is changed to a colon. 
2 Reading éxacrots. 3 Omitting epi. 
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discussion of the polities which bear these names, as 
in theory each of them is constituted on the basis of 
virtue furnished with external means—and as further 
the points of difference between Aristocracy and 
Kingship and the occasions when a polity is to be 
regarded as regal have been determined, it remains to 
describe the form which is called by the general name 
of all polities, wz. the Polity, and the remaining 
forms, Oligarchy, Democracy and Tyranny. 

It is evident, if we consider these perversions, 
which is the worst and which is the next worst. For 
the perversion of the primary or most divine form 
must be the worst; and as Kingship must either be a 
mere name and not a reality or must have its justifi- 
cation in the vast superiority of the reigning king, it 
follows that Tyranny is the form which is worst and 
farthest removed from a constitutional government, 
Oligarchy the next worst—for Aristocracy, i¢ must 
be remembered, is widely different from Oligarchy— 
and Democracy the least bad. ‘An earlier writer 
has already expressed himself in this sense, although 
not from the same point of view as ours. For he 
recognized a good and a bad form of each of these 
polities and held that of all the polities when they 
are good, i.e. of good Oligarchy and the like, Demo- 
cracy is the worst, but that when they are bad it is 
the best. We maintain on the contrary that these 
polities are wholly vitiated, and it is not right to 
speak of one Oligarchy as being better than another 
but only as being less bad. 


1 The reference is to Plato Politicus, pp. 302 sqq. 
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This discussion however we may dismiss for the 
present. We have now first to determine the dif- 
ferent species of the various polities, assuming that 
there are several kinds of Democracy and Oligarchy, 
and next the polity that is most generally attainable 
and most desirable with the exception of the best 
polity and any other that is aristocratical and consti- 
tuted on noble principles—I mean the polity which is 
suited to the great majority of States. We have then 
to determine among the remaining forms of polity 
what special form is desirable for particular people, as 
it is probable that in some cases Democracy is neces- 
sary rather than Oligarchy, and in others Oligarchy 
rather than Democracy, and next to consider the right 
means to be employed by one who wishes to establish 
these polities, i.e. the several species of Democracy 
and again of Oligarchy. And finally, after briefly 
noticing as best we may all these points, we must 
try to enumerate the agencies destructive and preser- 
vative of polities both generally and individually and 
the causes which tend especially to produce them. 

The existence of a number of polities is due to Cuuar. U1 
the fact that in any State there are a number of 372 anes 
parts. For in the first place all States, as we see, °% Plities 
are composed of households ; then again the popu- 
lation so formed necessarily consists partly of the 
rich, partly of the poor and partly of the middle 
class, and further the rich and poor may both be 
subdivided into soldiers and civilians. Again, one 
people, as we see, is agricultural, another commercial 
and a third mechanical. And among the upper 
classes themselves there are again distinctions in 


pp. 182 sqq. 
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respect of their wealth and the magnitude of their 
property, as e.g. in regard to keeping a stud of 
horses ; for it is only persons of large property who 
can easily afford to keep horses. It was thus that 
in older times in any State, whose military strength 
resided in its cavalry, there was always an oligarchical 
government. Cavalry, it may be observed, was used 
in wars with border States as e.g. by the Eretrians, 
the Chalcidians, the Magnetians on the Maeander 
and many other Asiatic peoples. To the differences 
of wealth may be added differences in race or virtue 
or in anything else of the same kind which has been 
described as a part of a State in our discussion of 
Aristocracy, where we defined the number of parts 
necessary to the existence of a State, as political 
rights are sometimes enjoyed by all these parts and 
at other times by only a smaller or larger number 
of them. It is evident then that there must be a 
number of polities differing specifically from one 
another, as there is a specific difference between 
these their parts. For a polity is simply the system 
of the offices of State, and this is distributed by 
all the citizens among themselves either in virtue of 
the superior power of the privileged class or of some 
qualification common to both alike—I mean e.g. in 
virtue of the power of the poor zn numbers or of the 
rich in wealth or of some power which they possess 
in common. It follows as a necessary consequence 
that there is a number of different polities equal to 
the number of systems dependent upon the superiori- 
ties or. differences of the members of a State. But it 
seems that there are principally two polities, that as 
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in the case of winds some are described as northerly, 
others as southerly and all the rest as perversions or 
variations of these, so the polities may be reduced to 
two viz. Democracy and Oligarchy. For Aristocracy 
is reckoned as a species of Oligarchy, being regarded 
as in a certain sense an Oligarchy, and the so-called 
Polity is reckoned as a Democracy, a8 among winds 
the West wind is called a species of North wind 
and the East wind a species of South wind. It is 
much the same with harmonies according to some 
authorities, who reckon only two species, the Dorian 
and Phrygian, and describe all the other combina- 
tions as either Dorian or Phrygian. ‘This then is 
the usually accepted view of polities. But it is not so The true 
true or good as our classification, according to which tion of 
there are only two polities or even only a single 
polity constituted on noble principles, and all the 
rest are perversions of the best polity, correspond- 
ing to the variations of the well-tempered harmony 
wn Music, the more intense and despotic polities 
being oligarchical and the lax and wild _ polities 
democratical. 

But it is not right to follow the fashion of some czur. IV. 
contemporary writers in defining Democracy without ce 
any qualification as a polity in which the masses are 27°" 
supreme. For it is equally the case in an Oligarchy Siigarchy. 
and in any other polity whatever that the supreme 
power is in the hands of the greater part. Nor again 
may we define Oligarchy without any qualification 
as a polity in which the Feware supreme. For sup- 


1 Reading padiora pev ody eladdacw. 
W. A. 17 
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pose that the gross population of a State amounted 
to thirteen hundred, of whom one thousand were 
rich, and that the thousand rich persons did not 
allow any share of rule to the three hundred poor, 
although they were personally free and similar to the 
thousand in every respect except riches; nobody 
would maintain that the polity of this State was 
democratical. Similarly suppose the case of a small 
number of poor persons who are yet stronger than 
a larger number of the rich; here again nobody 
would describe such a polity as an Oligarchy, if the 
mass of the population being rich were excluded, as 
they are ex hypothest, from the honours of State. 
It is more correct then to say that the polity is a 
Democracy when the supreme power is in the hands 
of the free citizens, and an Oligarchy when it is in the 
hands of the rich, Jand that it is only an accidental 
circumstance that the former constitute ’a majority 
and the latter a minority of the population, as there 
are many free persons in the world and only a few 
persons of property. For on the assumption that it 
as the supremacy of the Few which makes an Oli- 
garchy it would follow that, if the distribution of the 
offices of State among the citizens were regulated by 
stature, as ’according to some authorities is the case 
in Atthiopia, or by personal beauty, the polity would 
be an Oligarchy; for the number of beautiful or tall 
persons is small. This however is evidently out of 


1 There should be a comma, instead of a full stop, after 
wAoverot. 

2 Reading mAé.ovs. 

* See Herodotus 111. ch. 20. Cp. p. 118, 1 25. 
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the question. But at the same time even wealth and 
personal freedom taken alone are not sufficient as 
the determining characteristics of Democracy and 
Oligarchy. On the contrary, as both these polities 
include a variety of members, it is proper to draw a 
further distinction and to lay down on the one hand 
that the polity is not a Democracy, if a minority of 
simply free citizens rule a majority* as e.g. at Apol- 
lonia upon the Ionian sea and at Thera, in both 
which States the civic honours were engrossed by 
the families which claimed a preeminent nobility as 
having been the original founders of the colonies, 
although they were numerically few and their sub- 
jects were many, and on the other hand that it is 
not an *Oligarchy, if the rich rule solely in virtue of 
their numerical superiority, as was formerly the case 
at Colophon, where the majority of the citizens had 
acquired a large property before the era of the 
Lydian war. The truth is that a Democracy exists 
when the authority is in the hands of the free and 
poor who are in a majority, and an Oligarchy when it 
is in the hands of the propertied or noble class who 
are In a minority. 

Thus the fact that there are more polities than 
one and the reason of the fact have been stated. 
We have now to show that there are more than the 
two we have mentioned, viz. Democracy and Oligar- 
chy, and to describe the nature and the cause of each, 
starting from the consideration which has been al- 
ready adduced. We all allow that every State con- 

1 Omitting «cai pn eAevOépwr. ) 
* Reading oAcyapyia. 
17—2 
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The parte of tains not one part only, but several. Accordingly we 
must proceed in the same way as if it were our pur- 
pose to ascertain the different species of animal. We 
should begin in that case by specifying the organs 
indispensable to any animal; I mean certain of the 
organs of sense, the organs which receive and digest 
food, viz. the mouth and stomach, and also the mem- 
bers by means of which each animal moves. Suppos- 
ing that this is an exhaustive list of the different 
organs, and that of each organ there are different 
kinds, I mean, supposing that there are several kinds 
of mouth, stomach and organs of sensation as well as 
of the members which are organs of movement, we 
see that the number of possible combinations of these 
organs will necessarily produce several kinds of ani- 
mals, although the number of different species will 
not be unlimited, as the same animal cannot have 
several different kinds of mouth or ears. Hence if 
we take all: the possible combinations of these organs, 
they will produce different species of animals, and 
there will be as many different species of animals as 
there are combinations of the organs necessary to 
their existence. It is the same with the polities in 
question; for States like animals are composed not 
of a single part, but of several, as has been more than 
once remarked. One of these parts is the class which 
is concerned with the supply of food, viz. the hus- 
bandmen as they are called. A second is the so-called 
mechanical class, viz. the class ‘which is occupied 
with such arts as are indispensable to the administra- 
tion of a State, whether they are absolutely necessary 

1 Reading €or: 8€ rovro rb wep) ras réyvas. 
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to its existence or conducive to luxury and refine- 
ment of life. A third is the commercial class, by 
which I mean the class that devotes itself to the sale 
and purchase of goods and to business both whole- 
sale and retail. There is fourthly the class of hired 
labourers; fifthly, the military class which is quite as 
indispensable as the foregoing, if the citizens are not 
to be the slaves of any assailants. And this power of 
self-defence is absolutely requisite; for it is an im- 
possibility, we may say, that a State which is natu- 
rally the slave of others should deserve to be called 
a State at all, as independence is a characteristic of 
a State, and slaves are destitute of independence. 
Hence this subject has been treated inadequately al- criticism of 
though ingeniously in the ' Republic of Plato. Socrates Socrates. 
there says that a State is composed of four absolutely 
indispensable elements which he specifies as a weaver, 
a husbandman, a cobbler and a builder; but at a 
later point, as if he felt the insufficiency of these four 
for independence, he adds to the number a smith, 
people to take charge of the necessary live stock, and 
still further a merchant and a retail trader; and all 
these elements collectively form the complement of 
the State in its primary form, as if it were *only the 
necessaries of life which are the objects of the consti- 
tution of any State, and refinement or nobleness were 
not more indispensable to a State than cobblers or 
husbandmen. The military class he does not assign 
to the State until the increase of its territory and its 
1 Repudlic u. p. 369 B sqq. 


2 Reading roy dvayxaiwy ye and below add’ ov rov xadov 
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contiguity to that of a neighbouring people have 
landed the citizens in war. But it may fairly be 
objected that among his four associates or whatever 
the number may be, there must be somebody to pro- 
nounce and adjudge justice. And on the same prin- 
ciple as we should regard the soul as being more 
properly a member of an animal than the body, so it 
is right to regard the corresponding classes in the 
State, viz. the military class, the class which is in- 
vested with the administration of legal justice, and 
thirdly, the deliberative body—for deliberation is a 
task which demands political intelligence—as being 
members of a State in a higher sense than the classes 
which merely serve to supply the necessary wants of 
life. Nor does it make any difference to our argu- 
ment whether these functions are appropriated to 
particular classes or are united in the same hands, 
as is often the case; for it happens not infrequently 
that the soldiers are at the same time the husband- 
men. Thus as the classes which constitute the soul of 
the State, as well as those which constitute its body 
are to be regarded as members of the State, it is evi- 
dent that the military class is necessarily a member‘. 
: ; : . The seventh class consists of those 


1 It would appear that some words have fallen out of the text 
after p.opioy ris woAews. For after mentioning five parts or elements 
of a State (p. 151, ll. 7—18) Aristotle is led into a digression 
upon the necessity of a military class and a criticism of the views 
put forward by Socrates in the Republic (p. 151, 1. 19 — p. 152, 1.10); 
then he resumes his enumeration of the parts of a State with the 
words €88opoy 8€ 16 rais ovcias Aerrovpyouv. A comparison of 
the present passage with Bk. tv. ch. 8 suggests the insertion of 
éxrov 8€ of iepeis. 
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whose properties enable them to bear the public bur- 
dens, or in other words of the rich. The eighth com- 
prises the executive magistrates who serve the State 
in the different public offices, as officers are indis- 
pensable to a State. It is necessary therefore that 
there should be a class of persons who are capable of 
holding office and who render this service to the 
State either continuously or by a system of alterna- 
tion. There remain the classes which we incident- 
ally defined just now, viz. the body ‘which is to 
deliberate, and the body which is to adjudicate 
upon questions of justice between litigants. And as 
all the functions we have named ought to be dis- 
charged and nobly and justly discharged in a State, 
it is indispensable that there should be also a class 
of public men endowed with virtue. 

It may be observed, that all the faculties we have 
described may with one exception be often united 
in the same hands. Thus the same persons may con- 
stitute the military, agricultural, and artisan classes, 
and also the deliberative and judicial bodies. All 
classes too affect to possess the requisite virtue and 
consider themselves competent to fill nearly all the 
public offices. But it is impossible that the same 
persons should be poor and rich. And hence it 
is supposed that these two classes, viz. the rich and 
the poor, are in a preeminent sense parts of a State. 
And further, as the one class is almost always nume- 
rically small, while the other is numerically large, it 
appears that these are the really antagonistic mem- 


1 Reading rd BovAevacpevoy nai xpivodr. 
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bers of a State. The result is that the character of 
all existing polities is determined by the predomi- 
nance of one or other of these classes, and it is the 
common opinion that there are two polities and two 
only, viz. Democracy and Oligarchy. 

We have already stated that there are several 


The causeof polities and have indicated the causes. We have 


varieties of 
mocracy 


an 
Oligarchy. 


now to show that there are several kinds of De- 
mocracy and Oligarchy. But the remarks we have 
already made serve to elucidate this point. For 
there are various classes among the commons as well 
as among the so-called upper orders. One class of 
commons is composed of husbandmen, another of 
artisans, a third of merchants who are occupied with 
the purchase and sale of goods, a fourth of seafar- 
ing people, whether engaged in war, business, trans- 
port service or fishing, for each of these classes is 
numerous in different places, as e.g. fishermen at 
Tarentum and Byzantium, marines at Athens, traders 
in Aigina or Chios, and persons engaged in transport 
service in Tenedos. To these we may add manual 
labourers and all who possess so little property 
as to be incapable of leisure, as well as all who are 
free but not descended from citizens on both sides, 
and any other similar class of population. Among 
the upper classes on the other hand, the differences 
consist in wealth, nobility, virtue, culture, and other 
recognized characteristics not less distinctive than 
these. 

Democracy according to the primary conception 
of it is the polity which is preeminently based upon 
equality. According to the law of Democracy as so 
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conceived equality implies that the poor should not 

be in any sense ‘rulers rather than the rich, that nei- 

ther the one party nor the other should be supreme 

but that both should stand upon the same footing. 

For if we grant that freedom and equality are, as 

some suppose, especially found in a Democracy, they 

will best be realized where all the citizens have the 
largest share of political rights upon equal terms. 

But as the commons form a numerical majority and 

the will of the majority is supreme, it follows that 

the polity in which these conditions are realized 

must be a Democracy. *One species of Democracy The various 
then is that in which eligibility to the offices of State De Demnocrey 
is dependent upon a property qualification, but the 
qualification is a low one and, as anyone who ac- 
quires the amount of property enjoys the privilege of 
eligibility, so anyone who loses it ceases to be eligible. 

There is a second species of Democracy in which all 

the citizens who are not liable to any objection on 

the score of birth are eligible to office but the law is 
supreme. A third is that in which everybody is eli- 

gible to the offices of State, provided only that he is a 
citizen, z.¢. is actually in the enjoyment of the rights 

of citizenship, but the law is supreme. There is yet The 
another species which is similar to the last in al] Democracy. 
respects except that the people rather than the law is 

here supreme. This is the case when it is popular 
decrees which are the supreme or final authorities, 

and not the law. It is the demagogues who are 

to blame for this state of things. For in States 


1 Reading dpyec. 2 Omitting rovro, aAAo de. 
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which enjoy a democratical polity regulated by law 
no demagogue ever makes his appearance, and it is 
the best citizens who enjoy the posts of honour. But 
it is where the laws are not supreme that dema- 
gogues appear. For the commons in such a State 
are converted into a monarch, i.e. into an individual 
composed of many other individuals; for the supreme 
power is vested in the many, not indeed as indivi- 
duals but collectively. What is the nature of the “mul- 
“titude of lords,’ which in the language of *Homer is 
“no blessing,” whether it is this or a number of rulers 
exercising individual authority, is a question involved 
in obscurity. But in any case the commons whom we 
are supposing aspire in virtue of their monarchical 
character to exercise monarchical power, as being 
exempted from the control of the law; they become 
despotic and consequently pay high honour to syco- 
phants, and in fact a Democracy of this description Is 
analogous to Tyranny among monarchical forms of 
government. Thus in both there is the same cha- 
racter, in both an exercise of despotic rule over the 
better classes; the popular decrees in the one case 
answer to the edicts of the tyrant in the other, and the 
demagogues and sycophants are the same and corre- 
spond. Nor is there any class so influential as the syco- 
phants and demagogues in their respective spheres, the 
former in the court of tyrants and the latter in the 
kind of Democracy which I have described. It is the 
demagogues who are responsible for the supremacy 
of the popular decrees rather than of the laws, as they 


1 Jliad uW. 204. 
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always refer everything to the commons. And they 
do so, because the consequence is an increase of their 
own power, if the commons control all affairs, and 
they themselves control the judgment of the com- 
mons, as it is their guidance that the commons 
always follow. Another circumstance which leads to 
the last form of Democracy is that all who have any 
complaint against the officers of State argue that the 
judicial power ought to be vested in the commons; 
and as the commons gladly entertain the ‘indictment, 
the result is that the authority of all the offices of 
State is seriously impaired. It would seem a just 
criticism to assert that this kind of Democracy is not 
a constitutional government at all, as constitutional 
government is impossible without the supremacy of 
laws. For it is right that the law should be supreme 
universally and the officers of State only in particular 
cases, “if the government is to be regarded as con- 
stitutional. And as Democracy is, as we have seen, a 
form of polity, it is evident that the constitution, in 
which all business is administered by popular de- 
crees, is not even a Democracy in the strict sense of 
the term, as it is impossible that any popular decree 
should be capable of universal application. 

The various species of Democracy may be thus 
determined. 

Among the species of Oligarchy the first is one in caur. Vv. 
which a property qualification is the condition of eligi- The yarieu 
bility to the offices of State, but it is only so high that C's*reby. 
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the poor who are excluded from office may form a ma- 
jority of the population, and everyone who acquires 
the amount of property enjoys full political privileges. 
Another species is when eligibility to office is de- 
pendent on a high property qualification and the 
officers themselves elect to the vacancies. In this 
case, if the election takes place from among the 
whole body of qualified citizens, the system may be 
regarded as tending towards an Aristocracy, but if it 
is confined to particular classes, as essentially oli- 
garchical. A third species of Oligarchy is one in 
which a son succeeds to his father’s office, 2.e. 2s based 
upon the principle of heredity ; a fourth one in 
which the same hereditary principle exists, and the 
supreme authority rests with the Executive and not 
with the law. This last species of Oligarchy is the 
counterpart of Tyranny among monarchical forms 
of government and of the extreme form of De- 
mocracy, as we defined it, among Democracies and 
is commonly described as a Dynasty. 

There are thus all these various species of Olig- 
archy and Democracy. But it would not be right 
to ignore the fact that it happens in a considerable 
number of States that, while the polity as expressed 
in the laws is not democratical, the ‘habit and ten- 
dency of the citizens produce a democratical spirit 
in the administration, and so conversely in other cases 
that, while the polity as expressed in the laws is 
comparatively democratical, it is from the tendency 
and habits of the citizens more oligarchical in its 
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administration. And this is especially the case after 
political revolutions, as men do not pass easily from 
one political régime to another but are content in the 
first instance with petty encroachments upon the pri- 
vileges of their rivals, so that the laws which existed 
before the revolution continue in force, although the 
revolutionary party has got the upper hand. 

That this is an exhaustive classification of the czar. v1. 
different species of Democracy and Oligarchy is suffi- forthe 
ciently proved by the nature of facts we have alleged. {ecsersey 
For it is inevitable that political privileges should be Bleach: 
enjoyed either by all the classes of the commons as 
we have specified them or by some of them only. 

This being the case, whenever it is the agricul- 
tural class or in other words the class possessed of a 
moderate property which enjoys the supreme au- 
thority in the polity, the administration is based 
upon an observance of law. For as an agricultural 
population is obliged to work for its living and is 
incapable of a mere life of leisure, they bow their 
necks to the law and content themselves with holding 
only such meetings of the Assembly as are indispens- 
able. But political privileges in this polity are open 
to any inhabitant of the State upon his acquiring the 
legally determined property qualification’. The rea- 
son of these conditions is that the absolute exclusion 
of any individual from political privileges is a mark 
of Oligarchy ; while on the other hand the possibility 
of leisure is out of the question, if there is not an 
adequate pecuniary income. This then is one species 
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of Democracy, and such are the circumstances which 
give rise to it. There is a second species based upon 
the next principle of eligibility. For political privi- 
leges may be open theoretically to any inhabitant 
against whom no objection can be brought on the 
score of his descent, although they are not practically 
exercised by anyone, unless he is able to enjoy a life 
of leisure. The result is that in this second form of 
Democracy the laws are supreme owing to the want 
of pecuniary means among the citizens. The third 
species is one in which political privileges are open 
to all the inhabitants, provided only that they are of 
free birth, although they are prevented from actually 
exercising them by the reason alleged in the last 
case, viz. want of means, so that in this polity too the 
law is necessarily supreme. The fourth species of 
Democracy is the one which was chronologically de- 
veloped last in States. For it results from the great 
increase in the size of States as compared with their 
original dimensions and from the accession of large 
pecuniary resources that not only do all the inhabit- 
ants theoretically enjoy political privileges in conse- 
quence of the predominant influence of the masses, 
but they actually exercise them in the conduct of 
political business, as even the poor are enabled by 
the pay they receive to enjoy the leisure necessary to 
political life. And indeed it is a population of this 
kind which has the largest amount of leisure; for 
they are not impeded in any way by the management 
of their private affairs as is the case with the rich, 
who are thus frequently prevented from attending 
the Assembly or the Courts of Law. The conse- 
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quence is that it is the mass of the poor rather than 
the laws that become the supreme authority in the 
polity. 

So much for the number and character of the 
species of Democracy as determined by the force of 
the circumstances we have described. 

We come now to those of Oligarchy. When there 
is a considerable number of people possessing an 
amount of property which is comparatively small or 
at the most not very large, this is the first species 
of Oligarchy, one in which anybody who acquires the 
amount of property is entitled to the exercise of 
political privileges and in which, as there is a large 
number of members of the governing class, it is a 
necessary consequence that the supremacy resides 
not in human beings but in the law. For the more 
widely the citizens are removed from monarchical 
government, and the more nearly it is the case 
that the amount of property which they possess is 
not so large as to enable them to enjoy leisure * with- 
out attending to business or so small that they re- 
quire to be supported at the expense of the State, 
the more certainly will they approve the supremacy 
of the law in their case rather than their own su- 
premacy. If on the other hand the propertied class 
is smaller than in the last case, and the requisite 
amount of property larger, the second species of 
Oligarchy is realized. For the increase of their 
resources leads them to aspire to a proportionate 
increase of their power; and the result is that they 
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exercise the right of coopting the members of the 
governing body from the ‘masses and, as they have 
not yet attained sufficient strength to dispense with 
the authority of law, they accommodate the law to 
the general principle of the polity. If again they 
intensify the form of polity by still further diminish- 
ing the number of the governing body and augment- 
ing the requisite amount of property, they arrive at 
the third stage of Oligarchy, in which not only are 
the offices of State in the hands of the privileged 
class, but the tenure of office is regulated by a law 
which prescribes that at the death of the parents the 
children shall succeed to their places. But when the 
accumulation of vast properties and the presence of a 
numerous clientele leads to an exaggerated intensifi- 
cation of the oligarchical principle, a dynastic govern- 
ment of the kind thus constituted approaches closely 
to a Monarchy, and the supreme authority is vested 
in human beings rather than in the law. This is 
the fourth species of Oligarchy, the counterpart of 
the latest development of Democracy. 

Apart from Democracy and Oligarchy there are 
still two forms of polity or constitutional government, 
one of which is generally recognized and has been 
mentioned in this book as one species of the four 
acknowledged polities, viz, Monarchy, Oligarchy, 
Democracy, and fourthly the so-called Aristocracy. 
But there is a fifth which is called by the general 
name of all polities, viz. a Polity, although from the 
infrequency of its actual realization writers who en- 
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deavour to enumerate the species of polities pass it 
over and confine themselves, like Plato in the books of 
his Republic, to the usual four. 
Properly speaking we should confine the name of Aristocracy. 

Aristocracy to the form of polity described in the early 
part of our treatise. For the only polity which in Jus- The strict 
tice deserves the name of Aristocracy is that in which the term. 
the citizens are the best persons in an absolute sense, 
according to the standard of virtue and not in reference 
to any arbitrary definition of goodness. For it is here 
and here only that the good man and the good citizen 
are absolutely the same; whereas in every other polity 
the goodness of the good is relative to their own polity. 
However there is a class of polities which present cer- Its popular 
tain points of difference as compared with oligarchical 
polities on the one hand’ and with the so-called Polity 
on the other, as in them the elections to office are not 
determined by wealth only but also by virtue. This 
form of polity differs both from Polity in the strict 
sense and from Oligarchy, and is called aristocratical. 
It arises from the fact that even in States which do 
not treat the promotion of virtue as a matter of public 
interest there are still certain persons whose name 
stands high and who are generally regarded as the 
better classes. Any polity then in which regard is 
paid to wealth, virtue and numbers, as at Carthage, is 
aristocratical ; so too is any polity in which regard is 
paid to two of these only, viz. to virtue and num- 
bers as in the Lacedaemonian polity*, and there is 
a fusion of the two elements, numbers and virtue. 

1 Omitting cai xadotvra apworroxparias 
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There are thus two species of Aristocracy besides the 
primary or best polity ; and we may reckon as a third 
species all the forms of the so-called Polity which 
have rather an inclination to Oligarchy. 

Cuap. VIII. It remains for us to speak of the form specially 
called Polity and of Tyranny. We have adopted this 
order, although neither the Polity nor anyone of the 
forms of Aristocracy just described is properly a per- 
version, because in strict truth they all fall short of 
the absolutely normal polity and consequently are 
placed in the same catalogue with the perversions, and 
the perversions properly so-called are perversions of 

p.izo. these, €. perversions in the second degree, as we said 
at the outset. And it is reasonable to discuss Tyranny 
last as being of all polities the least worthy to be called 
a polity or constitutional government, and it is only 
with polities that our treatise is concerned. 

Polity. Having then stated the justification of our arrange- 
ment, we have now to speak of the Polity. Its essen- 
tial character will be clearer after our determination 
of the features of Oligarchy and Democracy; for a 
Polity may be described in general terms as a fusion 

The of Oligarchy and Democracy. It is the fashion how- 

pietineso"_ever to assign the name of Polity to such forms only 

hvistiasey, Of the fusion as incline to Democracy, and of Aris- 
tocracy rather to such as incline to Oligarchy, inas- 
much as culture and nobility, which are the character- 
istics of an Aristocracy, are more usually the con- 
comitants of wealth. Another reason for regarding 
as aristocratical the forms of fusion which have a ten- 
dency to Oligarchy is the assumption that the rich are 
in possession of the advantages for which crimes are 
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usually committed, and are therefore likely to lead 
virtuous lives ; hence they are designated the gentle 
or upper classes. And thus as it is the purport of 
Aristocracy to assign the superiority to the best citi- 
zens, it is held that the citizens in Oligarchies are 
also likely to be the gentle classes. But it may be 
said to be an impossibility ‘that a State should be 
well-ordered, if it is governed not by the best but by 
the lower classes, and similarly that a State should be 
under the government of the best, if it is not well- 
ordered. Good order however does not consist in the 
mere enactment of good laws, if they are not obeyed. 
Hence we must distinguish two kinds of good order, 
one consisting in the obedience of the citizens to the 
existing laws, and the other in the wise enactment of 
the laws by which they abide; for it is possible to 
obey bad laws as well as good ones. But this wise 
enactment of the laws may take two forms; they may 
be either the best laws possible to the citizens in 
question or the best absolutely. It seems that Aris- 
tocracy consists principally in the distribution of the 
honours of State according to virtue. (For the prin- 
ciple of Aristocracy is virtue, of Oligarchy wealth and 
of Democracy freedom; but the definition that the 
will of the majority is supreme is true of all, as it is 
the case in Oligarchy and Aristocracy no less than in 
Democracy that the will of the greater part of those 
who enjoy full political privileges is supreme’.) In the 
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great majority of States then it is the species which is 
really a Polity that is called an ‘Aristocracy; et 2s 
really a Polity, because the fusion of rich and poor 
aims merely at the representation of wealth and free- 
dom, but at as generally called an Aristocracy, because 
the rich are in fact popularly regarded as occupying 
the position of the gentle classes. But as there are 
three things, viz. freedom, wealth and virtue, which 
claim to be the standard of equality in a polity—for 
the fourth or nobility, as it is called, is a necessary 
concomitant of the last two, being nothing else than 
“ancestral virtue and wealth—it is evident that, while 
the fusion of the two elements, the rich and the poor, 
ought to be called a Polity, that of the three deserves 
the name of Aristocracy more than any other polity 
except the genuine or primary form. 

It has been stated then that there are other 
species of polity besides Monarchy, Democracy and 
Oligarchy. It is clear too what is the character of 
these several species, what are the points of difference 
between the forms of Aristocracy and between Aristo- 
cracy on the one hand and the various forms of Polity 
on the other, and how nearly they are related to one 
another. 

Cuap. IX. As a sequel to these remarks we have now to 
ihe consti- describe the manner of creating the so-called Polity 
Polity. as distinct from Democracy and Oligarchy and the 
method of setting it up as a constitution. This will 
be made clear at once by a simple statement of the 
characteristics of Democracy and Oligarchy ; for we 
1 Reading xadeiras dpurroxparia. 
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have only to ascertain the points of distinction be- 
tween them and then to take the corresponding half, 
so to say, of each and put the two together. 

But there are three principles of this combination 
or fusion. The first consists in the adoption of both 
the institutions ‘of the two parties, viz. the Oligarchs 
and Democrats. Take for instance the question of 
attendance in the Courts of Law. It is customary in 
Oligarchies to inflict a fine upon the rich for non- 
attendance but not to give the poor any fee for 
attendance, and in Democracies on the other hand 
to pay the poor but not to inflict a fine upon the 
rich. The combined or intermediate system is a 
union of both and is therefore appropriate to a Polity, 
as consisting in a fusion of the two principles. This 
then is one method of combination. Another consists 
in taking a mean between the systems of the two 
parties. Thus if we take the privilege of attendance 
in the public Assembly, in the one case there is no 
property qualification required or it is a very small 
one, and in the other it is large; the combined 
system is not to adopt either of these qualifications 
but to strike a mean between the two. A third 
method is to adopt parts of both systems, i.e. part of 
the oligarchical and part of the democratical law. For 
instance, if the appointment of the offices of State by 
lot is, as is generally supposed, democratical, while 
the appointment by suffrage is oligarchical, if it is 
democratical not to require a property qualification 
and oligarchical to require it, then the aristocratical 
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or political system is to take part from each of the 
two polities, viz. to take from Oligarchy the system of 
election by suffrage and from Democracy the absence 
of a property qualification. 


The cri- And as this is the method of fusing the two 
terion of a soc ‘ ‘ ° 
Polity. polities, Democracy and Oligarchy, so the criterion of 


a good fusion is the possibility of calling the same 
polity a Democracy and an Oligarchy ; for it is evident 
that the cause of this uncertainty in language is the 
success of the fusion. It is in fact a general charac- 
teristic of the mean that the two extremes are dis- 
cernible in it. This is just the case with the La- 
cedaemonian polity. There are many people who 
endeavour to describe it as a Democracy because of 
the many democratical elements in its constitution. 
We may instance first the education of the children. 
The children of the rich are brought up in the same 
way as those of the poor and receive an education 
which would not be beyond the children of poor 
parents. And the same is true of the years suc- 
ceeding childhood, and again afterwards when they 
reach man’s estate ; there is no distinction between 
rich and poor. So too they all fare alike in the com- 
mon meals, and the rich wear a dress which any poor 
man would be able to procure. Another democratical 
Jeature is that of the two chief offices of State to the 
one the commons elect and to the other they are 
themselves eligible; for they elect the Senate and 
are themselves eligible to the Ephoralty. Others 
again call the Lacedaemonian polity an Oligarchy 
because of its numerous oligarchical elements, e.g. 
the appointment of all the officers of State by suffrage 
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instead of by lot, the concentration in a few hands 
of the powers of life and death and exile, and many 
other similar features. Where the fusion is successful 
it is proper that the polity should appear to be both 
an Oligarchy and a Democracy and to be neither, and 
further that it should owe its preservation to in- 
ternal rather than to external causes, and to internal 
causes ‘not merely in the sense that the party which 
is anxious for its preservation should form a majority, 
as this may be the case even in a bad polity, but that 
there should be no element of the State whatever 
which is anxious for a change of polity. 

The proper manner of establishing a Polity as 
well as the so-called Aristocracies has now been 
stated. 

It remains for us, as we said, to speak of Tyranny, cuar. x. 
not that there is much to be said on the subject, but Fymeny. | 
in order to give it its proper place in our treatise, as ‘Pecie. 
we regard it as one among the various kinds of 
polity. We entered into a discussion of the forms pp. 141 saa. 
of Kingship in the early part of our treatise, when 
we were investigating Kingship in the strict sense 
of the term, the advantage or disadvantage of it to 
States, the nature and antecedents of the king and 
the manner of instituting kingly government. There 
are two species of Tyranny which we distinguished in 
our investigation of Kingship ; for their character in 
a certain sense approximates to Kingship and over- 
laps it, Inasmuch as both these forms of rule are 
regulated by law. I refer to the absolute monarchs 
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elected among some non-Greek peoples and to the 
corresponding monarchs who were formerly created 
among the ancient Greeks and were known as A’sym- 
netes. No doubt there are certain points of dif- 
ference between these two forms; but they both 
approximate to Kingship in their constitutional cha- 
racter and the voluntary obedience of the subjects, 
while they resemble a Tyranny in the despotic ‘and 
wholly arbitrary nature of the rule. There is a third 
species of Tyranny which may be regarded as Ty- 
ranny in the strictest sense, being the counterpart of 
the absolute Kingship. A Tyranny of this kind is 
necessarily realized in the form of Monarchy which 
is an irresponsible *exercise of rule over subjects, all 
of whom are the equals or superiors of the ruler, 
for the personal advantage of the ruler and not of 
the subjects. And hence the obedience is in this 
case involuntary; for no free person submits willingly 
to such rule. 

Such then for the reasons alleged are the character 
and number of the species of Tyranny. 

But *what is the best polity and the best life for 
the great majority of States and persons, as tested 
by the standard not of a virtue which is beyond the 
attainment of ordinary human beings, nor of such an 
education as requires natural advantages and the 
external resources which Fortune alone can give, nor 
again of the ideally constructed polity, but of such a 
life as the majority of people are capable of realizing 
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in a political association and such a polity as the 
majority of States are capable of enjoying? For as 
the so-called Aristocracies of which we recently 
spoke lie in some respects beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary States and in others approximate to the Polity 
in the limited sense of the term, we may speak of the 
two forms, viz. Aristocracy and Polity, as one and 
the same. 

In the determination of all these questions we 
may start from the same principles. If it has been 
correctly stated in the ’ Ethics that the happy life is a 
life which is unimpeded in the exercise of virtue, and 
that virtue is a mean between two extremes, it follows 
that the mean life, ’viz. the attainment of the mean 
condition possible to the citizens of any State, is the 
best. And further the same canons of virtue and vice 
necessarily hold good for a State and for its polity, as 
the polity is, so to say, the life of a State. 

In every State without exception there are three The middle 
parts, viz. the very rich, the very poor and thirdly the oa 
intermediate class. As it is admitted then that the 
moderate or intermediate condition is best, it is evi- 
dent that the possession of Fortune's gifts in an inter- 
mediate degree is the best thing possible. For this is 
the condition in which obedience to reason is easiest ; 
whereas one who is excessively beautiful, strong, noble 
or wealthy, or on the contrary excessively poor or 
weak or deeply degraded cannot easily live a life 


1 The reference would seem to be to Ntcom. Eth. vu. ch. 14, 
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conformable to reason. Such persons are apt in the 
first case to be guilty of insolence and criminality on 
a large scale, and in the second to become rogues and 
petty criminals. But all crimes are the results either 
of insolence or of roguery’, both which are conditions 
prejudicial to the interests of States. And further 
persons, who are in the enjoyment of an extraordinary 
amount of Fortune’s gifts, strength, wealth, friends 
and so on, have neither the disposition nor the know- 
ledge necessary for submission to authority—a fault 
which they derive from their home-training in early 
years, as they are educated amidst such indulgence 
that they do not get the habit of submitting *even 
to their masters—while persons who suffer from too 
great deficiency of these blessings are reduced to a 
state of mental degradation. Thus while the latter 
do not understand how to rule, but only how to be 
ruled like slaves, the former do not understand how to 
submit *to any rule, but only to exercise the rule of 
slave-masters. The result is a State composed exclu- 
sively of slaves and slave-masters instead of free men, 
with sentiments of envy on the one side and of con- 
tempt on the other. But such sentiments are the very 
negation of friendship and political association; for 
all association implies friendship, as is proved by the 

1 Omitting the words é1r: 8 yer ovrot dvAapyovae nai Bov- 
Aapxover; for the “unwillingness to hold military and civil office” 
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in the text, audorepa will mean, not insolence and roguery, as 
in the translation, but the disposition to commit crimes on the 
one hand and the unwillingness to hold office on the other. 
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fact that people do not choose even to walk on the same 
road with their enemies. But in theory at least the 
State is composed as far as possible of persons who 
are equal and similar, and this is especially the con- 
dition of the middle class. And from this it follows 
that, if we take the parts of which the State in our 
conception is composed, it is a State of this kind, wz. 
composed largely of the middle class, which enjoys 
the best political constitution. Further it is this 
middle class of citizens which runs the least risk of 
destruction in a State. For as they do not like pau- 
pers lust after the goods of others, nor do others lust 
after theirs, as paupers after the property of the rich, 
they pass an existence void of peril, being neither the 
objects nor the authors of conspiracies. Hence it was 
a wise prayer of ‘ Phocylides 
The middle class within the State 
Fares best, I ween; 


May I be neither low nor great 
But e’en between. 


It is clear then that the best political association is 
the one which is controlled by the middle class, and 
that the only States capable of a good administration 
are those in which the middle class is numerically 
large and stronger, if not than both the other classes, 
yet at least than either of them, as in that case the 
addition of its weight turns the scale and prevents the 
predominance of one extreme or the other. Accord- 
ingly it is an immense blessing to a State that the 
active citizens should possess an intermediate and 
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sufficient amount of property; for where there is a 
class of extremely wealthy people on the one hand and 
a class of absolute paupers on the other, the result 
is either an extreme Democracy or an untempered 
Oligarchy, or, as the outcome of the predominance 
of either extreme, a Tyranny. For Tyranny results 
from the most violent form of Democracy or from 
Oligarchy, but is far less likely to result from a polity 
in which the middle class is strong and the citizens all 
stand much on the same level. The reason of this we 
will state hereafter when we treat of the revolutions 
of polities. It is evident however that the intermedi- 
ate form of polity is best, as it is the only one which 
is free from political disturbances. For it is where 
the middle class is large that there is the least danger 
of ‘disturbances and dissensions among the citizens. 
And this too, viz. the largeness of the middle class, is 
the reason why great States are comparatively little 
liable to political disturbances; whereas in small 
States it is easy to divide the whole population into 
two camps, leaving no intermediate class, and all the 
citizens in them are practically either poor or rich. 
It is the middle class too which imparts to Democra- 
cies a more secure and permanent character than to 
Oligarchies, as the middle class are more numerous 
and enjoy a larger share of the honours of State in 
Democracies than in Oligarchies; for if there is no 
middle class, and the poor in virtue of their numbers 
are preponderant, the consequence is failure and 
speedy destruction of the State. 
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We may fairly regard it as an indication of the 
same fact, viz. of the superiority of the middle class, 
that the best legislators belong to the middle class of 
citizens, e.g. Solon, as is evident from his poems, 
Lycurgus—for he was not king—Charondas and most 
others. 

We see too from these facts why it is that the The reasons 
great majority of polities are either democratical or polities are 
oligarchical. The reason is that, as the middle class Bernie 
is generally small in them, whichever of the two other 
classes enjoys the superiority in any case, whether it 
be the propertied class or the commons, it is a party 
which transgresses the rule of the mean that imparts 
‘its own bias to the polity, and thereby produces either 
Democracy or Oligarchy. And there is the further 
fact that in consequence of the political disturbances 
and contentions between the commons on the one 
hand and the rich on the other whichever party 
happens to get the better of its opponents, instead of 
establishing a polity of a broad and equal kind, as- 
sumes political supremacy as a prize of the victory 
and sets up either a Democracy or an Oligarchy. We 
may add that the two States, which have attained an 
imperial position in Greece, having regard solely to 
their own respective polities always established either 
Democracies or Oligarchies in the different States, not 
out of any consideration for the interests of the States 
in question, but simply for their own interest. And 
the result of all these circumstances is that the inter- 
mediate polity is either never realized at all or only 
seldom and in a few States; for among all who have 
hitherto attained a commanding position there has 
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been only a single ‘individual who was prevailed upon 
to restore this political system, wz. «@ Polity. And 
indeed it has become a settled habit among the citi- 
zens of Greek States not even to desire the principle 
of equality but to seek a position either of rule or of 
patient submission to a dominant power. 
The com- The nature of the best polity and the reason why 
excellence it is the best are now clear. But taking the general 
polities. list of polities and remembering that according to 
p.266 our “former statement there are several varieties of 
Democracy and Oligarchy, we shall not after our deter- 
mination of the best polity find a difficulty in discern- 
ing what kind of polity is to be placed first, second 
and so on in due order according to their comparative | 
excellence and inferiority. For the nearer a polity is 
to the best polity, the better of course it will be, and 
the further it is removed from the mean, the worse it 
will be, unless indeed it is tried with reference to an 
arbitrary standard. And when I speak of an arbitrary 
standard, I mean that there are many cases in which 
one of two polities is preferable 27 itself, but the other 
*may well be more advantageous to a certain State. 
Cuar.xu. | The nature and character of the polities suited to 
The polities particular natures and characters is the next question 
perticular which we have to consider. 


1 It is impossible to determine who was the “individual” meant 
by Aristotle among the ten or more different names suggested 
by commentators. The language in which he describes the 
Solonian polity (p. 56, lL 8 sqq.) would lend itself to the view 
that he is here referring to Solon. But drod8odva: is in favour of 
Congreve’s suggestion that it is the Lacedaemonian Pausanias 
who was in his mind. 
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It is necessary to begin by assuming a principle 
of general application, viz. that the part of the State 
which desires the continuance of the polity ought to 
be stronger than that which does not. But in every 
State there is a qualitative and a quantitative element. 
By the former I mean freedom, wealth, culture and 
nobility ; by the latter mere numerical superiority. 
But it is possible that of the parts of which the State 
is composed the quality may belong to one and the 
quantity to another, e.g. that the ignoble classes may 
be numerically larger than the noble or the poor than 
the rich, but that their superiority in quantity may 
not be commensurate with their inferiority in quality. 
It is necessary therefore to institute a comparison 
between the two elements. 

Where the numerical superiority of the poor 
bears the proportion we have indicated to the qualita- 
tive superiority of the rich, i.e. is vastly superior to td, 
it is natural that the polity established should be a 
Democracy, and that the species of Democracy should 
be determined by the character of the commons to 
whom the superiority belongs, i.e. that, if it is the 
agricultural population which is predominant, it should 
be the primary form of Democracy, if the mechanical 
and wage-earning population, the latest development 
of Democracy, and so for all the intermediate forms. 
Where on the other hand the superiority of the rich or 
upper classes in quality is greater than its inferiority 
in quantity, it is natural that the polity should be an 
Oligarchy, and as in the last case that the species of 
Oligarchy should be determined by the character of the 
oligarchical population in whom the superiority resides. 
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Soe But the legislator in his political system ought 

the middle always to secure the support of the middle class. For 
if the laws which he enacts are oligarchical, he should 
aim at the satisfaction of the middle class ; if demo- 
cratical, he should engage their support in behalf of 
the laws. But it is only where the numbers of the 
middle class preponderate either over both the ex- 
tremes or over only one of them that there is a possi- 
bility of a permanent polity. For there is no danger 
of a conspiracy among the rich and the poor against 
the middle class, as neither rich nor poor will consent 
to a condition of slavery’, and if they try to find a 
polity which is more in the nature of a compromise, 
they will not discover any other than this, viz. the 
polity which rests upon the middle class. For the 
mutual distrustfulness of the Oligarchs and Democrats 
will prevent them from consenting to an alternation of 
rule. All the world over on the other hand there is 
nobody so thoroughly trusted as an arbitrator, and 
the middle class occupies a position of arbitration 
between the rich and the poor. 

But the permanence of the polity will depend 
upon the excellence of the fusion. It is a common 
and serious mistake made even by those who desire 
to set up aristocratical polities not only to give an 
undue share of power to the rich but to endeavour to 
deceive the commons. For the spurious advantages 
are sure in time to produce a real evil, as the usur- 
pations of the rich are more fatal to the polity than 
those of the commons. 


1 Omitting rots érépors. 
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The artifices usually adopted in polities as pretexts Cuar.XILI. 
to impose upon the commons are five in number, , ical 
having reference to the Public Assembly, the offices 
of State, the Courts of Law, the possession of arms 
and ‘gymnastic exercises. 

In regard to the first the artifice is that, while at- {) oliser 
tendance in the Public Assembly is a privilege allowed 
to all alike, the rich are liable to a fine either exclu- 
sively or to a fine of a much more serious amount for 
non-attendance. In regard to the offices of State it is 
that the poor enjoy the privilege of declining office, 
which is not accorded to persons possessing a certain 
property assessment. In regard to the Courts of Law 
it is that, whereas the rich are subject to a fine for 
non-attendance, the poor enjoy an immunity, or the 
former are mulcted heavily and the latter only in a 
small sum, as is the case in the laws of Charondas. 
There are some States also in which the entire popu- 
lation is entitled after registration to attend the 
Assembly and the Courts of Law, but if after registra- 
tion they fail to attend, they are liable to a heavy fine, 
the object being that the poorer citizens may be 
deterred by fear of the fine from registering them- 
selves and in consequence of not being registered 
may be unable to attend the Courts of Law or the 
Public Assembly. The same principle prevails in the 
legislation respecting the possession of arms and 
gymnastic exercises. It is a penal offence to be with- 
out arms in the case of the rich but not of the poor, 
and similarly it is a penal offence in the rich but not 
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in the poor to omit their gymnastic exercises ; and 
here again the object is that the former may be in- 
duced by fear of the fine to engage in such exercises 
and the latter having no such fear before their eyes 
may not engage in them. 
(2) demo- And as ‘these artifices of legislation are oligarchical 
an in their character, so there are counter-artifices in 
Democracies. Thus, to take a single instance, a fee is 
given to the poor for attendance in the Assembly and 
the Courts of Law, but no fine is inflicted upon the 
rich for non-attendance. 
(3) suited to It is evident therefore that anyone who is anxious 
On archy to produce a just fusion should combine the charac- 
cracy. teristics of the two polities, Democracy and Oligarchy, 
ie. he should fee the poor and fine the rich. This will 
be a means of securing the participation of all the 
citizens an the business of the Assembly and the Courts 
of Law, whereas in any other case the polity falls 
entirely into the hands of the one class or the other. 
The limitot The Polity should be exclusively in the hands 
ina Polity, of the class which possesses heavy arms; but it is 
not possible to define absolutely the amount of the 
property assessment requisete for the enjoyment of 
political priiléges and to say that it must reach a 
certain figure. We must rather consider what is the 
*highest property assessment which in each particular 
case is consistent with the hypothesis that those who 
are admitted to the exercise of political privileges are 
more numerous than those who are not, and then 
determine it at thisamount. For the poor are content 
1 Reading oAcyapyua ra 
2 Reading 
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to keep the peace despite their exclusion from the 
honours of State, if nobody insults them or despoils 
them of any of their property. Not indeed that this 
is an easy condition; for it is not the case that the 
members of the governing body are invariably persons 
of a delicate sense of honour. And again it is the 
custom of the poor on occasion of war to refuse to serve, 
if in spite of their poverty they are not supplied with 
the means of subsistence ; although, if the means are 
given them, they consent to take the field. But there 
are some States in which the Polity is in the hands 
not only of all who are actually serving as heavy- 
armed soldiers but of all who ever have so served 
and are now past the military age ; while among the 
Malians, although both these classes enjoyed political 
privileges, it was only the persons actually serving in 
the army who were eligible to the offices of State. 
The first polity or constitutional government in Historical 

Greece, which was formed after the era of the kings, of polities 
included none but the military class. The original 
polity of all was in the hands of the knights, as it 
was the cavalry that at that time constituted military 
strength and superiority. For heavy infantry is use- 
less without organization and, as there was no such 
thing as any experience or system in the organization 
of infantry among the ancients, their strength resided 
wholly in the cavalry. But as the different States 
increased in size, and the heavy-armed soldiers ac- 
quired greater power, a larger number were admitted 
to political privileges. This is the reason why the con. 
stitutions which we call Polities were called by our 
forefathers Democracies, and the Polities of antiquity 
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were, as might be expected, oligarchical and regal 
in their character; for as owing to the paucity of 
inhabitants the middle class in them was not large, 
their numerical and strategical insignificance inclined 
them to acquiesce in a position of subjection. 

We have now stated the reason why there are 
varieties of polity and why there are more than the 
actual names imply, there being more kinds than one 
of Democracy and so on ; we have also described the 
points of difference between them and the reason of 
the difference, the nature of the best average polity 
and the character of polity suited to particular kinds 
of people. 

Cuar. XIV. Let us proceed to discuss the points which natu- 
rally follow not only generally but in reference to 
particular polities, taking them in order and starting 
from the suitable basis of the subject. 

The three Every polity comprises three departments, and a 

mento of good legislator is bound to consider what is expedient 

rw to particular polities in respect of each. For the good 
order of the polity necessarily follows from the good 
order of these departments, and the differences of 
polities necessarily depend upon the differences in 
these respects. 

The first of the three points is ‘the nature of the 
body which deliberates on affairs of State, secondly 
the nature of the Executive, i.e. the offices to be created, 
the extent of their jurisdiction and the right system 
of election, and thirdly the nature of the Judicial 


Body. 
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The Deliberative Body is supreme upon all ques- (1) The De- 
sherative 

tions of war and peace, the formation and dissolution Body: 
of alliances, the enactment of laws, sentences of death, 
exile and confiscation ; to it belongs ‘the election of 
the officers of State, and to it they are responsible at 
the expiration of their term of office. It is necessary 
that all these decisions *should be committed either 
to the citizens collectively or to some of them, i.e. to 
a single definite office or to several, or that different 
decisions should be committed to different offices, or 
that some of them should be committed to the citizens 
collectively and others to some of the citizens only. 

The exercise of deliberative powers by all the ina Deme- 
citizens upon all subjects isa characteristic of popular 
government ; for this universal equality is in the spirit 
of Democracy. But there are various modes of order- 
ing this general deliberative power. The first is that 
it should be exercised by all the citizens not collec- 
tively but by alternation, as e.g. in the polity of the 
Milesian Telecles or in other polities in which it is the 
various official boards which meet for deliberative 
purposes, but all the citizens enter upon official posi- 
tions according to a rotation of tribes or whatever 
are the very smallest divisions of the State, until the 
tenure of office has passed down the entire body. 
The citizens only assemble collectively under this 
system to enact laws, to settle constitutional questions 
and to receive the reports of the officers of State. 
Another mode is that the citizens collectively should 
form the Deliberative Body but should not assemble 


1 Reading dnpevoews nat rept dpyav aipéceus. 
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except ‘to elect officers of State, to enact laws, to 
determine questions of war and peace and to hold 
the audit of the officers’ accounts, while upon all other 
matters the power of deliberation is vested in officers 
appointed for the particular duties, these officers 
being appointed from the whole body of citizens 
by suffrage or by lot. A third mode is one by which 
the citizens all meet for the election of officers of 
State, for the audit of their accounts and for delibera- 
tion upon questions of war and of alliance, while all 
other matters are administered by the officers of State, 
who are appointed by suffrage so far as is possible in 
this advanced form of Democracy, viz. in all cases 
where special knowledge is required in the officers. 
A fourth mode is one in which the citizens meet 
collectively to deliberate upon all questions, and the 
Officers of State do not possess the power of decision 
in any case but merely of preliminary examination— 
a method of administration prevailing at the present 
day in the latest development of Democracy, which is 
in our view analogous to an Oligarchy of a dynastic or 
a Monarchy of a tyrannical type. 

As the modes we have hitherto described are all 
democratical, so the system in which deliberation upon 
all matters is confined to certain citizens is oligarchical. 
And in this case too there are several different forms. 
When the election to the Deliberative Body is simply 
dependent upon a comparatively low property assess- 
ment and the body is in consequence comparatively 
numerous, when they do not interfere with any legally 
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prohibited subject but are always obedient to the law, 
and when participation in the deliberative procedure 
is Open to anyone upon his acquiring the requisite 
property assessment, the constitution in question is 
an Oligarchy, but an Oligarchy which in virtue of its 
moderate character is a close approximation to a 
Polity. When again the privilege of deliberation is 
not open to all the citizens who possess the requisite 
property assessment but is limited to an elected body, 
but as in the last case their authority is conformable 
to law, the system is in the strict sense oligarchical. 
And when the body with whom the deliberative power 
resides has the power of cooption, and s¢milarly when 
a son succeeds to his father’s place in the Deliberative 
Body, 2.¢. when the hereditary principle zs introduced, 
and the Deliberative Body is superior to the laws, the 
system in question must be an ‘extreme form of 
Oligarchy. 

Where again there are certain matters which are ina. leg 
in the control of certain persons, e.g. where questions 
of war and peace and the audit of the officers’ accounts 
come before the citizens collectively, while everything 
else is left to executive officers and the officers are 
appointed by “suffrage, the polity is an Aristocracy. 

If on the other hand the subjects of deliberation in » Polity. 
come In some cases before persons appointed by suffrage 
and in others before persons appointed by lot, whether 
appointed by lot absolutely or from a body pre- 
viously selected, or before persons appointed partly 
by suffrage and partly by lot, these conditions are 

1 Reading oAcyapxixwrarny. 
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characteristic partly of an aristocratical form of polity 
and partly of a Polity in the strict sense. 

The Deliberative Body is distinguished in the way 
we have described relatively to the several polities, 
and the ‘administration of each polity corresponds to 
the distinction we have stated. 

But in the interest of the ?Democracy of our own 
day which is supposed to have a pre-eminent title 
to the name—I mean the Democracy in which the 
commons are superior even to the laws—it is well, if 
we would improve the deliberation, to adopt the same 
expedient as is adopted in reference to the Courts of 
Law in Oligarchies, where a fine for non-attendance 
is imposed upon the class whose presence in the Courts 
is desired, as a means of securing their attendance 
(while the advocates of popular government give a 
fee to the poor for their attendance), and to apply it 
to the meetings of the Public Assembly. For the deli- 
beration *is better conducted, if all the citizens collec- 
tively take part in it, the commons as well as the 
upper classes and the upper classes as well as the 
masses. It is advisable too that an ‘equal number of 
members of the Deliberative Body should be appointed 
by suffrage or by lot from each division of the citizens. 
And further, if the Democrats have a vast numerical 
preponderance over the capable statesmen, it is ad- 
visable either to give the fee for attendance not to the 
whole number but to a number corresponding to 
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the numerical strength of the upper classes or to 
throw out by lot all who are in excess of the proper 
number. 

In an Oligarchy on the other hand it is advisable eo 
either to elect by anticipation certain representatives 
of the people as members of the Deliberative Body or 
to establish such an office as exists in certain polities 
under the name of Preliminary Councillors or Guar- 
dians of the Laws and to allow the whole body of 
citizens to take into their consideration such matters 
only as have already received the preliminary decision 
of these boards. This will be a means of giving the 
commons a share in the deliberation and at the same 
time of preventing them from abolishing any insti- 
tution of the polity. It is advisable too that the 
commons either should simply confirm the resolu- 
tions brought before them by the Preliminary Coun- 
cillors or the Guardians of the Laws or at least 
should not pass any resolution of a contrary nature 
or, that while the privilege of giving advice is con- 
ferred upon all, the right of actual deliberation, z. e. of 
voting, should be confined to the officers of State. 
It is proper too to adopt just the opposite course to 
the one usually adopted in polities, i.e. to make the 
veto of the masses final but not their positive reso- 
lutions, and always to let a bill which has been rejected 
by the commons be referred back to the executive 
officers. For in existing polities the converse is the 
practice ; it is a small body that has a supreme power 
of veto but not of positive resolution, and there is 
always a power of reference back to the masses. 

Such then is the result of our discussions respect- 
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ing the Deliberative Body and therefore of course the 


supreme authority in the polity. 


CHap. XV. 


(2) The Exe- 
cutive. 


Nature and 
number of 
the offices 
of State. 


We come next to the distinction in respect of the 
offices of State. For in this department of the polity 
as in the last there 1s room for a good many variations. 
The questions arise what is to be the number of the 
offices of State, the extent of their jurisdiction and 
the period of each—for in some States the officers 
are appointed for six months, in others for a shorter 
period, in others again for a year and in others for a 
still longer time—and further whether the offices are 
to be tenable for life or for a long period, or neither 
of these is to be the case, but they are tu be tenable 
several times by the same person, or they are never in 
any circumstances to be tenable by the same persons 
twice. And coming to the appointment of the officers 
of State, we have to inquire into the nature of the 
persons eligible and of the electing body and into the 
method of election. For it is right that upon all these 
various points we should be able to distinguish ail the 
various possible arrangements and then to adapt the 
different offices to the ‘ polities to which they are suited. 

But it is not an easy matter at the outset to deter- 
mine the character of the positions which are properly 
described as offices of State. For there are many 
mere superintendents necessary to the political asso- 
ciation and, as these are certainly not officers of State, 
it is not correct to regard all functionaries appointed 
either by suffrage or lot as officers. The priesthood 
is an obvious case in point ; it should be regarded 
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mot as an office in the strict sense but as something 
distinct from and parallel to political offices. Then 
again there are masters of choruses and heralds who 
are elected, and we elect ‘ambassadors also ; but none 
of these are officers of State. Some offices of super- 
intendence are political, whether the superintendence is 
over all the citizens in respect of a particular function, 
as e.g. the superintendence of a general in the field of 
battle, or departmental, like that of a censor of women 
or boys. Others again are economic—it is a common 
thing e. g. to elect inspectors of weights and measures 
—and others again simply menial, to which people, if 
they are wealthy, appoint slaves. Strictly speaking 
however we must define offices generally as all posi- 
tions to which are assigned the functions of delibera- 
tion, decision and command on certain points and 
more especially the last, as to command is an especial 
characteristic of official power. But such a question 
as the exact meaning of the term office is in fact one 
of no practical significance ; for no controversy about 
the name has ever yet been raised or decided ; although 
it has a distinct speculative import. 

It is more to the point to raise a question in 
respect of all polities without exception and especially 
of small States as to the character and number of the 
offices indispensable to the existence of a State and 
the character of such offices as, although not in- 
dispensable, are yet serviceable to a high order of 
polity. For in large States it is equally possible and 
right to have a single office appointed to a single 
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work, as on the one hand it results from the large 
number of the citizens that there are many persons 
ready to be admitted to the official board, so that ‘in 
some cases the office is held a second time only after 
a long interval and in others is never held more than 
once, and on the other hand every work is better 
done when the attention is exclusively devoted to 
it instead of being distracted by a number of things. 
In small States on the other hand it is necessary 
to concentrate a number of offices in a few hands, as 
the scantiness of the population makes it difficult for 
a large number of people to be in office at the same 
time. For 7f this 7s the case, who are to relieve the 
first set of officers? But it sometimes happens that 
small States require the same offices and laws as 
great ones, with this difference that in the latter case 
*they are required frequently and in the former only 
at considerable intervals. Hence there is no reason 
why several functions should not be assigned to the 
same persons ; for they will not be any impediment 
to one another, and in view of the scanty population 
it is necessary to constitute the offices on the prin- 
ciple of *spit-candlesticks. If we are in a position 
then to enumerate the offices necessary to any State 
and the offices which are ‘appropriate, although not 
wholly indispensable, the knowledge will facilitate 
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a conclusion as to the character of the offices which 
may properly be united in a single one. 

Nor is it fitting to neglect the further question, 
what is the ‘character of the subjects which should be 
under the superintendence of many local officers and 
of the subjects over which a single office should be 
supreme universally, e.g. whether public propriety 
should in the market be under the control of a censor 
of the market and of different officers in different 
places or of the same office everywhere. There is 
the further question whether the division should 
depend upon the subject or the persons, I mean e.g. 
whether there should be a single minister of public 
propriety or different officers for children and women. 
And yet again, looking to the different polities we have 
to ask whether there is a special class of offices suited 
to each polity or not ; in other words whether the same 
offices are supreme in Democracy, Oligarchy, Aristo- 
cracy and Monarchy, although the persons eligible to 
them are not equal and similar but ‘differ in the 
different polities, being the cultured classes in an 
Aristocracy, the wealthy in an Oligarchy and all free- 
born persons in a Democracy, or whether on the other 
hand there are *different kinds of office corresponding 
to the differences between the polities, and the same 
offices are in some cases similar and in others different 
in consequence of these differences, as it is appro- 
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priate that the same offices should be influential in 
one polity and insignificant in another. It must be 
admitted however that there are certain offices peculiar 
to particular polities, e.g.a Preliminary Council, which 
unlike a Council is distinctly non-democratical. For 
there must be some body to undertake the business 
of preparing measures for the consideration of the 
Public Assembly and thereby enabling the commons 
to attend to business. But if the members of it are 
numerically few, the institution is characteristic of 
Oligarchy ; and as a Preliminary Council is neces- 
sarily small, it is therefore oligarchical. Where how- 
ever both these offices, wiz. a Council and a Pre- 
liminary Council, exist, the latter is established as 
a controlling influence upon the former; for while 
the Council is an institution of Democracy, the Pre- 
liminary Council is an institution of Oligarchy. But 
the authority of the Council is gradually undermined 
in all Democracies in which the commons themselves 
assemble for the transaction of business of every 
kind. And this is usually the case when the members 
of the Public Assembly are in receipt of large pay for 
their attendance, as in that case they have sufficient 
leisure to assemble frequently and themselves pro- 
nounce decisions upon all questions. On the other 
hand a censorship of women or children or any 
other office charged with similar superintendence is 
characteristic of an Aristocracy, but not of a De- 
mocracy, as it is impossible in a@ Democracy to pre- 
vent the wives of the poor from going out of doors, 
nor yet of an Oligarchy, as the wives of the actual 
Oligarchs lead luxurious and unrestrained lives. 
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So much however at present for these questions. 
We must now endeavour to enter upon a thorough 
discussion of the various methods of appointing the 
officers of State. The points of difference are com- 
prised under three general heads, the combinations 
of which will certainly give us all the possible modes 
of procedure. The questions which arise are firstly, 
who are the persons that appoint the officers of 
State? secondly, who are eligible to office? and 
thirdly, what is the mode of election? And further 
under each of those heads there is a 'certain number 
of possible variations. 

The power of appomtment may be in the hands The various 
either of all the citizens or of some, and the persons *ppointing 
eligible may be either all or some, the some being State. 
determined e.g. either by property assessment or 
birth or virtue or some other similar qualification, 
as at Megara where they were the exiles who had 
come home in a body and fought against the com- 
mons; and further the appointment may be made 
either by suffrage or by lot. Again, there are com- 
binations of these different modes ; I mean that some 
of the officers may be appointed by some citizens 
and others by all, to some offices all the citizens may 
be eligible and to others only some, and in some 
cases the appointment may be made by suffrage and 
in others by lot. Further each of these different 
possibilities admits of four variations. For either all 
may appoint from all by suffrage or all from all by 
Jot, *or all from some by suffrage or all from some by 
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lot ; and ‘in appointing from all the appomtment may 
be made either by a system of rotation, Ie. according 
to tribes, townships and clans, until it has passed 
through the entire body of citizens, or in all cases 
from the whole body, or again partly In one way 
and partly in the other. Again, if it is some only of 
the citizens who appoint, they may appoint either 
from all by suffrage or from all by lot or from some 
by suffrage or from some by lot or partly in one way 
and partly in another, I mean *partly by suffrage and 
partly by lot. We thus arrive at twelve as the 
number of possible modes, not including the two 
combinations. *And of these there are two systems 
of appointment which are democratical, viz. that all 
should appoint from all by suffrage or lot or by a 
combination of the two, i.e. to some offices by lot and 
to others by suffrage. On the other hand the system 
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in which the appointment is not vested in all the 
citizens collectively but all are eligible, and the ap- 
pointment is made either by lot or suffrage or both, 
or in which the persons eligible are in some cases all 
the citizens and in others some of them and the ap- 
pointment is made either by lot or suffrage or both, 
i.e. in some cases by lot and in others by suffrage, is 
characteristic of a Polity ; and the same is true of the 
system in which some appoint from all partly by 
suffrage and partly by lot. The system in which the 
appointment is made by some partly from all and 
partly from some either by lot or suffrage or partly 
by suffrage and partly by lot is suited to a Polity of 
an aristocratic type. The system in which some ap- 
point from some by suffrage or some from some by 
lot or some from some by a combination of the two 
ways is oligarchical, although the appointment by 
suffrage is more strictly oligarchical than that by lot 
or by a combination of the two. Finally the appoint- 
ment by some from all or by all from some by suffrage 
is suited to an Aristocracy. 

Such is a complete catalogue of the modes of 
appointment to office and such their division ac- 
cording to the different polities. The institutions 
suitable to particular people, the methods of appoint- 
ment and the nature of the ‘authority appertaining 
to the several offices of State will now be evident. 
And when I speak of the authority of an office, I 
mean e.g. the control it exercises over the revenues 
or the defences of the State; for there are different 
kinds of authority, as we see if we compare the 
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authority of a general and of a superintendent of 
commercial transactions in the market. 

The third point which still remains to be dis- 
cussed is ‘the constitution of the Courts of Law. And 
here we must follow the same principle as before in 
ascertaining the modes of constituting them. The 
points of difference in respect of the Courts of Law fall 
under three general heads, viz. the persons eligible, 
the extent of their jurisdiction and the manner of 
their appointment. By the persons eligible I mean 
the question whether they are to be the whole popu- 
lation or only a class; by the sphere of their juris- 
diction, the various kinds of Courts ; by the method 
of appointment, the choice between lot or suffrage. 

Let us begin by determining the different kinds of 
Court. They are eight in number, viz. a Court of 
scrutiny, a Court to try offences committed against 
the State, another to try all constitutional questions, 
2 fourth to try cases that arise between officers of 
State and individuals respecting fines, fifthly the 
Court which deals with important cases of private 
contract, and besides these sixthly the Court of 
homicide, and seventhly the Court of aliens. The 
Court of homicide is of various kinds, whether the 
judges who hear the suits are the same or different, 
according as it deals with homicide of malice prepense, 
involuntary homicide, cases where the fact is admitted 
but the justice of it is in dispute, cases where persons 
“who have left the country in consequence of an acci- 
dental homwcide are on their return tricd upona charge 
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of murder, as is said to be the case at Athens in the 
Court at Phreatto, although at the ‘present time 
such cases are of rare occurrence even in large States. 
The Court of aliens too has two divisions, one dealing 
with cases between two aliens, the other with cases 
between an alien and a citizen. And lastly there is 
a Court for the trial of petty contracts to the amount 
of a drachma or at the most five drachmae or a little 
more ; for it is necessary that these cases like others 
should be decided, although they are not suitable to 
come before a number of judges. 

These cases however, like cases of homicide and 
cases in which aliens are concerned, we may dismiss. 
We have now to discuss political cases, which must 
be satisfactorily ordered, if we are to avoid dis- 
sensions and disturbances of the polity. 

If all the citizens are capable of judicial office, the modes 
the various cases we have distinguished must either preoediae: 
all come for decision before all the judges, who are 
appointed by suffrage or lot or partly in one way 
and partly in the other, or some of them must in- 
variably come before certain judges appointed partly 
by lot and partly by suffrage. These modes of organi- 
zation then are four in number; and there is an 
equal number, if it is only a portion of the citizens 
who are eligible to the judicial office. For with this 
limited eligibility there may be a Court of universal 
jurisdiction appointed by suffrage or by lot or partly 
in one way and partly in the other ; or there may be 
particular Courts with special jurisdiction composed 
of members elected by lot or suffrage. 

1 Reading maporre. 
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Such then, as we have described them, are the 
possible modes of organization in the cases mentioned. 
There are also combinations of the same, e.g. cases 
where the persons eligible are sometimes all the 
citizens, sometimes some and sometimes again both, 
as when the members of the same Court are ap- 
pointed partly from all and partly from some and 
either by lot or by suffrage or by a combination of 
the two. 

All the possible modes of constituting the Courts 
of Law have now been stated. The systems first 
described, viz. the various conditions of universal 
eligibility and universal jurisdiction, are democratical. 
The next, viz. limited eligibility and universal juris- 
diction, are oligarchical. The third, viz. the com- 
bination of universal and limited eligibility, are 
characteristic of an Aristocracy and a Polity. 


BOOK VIL. 


THE number and nature of the different forms of caur. 1. 
the Deliberative or Supreme Body in the polity, of 
the system of the executive offices and the Courts of 
Law and the several forms of these institutions which 
are appropriate to the various polities have already 
been the subjects of discussion!. But as there are 
in fact several kinds of Democracy and _ similarly 
several kinds of the other polities, it is worth while 
to investigate any point which has not yet been con- 
sidered in regard to them, and at the same time to 
determine the proper and convenient organization of 
each polity. We have also to consider the various 
ways in which the different methods of organizing 
the institutions in question may be combined ; for it 
is the combinations of them that cause polities to 
overlap, producing Aristocracies which have an oli- 
garchical bias on the one hand and Polities which 
have a democratical bias on the other. And when I 
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speak of such combinations as deserve consideration 
but have not yet been considered, I mean e.g. the 
case where the system of the Deliberative Body and 
the election of the executive officers are constituted 
on oligarchical and the system of the Courts of Law 
on aristocratical principles, or where the Courts of 
Law and the Deliberative Body are constituted on 
oligarchical and the election of the executive officers 
on aristocratical principles, or again in some other 
way the institutions characteristic of a particular 
polity are not all found in combination. 

The character of Democracy suited to a particular 
State or of Oligarchy to a particular population or 
the form of any other polity which is advantageous 
to particular people are subjects which have been 
already discussed. Still’ it is not enough to eluci- 
date the form in which any of the polities we have 
mentioned is *best for a particular State ; we must 
proceed to examine briefly the proper method of 
establishing these or any others. We will begin with 
Democracy, as the consideration of Democracy will 
serve to display the characteristics of the polity an- 
tagonistic to it, 1.e. of the polity sometimes called 
Oligarchy. 

For the purpose of this investigation it is neces- 
sary to ascertain the characteristics which are demo- 
cratical or regarded as consequent upon Democracy ; 
for it is their combinations which give rise to the 
different species of Democracy and indeed to the exist- 
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ence of a plurality of Democracies differing from each 
other. For there are two reasons for a plurality of The reasons 
Democracies. The first is that which has been already lity of 
alleged, viz. the variety in the character of the popu- cies. 
lations. For the population consists in one case of 
agriculturists, in another of mechanics or labourers, 
and so on ; and if the first is added to the second and 
again the third to the first two, the difference in 
the Democracy is not merely one of superiority or 
inferiority but amounts to an actual change of kind. 
The second is the reason we are now considering, viz. 
that the various combinations of the characteristics 
consequent upon a Democracy and regarded as 
proper to this form of polity produce corresponding 
differences in the Democracy, as a smaller number of 
these characteristics will be consequent upon one 
form of Democracy, a larger number upon another, 
and all of them upon a third. The knowledge of these 
several characteristics is valuable as enabling us not 
only to establish any polity we may desire but also 
to effect the necessary reforms tn those which already 
exist. For the founders of polities generally en- 
deavour to combine all the characteristics proper to 
the principle of their polity and in so domg fall into 
an error’. But we may now proceed to describe the 
fundamental assumptions, the moral features and the 
objects of the different polities. 

The primary principle of a democratical polity is car. 11. 
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Theprimary personal liberty. Such is the language which is in 


Bemourecy. everybody's mouth, as if Democracy were the only 


polity in which liberty is enjoyed ; for it is this, we. 
the enjoyment of liberty, which is said to be the end 
and object of every Democracy. But one feature of 
liberty is the alternation of rule and subjection. For 
justice in the democratical view consists in equality 
as determined not proportionally or by merit but 
arithmetically, z.e. by merely counting heads ; and 
where this is the principle of justice, it necessarily 
follows that the masses are supreme, and that, what- 
ever is the will of the majority, this is ‘final, and in 
this justice consists. For the theory being that all the 
citizens should share alike, the result is that in a De- 
mocracy the poor exercise higher authority than the 
rich ; for they constitute a majority of the population, 
and the will of the majority is supreme. This then is 
one token of Jiberty, which is represented by all 
friends of popular government as a criterion of a 
democratical polity. The other is that every citizen 
lives according to his own pleasure. For this is said 
to be a function of liberty, as the converse is a 
function of one whose life is spent in a condition of 
slavery. This is then a second criterion of De- 
mocracy ; and from this has been deduced the ex- 
emption of the citizens from authority, in the extreme 
case from al] authority whatever, but at all events 
from anything more than such authority as they 
themselves exercise in turn. And thus this second 
criterion of liberty coincides with the liberty that 
consists in equality. 
1 Omitting xai before 
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In view of these primary principles and of the the cha- 
character of the authority which we have described, viz. ora popular 
alternate authority, the following features are charac- ment. 
teristic of a popular government, viz. the eligibility of 
all the citizens to the offices of State and their appoint- 
ment by all, the rule of all over each individual and of 
each individual in his turn over all, the use of the 
lot in the appointment either to all the offices of 
State or to all that do not require experience or 
special skill, the absence of a property qualification 
or the requirement of the lowest possible qualifica- 
tion for office, the regulation that the same person 
shall never hold any office twice or shall not hold it 
much oftener than once or shall do so only in a few 
cases with the exception of military offices, a system 
of short tenure of office either in all cases or in all 
cases where it is possible, the power of all or’ of a 
body chosen from all to sit as judges in all or almost 
all or at least the greatest and most important cases, 
such as cases arising out of the audit of the officers’ 
accounts, constitutional cases and cases of private 
contract, the supreme authority of the Public As- 
sembly in all questions or? at least the most im- 
portant, and of no individual office over any question 
or only over the smallest number possible. Of all 
offices of State the most democratic institution is a 
Council, except where all the citizens receive a large 
fee for attendance in the Assembly; in which case 
they despoil the Council as well as all the other 
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offices of their authority. For the commons, being 
well paid and consequently having leesure to attend 
the Assembly frequently, draw all decisions without 
exception into their own hands, as has been said in 
the preceding part of this treatise. Another demo- 
cratical feature is the payment of the members of all 
the three powers in the State, viz. the Assembly, the 
Courts of Law and the executive offices or, if this is 
impossible, of the executive offices, the Courts of 
Law! and the regular assemblies or, if not of all 
offices, of those whose members require a common 
table. And further as it is birth, wealth and culture 
which are the characteristics of Oligarchy, it would 
seem that those of Democracy are the opposites, viz. 
low birth, poverty and intellectual degradation. And 
in respect of the offices of State it is democratical 
that none should be held for life, and that, if any 
such office survives from an ancient revolution, its 
power should be curtailed under the Democracy, 
and the appointment to it should be by lot instead of 
by suffrage. 

Such being then the general features ’of De- 
mocracy, Democracy or a democratic population in 
the strict sense of the word as now conceived is an 
outcome of the principle of justice which is admitted 
to be democratical, i.e. of universal arithmetical 
equality. For the condition of equality is one in 
which the rule is not any more ‘in the hands of the 
poor than of the rich, in which neither party enjoys 
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an exclusive supremacy, but all stand upon a nu- 
merical equality. It is in these circumstances that 
equality and liberty would in the judgment of De- 
mocrats be realized in the ‘State. 

The next point, viz. the manner in which the Cuar. 11. 


citizens are to enjoy equality, presents a certain diffi- T?¢™t- 


culty. The question is whether it is right to consider $puct) and 
the assessed properties of (let us say) five hundred %2*""y 
citizens as distributed among, or in other words 
balanced by, the properties of a thousand others and 
to give the thousand only equal power with the five 
hundred—or perhaps instead of ordering the equality 
of property thus, it is right, while we adopt this 
method of distribution, to select an equal number of 
representatives of the five hundred and the thousand 
and to invest them with the supreme authority over 
the “election of the executive officers and the procedure 
of the Courts of Law—lIs it then, we may ask, a polity 
so constituted or one in which the principle is simply 
that of counting heads, that is the justest according to 
the popular conception of justice? I say the popular 
or democratical conception of justice, for it is con- 
tended by the friends of popular government that the 
decision of the majority is just ; while the oligarchical 
party makes justice to consist in the decision of the 
wealthier, maintaining that the amount of property is 
the standard that should determine the decisions. 
But in either case there is a certain inequality and 
injustice. The theory that the decision of the Few 
is just will justify Tyranny, as if we suppose the 
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case of an individual possessed of larger means than 
all the other members of the wealthy class, the oli- 
garchical principle of justice will entitle him to a 
monopoly of rule, and the theory that the decision 
of the mere numerical majority is just will ‘justify, 
as has been already said, the confiscation of the 
property of the wealthy minority. The nature of 
the equality to which both Oligarchs and Democrats 
will yield assent is a question which must be con- 
sidered by the light of their respective definitions of 
justice. They agree in the view that the decision of 
the majority of the citizens should be supreme. This 
we may admit, although not without some limitation. 
As there are two elements of which the State is com- 
posed, viz. rich and poor, we may determine that the 
decision of the ’majority of both, if they agree, and, 
if they disagree, of the absolute majority, or in other 
words of those whose collective property assessment 
is higher, should be supreme. Suppose e.g. that there 
are ten rich and twenty poor and that there are six rich 
on one side and fifteen poor on the other ; there are 
then four rich on the side of the fifteen poor and five 
poor on the side of the six rich. Reckoning the poor 
and rich together on both sides, we determine that 
the decision of the side which has the larger property 
assessment is supreme. But supposing that the sides 
chance to come out equal, we must look upon this as 
a difficulty which is liable to occur in any system of 
voting and actually does occur when e.g. the Public 
Assembly or the Court of Law is evenly divided. 
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The only thing to be done then is to appeal to the 
lot or to adopt some other similar expedient. 

But where the question is the principle of equality 
or justice, difficult as it is—and it is most difficult— 
to discover the truth, still it is an easier task to arrive 
at it than to win the practical compliance of those 
who have it in their power to aggrandize themselves. 

For appeals to ‘justice and equality have ever been 
the resource of the weaker and are systematically 
disregarded by the strong. 

While there are four forms of Democracy, it is Cuar.1v. 
the first in order which is the best, as was remarked Zhe four 
in the earlier part of our treatise, not to say that it ig Pemocrsey: 
the most ancient of all. When I speak of the first ite 
or primary Democracy, I refer to the natural classi- 
fication of populations. As the agricultural popu- ( the engi 
lation is best, it is only possible to realize ? the best 
Democracy where the people live by agriculture or 
grazing. For the members of a population so com- 
posed, not possessing a large property, are occupied 
about their business, so that they cannot hold fre- 
quent meetings of the Assembly; while, as they 
Sdo possess the bare necessaries of life, they devote 
themselves to their proper occupations and, instead 
of coveting the property of their neighbours, prefer a 
life of labour to political activity and official power, 
except where office promises an opportunity of large 
gain. For the Many care more for pecuniary gain 
than for honour, as may be inferred from their ac- 
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quiescence in the tyrannical governments of antiquity 
and the Oligarchies of our own day, provided that 
no one interferes with their labour or despoils them 
of any of their property. The reason is that, if they 
are left to themselves, they rapidly acquire riches or 
at least are relieved from poverty. It may be added 
that their control of the elections to the offices of 
State and the responsibility of all the officers of State 
to them fully satisfy any ambitious cravings they may 
have. For there are some States in which the Many 
are content to let the election to the offices of State 
pass out of their own hands into the hands of a body 
elected from all the citizens by alternation', provided 
that they retain the deliberative functions in their 
own hands. And yet even this we must consider to 
be a form of Democracy, an example of which for- 
merly existed at Mantineia. Thus it is at once a 
beneficial and a customary condition of the De- 
mocracy already described that, while the officers of 
State are elected by all the citizens and are re- 
sponsible to all, and all exercise judicial powers, the 
principal officers of State are appointed by suffrage 
rather than by lot, and eligibility depends upon a 
property qualification, which is raised in proportion 
to the importance of the office, or that, if no property 
qualification is required in any case, the offices of 
State should be confined to competent persons. A 
political constitution of this kind is sure to be ex- 
cellent ; for the offices of State will always be in the 
hands of the best men with the full assent of the 
commons and without any feeling of envy on their 
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part against the better classes, and the better or 
upper classes will certainly be content with such a 
system, in virtue of which they will never be sub- 
jected to the rule of their inferiors, while in the 
exercise of their own authority they will be pre- 
vented from violating the principles of justice by 
their responsibility to the supreme authority of 
others. For there is an advantage to the State in 
the feeling of dependence on the part of the officers 
and in the limitation of their arbitrary dealing, as 
the power of arbitrary action is incompatible with 
the control of the baser elements existing in each 
individual. And thus the result will certainly be 
the condition of things which is the most highly 
beneficial in any polity, viz. the rule of the better 
class provided that they behave themselves well with- 
out any infringement of the rights of the people. 

It is evident then that this 1s the best form of 
Democracy, and that it owes its excellence to the 
character of its population. For the encouragement 
of agriculture among the people there are certain laws 
of ' ancient date which are all effective, such as a law 
absolutely prohibiting the possession of more than a 
certain amount of land or prohibiting the possession of 
more than a certain amount within a certain distance of 
the city proper or the State. Another stmzlar measure 
was the legal regulation which formerly existed in many 
States actually prohibiting the sale of the original 
allotments. The law of Oxylus, as it is called, against 
taking a mortgage upon a particular part of the 
landed estate belonging to any citizen is calculated 
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to have much the same effect.. But at the present day, 
if we would effect the necessary reform we must have 
recourse to the law of }Aphytis which is suitable to 
the end of which we are speaking. For the citizens 
of Aphytis, although their number is large and their 
country small, are all engaged in agriculture, because 
they assess the value of estates not in the gross but 
in subdivisions so small that even the poor can more 
than attain the necessary standard of assessment. 

Next to an agricultural people the best popula- 
tion is one consisting of graziers who depend for 
their living upon live stock. For the Jife of a grazing 
population has many points of resemblance to agri- 
culture ; nor are there any people who have a con- 
dition so well disciplined for military service or 
who are so active physically or so well able to endure 
exposure to the elements. 

The other populations of which the remaining 
forms of Democracy are composed are practically all 
a great deal lower en the scale of civilization than 
these. For the life of mechanics, tradesmen and 
labourers is a low one; nor has any of the occu- 
pations in which such people engage any necessary 
connexion with virtue. And further all this class of 
persons, always loitering as they are about the market 
and the town, is ready enough to attend meetings of 
the Assembly ; whereas an agricultural population 
being scattered throughout the country does not 
assemble so readily or feel the same need of such 
meetings. Where the situation of the country hap- 
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pens to be such that 'it is at a great distance from 
the city, it is easy to establish a good form of De- 
mocracy or a Polity; for as the mass of the popula- 
tion is obliged to make its settlements in the fields, 
the mob of the market, even if it exists, is bound not 
to hold meetings of the Assembly without the rural 
population, and therefore holds them only on rare 
OCCASIONS. 

The proper method of establishing the best or pri- 
mary form of Democracy has now been stated. Nor 
is it difficult to see how to establish all the rest. We 
must deviate step by step from the primary De- 
mocracy and separate from the citizens an unen- 
Franchised body which will in each succeeding case 
be worse than before. 

The latest development of Democracy, admitting } the ex- 
as it does all the citizens to an absolute equality of 
political privileges, is one which cannot be endured 
by every State and cannot well have a permanent 
existence 2m any, unless supported by a good system 
of laws and moral habits. It is with the view of 
establishing this form of Democracy and of con- 
firming the power of the commons that the popular 
leaders usually *enroll the largest possible number 
of persons in the ranks of the citizens, conferring 
political rights not only upon all the legitimate 
children of citizens but upon their bastards and upon 
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children who are descended from citizens upon the 
side of one parent only, whether the father’s or the 
mother’s. For all such elements are particularly con- 
genial to the extreme Democracy. It is, as I say, 
the custom of demagogues to establish a Democracy 
upon these principles; but the right course is to 
enroll new citizens only up to the point at which the 
numbers of the commons just preponderate over the 
numerical strength of the upper and middle classes, 
and to advance no further. For if’ their numbers 
are in excess of this limit, they disturb the equi- 
librium of the State and irritate the upper classes 
into a spirit of dissatisfaction with the Democracy, 
which proved to be the cause of the political dis- 
turbances at Cyrene. For although the mob element 
may be overlooked, so long as it is small, if it 
reaches large dimensions, it forces itself more upon 
the attention. Again, the interests of the extreme 
Democracy are subserved by such institutions as 
were adopted by Cleisthenes at Athens in his desire 
to strengthen the power of the Democracy and at 
Cyrene by the founders of the democratical con- 
stitution. New and more numerous tribes and clans 
must be created, the number of private religious rites 
must be united in a smaller number of public cere- 
monies, and no stone must be left unturned to secure 
the intermixture of all the different classes in the 
State and the dissolution of the former private asso- 
ciations. And finally the established characteristics 
of Tyranny seem to be suited without exception to 
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the extreme Democracy, such, I mean, as the licence 
of slaves, women and children—although in the case 
of slaves it may be a good thing up to a certain 
point—and the connivance at a life of uncontrolled 
liberty among all the citizens. For there are many 
different ways of strengthening this sort of polity, as 
the Many prefer a life of irregularity to one of con- 
tinence and control. 

It is not the principal or sole business of the cuuar. v. 
legislator or of anyone who aspires to constitute such 77¢m="s 
a polity as we have described merely to establish it Sv'"s, 
in the first instance but rather to provide for its °* 
security. For it is easy enough for people to endure 
for a single day or two or three days under any form 
of polity ; but a polity, uf it is to be permanent, 
demands special provisions. Hence it is proper? 
to take measures for its preservation by guarding 
against all destructive agencies and ordaining such 
laws whether written or unwritten as shall best 
embrace all the preservatives of polities, and to re- 
gard as eminently democratical or oligarchical not 
such measures as will give the strongest democratical 
or oligarchical character to the State, but such as 
will enable it to preserve that character for the 
longest time. But our modern demagogues adopt a 
different line. They seek to gratify the commons of 
their respective States by using the instrumentality 
of the Courts of Law to confiscate a great part of 
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the property of the rich. Hence the true friends of 
the polity should seek to counteract these measures 
by enacting a law that nothing that is paid into the 
treasury by persons who are condemned in a law- 
suit shall escheat to the public but that it shall all be 
consecrated to the service of the Gods. For the re- 
sult will be that, while malefactors will be quite as 
cautious as before, as being liable to precisely similar 
penalties, the mob will be less eager to return a 
verdict of condemnation against accused persons, if 
they have no prospect of getting anything for them- 
selves. Another expedient!-is to reduce as far as 
possible the number of State cases by imposing 
heavy penalties as deterrents upon the originators of 
baseless prosecutions. For it is not the friends of 
popular government but the upper classes that are 
the favourite objects of impeachment ; whereas it is 
desirable that all the citizens should, if possible, be 
well-disposed to? the polity or at least that they 
should not look upon the supreme power in the 
State, wz. the commons, as hostile. Again, as in the 
latest development of Democracy the population is 
large, and the citizens cannot well attend the As- 
sembly without being paid, and where there are no 
revenues of State the payment of members is pre- 
judicial to the interests of the upper classes—for the 
means are sure to be supplied by extraordinary taxes, 
confiscation of property and judicial iniquity, causes 
which have before now proved the ruin of many 
Democracies—but to resume, where there are no 
1 Changing dei to dei. 
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revenues of State, it is desirable to hold only few 
meetings of the Assembly, and to make the Courts 
numerically large but to allow them only to sit for 
a few days at a time. For this tends to relieve the 
wealthy from dreading the expense, if it is only the 
poor and not the rich who are the recipients of pay- 
ment for attendance in the Courts of Law, and at 
the same time to secure a far better administration 
of justice, as the rich are willing to absent themselves 
for a short time, but not for many days, from the 
management of their private affairs. Where there 
are revenues of State on the other hand, it is de- 
sirable not to follow the example of modern dema- 
gogues in dividing the surplus. The poor no sooner 
receive the money than they require it again; for 
the sort of assistance thus given them is like the 
proverbial leaky pitcher of the Danaides. But the 
genuine friend of the people should take measures 
to prevent the masses from being sunk in extreme 
poverty, as this is a state of things which produces a 
degradation of the Democracy. Accordingly a sys- 
tematic effort must be made to secure a permanent 
prosperity. And as this is the interest of the rich as 
much as of the poor, the residue of the public 
revenues should be collected and distributed in large 
sums to the poor, especially if it is possible to 
collect enough to supply them with the means of 
acquiring a plot of land or, failing this, to start them 
in business or agriculture. And if it is impossible to 
subsidize all the poor citizens at once, there should 
be a distribution of money among them by a ro- 
tation of tribes or some other division. Meanwhile 
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the rich should contribute the necessary payment 
for the indispensable meetings of the Assembly and 
the Courts of Law, on condition’ of being released 
from all useless public burdens. It is by some such 
political procedure as this that the Carthaginians 
have secured the loyalty of the commons, as they 
raise a certain portion of them to affluence from 
time to time by sending them out as colonists to the 
surrounding subject States. Again, it shows good 
taste and good sense on the part of the upper classes, 
if they take individual members of the poorer popu- 
lation and direct them to some industrial pursuit by 
giving them the means of starting in it. Nor is ita 
bad plan to imitate the method’ of rule among the 
Tarentines, who secure the ‘loyalty of the masses by 
giving the poor a share in the practical enjoyment of 
their property. Another of their artifices was to 
divide all the offices of State into two classes, the 
appointment to one of which was by suffrage and to the 
other by lot, the object in the latter case being to 
secure the participation of the commons in office and 
in the former to improve the character of the ad- 
ministration. ‘But it is possible to treat the same 
office in this way by adopting a principle of division, 
so that one part of the officers is appointed by lot 
and the other by suffrage. 

The methods of instituting the different forms of 
Democracy have been described, and we may say 

1 Reading agdepévous. 
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that the methods of instituting those of Oligarchy thetormsot 
are evident at once from these. For we must infer” ” 
the characteristics of the several forms of Oligarchy 
from their opposites by observing the analogy be- 
tween each and the corresponding form of De- 
mocracy. Let us take e.g. the primary or best-tem- 
pered form of Oligarchy. It is the form which ap- 
proximates to the so-called Polity ; and in it we have 
to distinguish two separate kinds of property as- 
sessment, a lower which is requisite as a condition 
of eligibility to the merely indispensable offices of 
State and a higher as a condition of eligibility to the 
offices of greater importance. It is a further charac- 
teristic of this polity that the exercise of political 
privileges is open to anybody who acquires the requi- 
site amount of property, the number of the commons 
introduced! into the ranks of citizens on the strength 
of the property assessment being so large as to 
secure the predominance of the enfranchised over 
the unenfranchised classes in the State. We may 
add that the persons admitted to the citizenship 
should in all cases be taken from the superior ele- 
ments of the commons. 

Similarly the second form of Oligarchy is to be 
established by a slight intensification of the oligar- 
chical principle. 

The form of Oligarchy which is opposite to the 
extreme Democracy, i.e. the form of Oligarchy which 
is the closest approximation to a dynastic or ty- 
rannical form of government, as it is the worst of all 
Oligarchies, is the one that requires the largest 
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precautions. For as bodies which are in a thoroughly 
healthy condition and vessels which carry a crew fit 
to put to sea admit of numerous blunders without 
being fatally injured by them, while sickly bodies 
and crazy vessels manned by a bad crew cannot 
sustain the smallest blunders, so in the case of 
polities it is the worst that require the greatest pre- 
cautions. 

As in a Democracy then it is a general rule that 
the best preservative is a large population—for it is 
the plea of numbers which is the correlative to the 
plea of merit—so on the other hand in an Oligarchy 
it is plain that the safety of the State must be due 
to a good adjustment of the polity. 

The population of the State may be subdivided 
into four principal parts viz. husbandmen, mechanics, 
tradesmen and labourers, and there are four branches 
of the military service viz. cavalry, heavy infantry, 
light-armed troops and marines. Accordingly where 
the country happens to be suited to cavalry, there is 
a natural propriety in instituting the Oligarchy there 
in a pronounced form ; for in this case the safety of 
the inhabitants depends upon the force of cavalry, and 
it is only persons of large property who can afford 
to keep horses. Where again the country is suitable 
to heavy infantry, the next form of Oligarchy is ap- 
propriate ; for it is the rich rather than the poor 
who are qualified to serve as heavy infantry. A 
strong force of light-armed soldiers or marines on 
the other hand is wholly democratical. Recent ex- 
perience shows that, where there is a large number 
of light-armed soldiers and marines, the Oligarchs 
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are often worsted in the event of civil war. This is a 
danger which ought to be met by an expedient bor- 
rowed from strategy, where generals unite with their 
cavalry and heavy infantry forces a proportionate 
number of light-armed troops. It is the light-armed 
service that gives the commons in different States 
their victory over the rich in civil wars, as their light 
armour enables them to fight without difficulty against 
a force of cavalry or heavy infantry. If the Oligarchs 
then in any State allow the light-armed force to be 
taken exclusively from the commons, they are 80 
far forging a weapon of attack upon themselves. 
The proper course, in view of the differences of age 
and of the natural distinction between old and young, 
is that the Oligarchs should let their sons in youth 
receive instruction in the easy exercises of the light- 
armed service, so that, when they have passed out 
of the ranks of boys, they may be personally masters 
of the system. 

Admission to the governing class should be open Admission 
to the general population either upon the principle s governing 
already described, viz. to all who acquire the requi- Olea. ) 
site property qualification, or as at Thebes to such 
persons when they have desisted for a stated period 
from mechanical occupations or as at Massalia by a 
selection of deserving persons whether members! of 
the polity or external to it. 

Again the most important offices of State, which Oligarchioal 
must be confined to members of the governing body, © 
should be saddled with public burdens, so that 
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the commons may acquiesce in their exclusion and 
may not grudge the officers of State the authority 
for which they pay so heavy a sum. And the 
officers of State upon their accession to power may 
appropriately celebrate magnificent sacrifices and 
construct some public work, that participation in 
the entertainments which naturally follow and the 
view of the city with its rich embellishment of votive 
offerings and public edifices may induce the commons 
to welcome the permanence of the polity ; not to say 
that the offerings and edifices will serve in the future 
as memorials of the heavy expense incurred by the 
upper class. But our modern Oligarchs adopt an 
exactly contrary line of action. They are fully as 
eager for the spoils as for the honour of office, so 
that these Oligarchies may well be described as 
nothing better than Democracies on a small scale. 

So much for the right method of establishing the 
different forms of Democracy and Oligarchy. 

The next step in our discussion is to subdivide 
the field of the executive offices properly, determining 
their number, nature and provinces, as has been 
already said. For as it is impossible that a State 
should exist without the necessary offices, so it is 
impossible that it should be properly administered 
without such offices as advance the cause of good 
discipline and order. And further as the number 
of the offices will necessarily be smaller in small 
States and larger in large ones, as indeed has been 
already remarked, it is necessary to ascertain the 
character of the offices which may appropriately be 
combined with each other or kept distinct. 
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Taking first the functions which are indispensable (1) politicat. 
in any State, we begin with the superintendence of 
the market, which should be under the control of a 
definite office having the oversight of commercial 
transactions and general good order. For a system of 
sale and purchase may be said to be indispensable to 
any State as a means to the mutual supply of neces- 
sary wants; nor is there any other equally ready 
method of securing independence, which is ex hypo- 
thest the object of association in a single polity. 

Another function, which comes next to this and is 
closely allied to it, includes the superintendence of 
all public and private property in the city with a 
view to the maintenance of good order, the pre- 
servation and restoration of dilapidated buildings 
and streets, the supervision of boundaries between 
neighbours in order to prevent disputes, and any 
other similar duties of superintendence. The office 
in question is commonly called the commissionership 
of the city. It embraces however various depart- 
ments, to each of which in the more populous States 
different officers are appointed, such as constructors 
of fortifications, superintendents of the water-supply 
and guardians of the ‘harbour. 

There is a third office equally indispensable and 
similar to the last, as its duties are the same, except 
that its locality is the country and the suburbs of 
the city. These officials are sometimes called com- 
missioners of public lands and sometimes com- 
missioners of woods and forests. 
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Apart from these three offices of superintendence 
there is a fourth consisting of persons whose duty it 
is to receive and hold in charge the public revenues 
and to distribute them to the different branches of 
the administration. The name of these officers is’ 
receivers or treasurers. 

Another office is the one before which all private 
contracts and the decisions of the Courts of Law 
have to be registered. It is in the presence of the 
same officers too that indictments have to be laid 
and preliminary proceedings in a lawsuit taken. 
Although there are some States in which the func- 
tions of this office, as of the commissionership of 
the city, are divided among several officers, it is 
practically a single office which controls all such 
business, under the name of recorders, presidents, 
remembrancers or some other similar title. 

Next to this is an office which is probably the 
most indispensable and most difficult of all, viz. the 
office which is concerned with executions upon the 
property of persons who have been cast in their 
suits or are posted according to the registers of 
public defaulters, and with the custody of their 


The levying persons. The difficulty of the office lies in the fact 


of fines. 


that it involves a considerable amount of odium, and 
consequently in any State where it offers no oppor- 
tunity of large pecuniary gain people either refuse to 
accept it or, if they do accept it, will not perform 
the duties in accordance with the laws; its neces- 
sity in the fact that there is no good in having legal 
decisions upon disputed questions of right, if they 
never receive practical execution, and hence if civic 
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society is impossible without lawsuits, it is equally 
impossible without the levying of fines. In view of 
the unpopularity of the office it is desirable that these 
officials should not form a single body, but that 
different persons should be appointed by the different 
Courts of Law and that an effort should be made to 
effect a similar division in regard to the proscription 
of persons whose names are posted. And further it 
is desirable that in some cases the fine should be 
levied by the officers themselves, and especially that 
fines imposed by the officers! of last year should by 
preference be levied by the officers of the current 
year, while as regards fines imposed by the existing 
officers it should be one officer who imposes the fine 
and another who levies it, e.g. the city-commissioners 
should levy the fines imposed by the censors of the 
market and some third board of officers the fines 
imposed by the city-commissioners. For the smaller 
the degree of odium attaching to the levying officers, 
the more effectual will be the execution. Where it 
is the same persons who impose and levy the fines, 
they are subject to a double unpopularity ; while 
where it is the same persons who levy the fines in 
all cases, they are placed? in a relation of hostility to 
all the citizens. There are many States in which 
the police-authority has itself a distinct organization 
from the levying authority, as at Athens in the case 
of the officials known as the Eleven, who have the 
custody of prisoners in some cases but do not levy 
jimes. Thus as there are successful precedents for 
} Reading ras ray évwy. 
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the division, it is better to keep the police distinct 
and in their case to have recourse to the same artifice 
as before. For although the police are quite as 
necessary as the levying officers, it 1s a fact that this 
is the office of all others which the respectable classes 
are most disposed to shirk ; while it is not safe to 
intrust the lower orders with such authority, as they 
are more in need of police-supervision themselves 
than in a position to exercise it over others. The 
proper thing then is that there should not be a single 
definite office or the same office perpetually engaged 
in the work, but that the younger citizens, where 
there exists a system of youthful volunteers or 
militia, and the officers of State in certain sections 
should undertake the charge. 

These are the offices which must be placed in 
the first rank as being in the highest degree indis- 
pensable. We come next to those offices which, 
although not less indispensable, are invested with a 
higher dignity, as requiring a large degree of ex- 
perience and trustworthiness. I refer to such as are 
concerned with the defence of the city or are ap- 
pointed for military purposes. Warders of the city- 
gates and walls, reviewing officers and inspectors of 
the drill of the citizens are equally necessary in time 
of peace and of war. The number of offices appointed 
to these various duties is larger in some States and 
smaller than others: in fact in small States there is 
sometimes only a single office for' all of them. The 
officers in question are called generals and members 
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of the Council of War. And in addition to these, if 
there is a force of cavalry or light-armed troops or 
archers or marines in the State, there are sometimes 
distinct officers appointed to command these several! 
departments and known as admirals and cavalry or 
infantry commanders with their subordinate and de- 
partmental officers, such as naval captains, majors, 
colonels, and so for each subdivision of a regiment. 
But all these functions fall under a single general 
head, viz. military supervision. 

Such is the condition then of the office we have 
described. And as there are some officers, if not all, 
who have a large amount of public money passing 
through their hands, it is indispensable that there 
should be a distinct board of officers, whose business 
it is to receive and audit the accounts, while there is 
no money passing independently through their hands. 
They are variously called augjtors, accountants, in- 
spectors of accounts and public prosecutors. 

In addition to all these offices there is still the The 
supreme office of all. For it is often one and the ofiice 
same office which enjoys the power of ratification as 
well as of initiation, or there is an office to which 
belongs the presidency of the popular Assembly in 
States where the authority of the commons is su- 
preme ; for there must be a body which convenes 
the supreme power in the polity, wz. the commons. 
It is sometimes called a Preliminary Council from 
its function of giving a preliminary consideration to 
bills before they are presented to the Public As- 
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sembly, but more usually where the government is a 
popular one, a Council. 

(2)religiou. § This is practically a complete list of such offices 
as are political in their character. Another species 
of superintendence is the superintendence of divine 
worship, including such officers as priests and super- 
intendents of the ordinances of religion, whose duty 
it is to keep existing buildings in a good state of 
repair, to restore dilapidated buildings and to look 
after the general apparatus of divine worship. These 
duties are in some places, }.e. in small States, all 
placed in the same hands, while in others they are 
confided to a number of officers distinct from the 
priesthood, such as masters of the sacrifices, warders 
of sanctuaries and treasurers of the sacred funds. 
Next to these are the officers who are appointed to 
direct all such public sacrifices as are not assigned 
by law to the priesthood but are solemnly celebrated 
upon the hearth of the State. They are in different 
States termed archons, kings and presidents. 

Speaking summarily then we may say that the 
objects of necessary superintendence are religious 
services, the science of war, the revenue and ex- 
penditure of the State, the market, the city, the 
harbours and the country, the system’ of the Courts 
of Law, the registration of contracts, the levying of 
fines, the custody of prisoners, the audit, inspection 
and scrutiny? of the officers’ accounts. There is 
finally the deliberative agency in matters of State. 
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There are certain other officers who exist only’ in (8), extra- 
such States as enjoy a larger degree of leisure and 
prosperity and have also a regard for general de- 
corum, such as censors of women, guardians of the 
laws, censors of boys, presidents of gymnastic exer- 
cises and lastly the superintendents of gymnastic and 
Dionysiac contests and any other similar perform- 
ances that may take place. But of the offices in 
question some, e.g. the censorship of women and 
boys, are evidently not suited to a Democracy, as the 
poor having no slaves are obliged to use their wives 
and children as attendants. Lastly, of the three forms 
which may be adopted in the election of the supreme 
office of State, viz. a Guardianship of the Laws, a 
Preliminary Council and a Council, the first is an 
aristocratical, the second_an oligarchical and the third 
a popular institution. 

The different offices of State have now practically 
all been described in general outline. 
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THE discussion of the various subjects of which we 
undertook to treat with one exception is now practi- 
cally complete. We have next to consider the nature, 
number and character of the circumstances which 
produce political revolutions, the agencies destructive 
of the several polities, the general sequence of polities 
in a revolutionary age and lastly the preservatives of 
polities both generally and ‘individually. 

It is right at the outset to assume the principle 
that the cause of the appearance of many different 
polities in History 1s that, while all people agree in 
the conception of justice as proportional equality, they 
fail to realize this equality, as has been already said. 
Thus Democracy originated in the theory that persons, 
if equal to others in any respect, are equal abso- 
lutely, for it is because all are free alike that they 
suppose themselves to be all equal absolutely ; and 
Oligarchy in the assumption that persons, if unequal 
to others in a single respect, are wholly unequal, for 
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it is because the few are unequal, z.e. superior to 
_others, in respect of property that they assume them- 
selves to be unequal or swperior absolutely. The 
consequence is that the Democrats on the one hand 
in virtue of their supposed equality lay claim to an 
‘equal share in all respects, while the Oligarchs on 
the other in virtue of their supposed inequality aspire 
to enjoy a preponderant share of everything; for 
preponderance is a form of inequality. It appears 
then that, while both polities, Democracy and Olvi- 
garchy, represent a certain principle of justice, they 
are erroneous as tested by an absolute standard. 
Accordingly, whenever one party or the other fails to 
enjoy such a political influence as is consistent 
with its own conception of justice, it becomes the 
author of sedition. But the class of persons who 
would have the strongest justification for seditious 
conduct, although they are the least guilty of sedi- 
tion, is the class distinguished by preeminent virtue ; 
for it is such persons and such only who may most 
reasonably be supposed to be unequal or superior to 
others in an absolute sense. There are however cer- 
tain persons who from their superiority in birth 
prefer a claim to more than a merely equal share 
on the score of this inequality or superiority, the 
theory being that nobility implies hereditary virtue 
and wealth. 

(Such are what we may call the predisposing 
causes or fountain-heads of sedition. It *is the many 
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who raise sedition in an Oligarchy, considering them- 
selves to be aggrieved by the denial to them of equal 
privileges, as has been already remarked, despite 
their proper equality, and the upper classes in a 
Democracy by their limitation to a mere equality of 
privileges despite their proper inequality or su- 


Formsof pertority. And as there are these two parties, it fol- 
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lows that the revolutions also may take two forms. 
It sometimes happens that they affect the form of the 
polity. This is the case when the object of the revo- 
lutionary party is to set up a new polity in place of 
the one already established, e.g. an Oligarchy in lieu 
of a Democracy, a Democracy in lieu of an Oligarchy, 
a Polity or an Aristocracy in lieu of one of these or 
one of these in lieu of a Polity or an Aristocracy. 
There are other occasions when the revolution does 
not affect the established form of polity. The political 
constitution advocated by the revolutionaress is the 
same as before; it is still, let us say, the old Olig- 
archy or Monarchy, but they desire to have the 
control of it in their own hands. Again, the revo- 
lution may merely turn upon a question of degree. 
Its object e.g. may be either in an existing Oligarchy 
to emphasize or mitigate the oligarchical character, or 
In an existing Democracy to emphasize or mitigate 
the democratical character of the administration, and 
similarly in any other polity to produce an intensifi- 
cation or relaxation of its character. Or again the 


Il. 14—17, which is there clearly out of place. Then the words 
dbev craciafovow may be omitted, perhaps as a note of the 
transcriber indicating the proper position of the sentence which 
had been left out. 
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object may be an innovation in some particular de- 
partment of the polity, e.g. the institution or aboli- 
tion of a particular office, as when according to some 
authorities an attempt was made at Lacedaemon by 
Lysander to abolish the Kingship and by the king 
Pausanias to abolish the Ephoralty. There was a 
similar partial revolution of the polity at Epidamnus 
by the substitution of a democratical body, the 
Council, for the Presidents of the Tribes, although— 
and this 13 characteristic of an Oligarchy—it is still 
obligatory upon the members of the governing class 
who are actually in office to attend the Heliaea or 
Public Assembly upon any occasion of voting for 
officers of State, and there ‘is a further oligarchical 
feature in the single Archon of the Epidamnian 
polity’.) 

It is inequality, as we have seen, that is every- 
where the cause of sedition. Not that inequality in 
this sense exists among people who are only propor- 
tionately unequal, for there is no necessary inequality 
even in a lifelong Kingship, except where the subjects 
are the equals of the king. Yet the tendency of 
inequality to cause sedition is a general truth; for 
as a rule it is the ambition of equality which incites 
people to seditious action. But equality is of two aie eae 
kinds, arithmetical and proportional, or equality vo dala 
determined by numbers and by merit. By arith- 
metical equality I mean identity or equality of number 


1 Omitting 7», as in Bekker’s text. 

2 The whole passage enclosed within brackets, if indeed it is 
genuine, 80 seriously interrupts the course of the argument that it 
must be regarded as a parenthetical afterthought. 
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and magnitude, by proportional equality equality of 
ratios. For instance, the arithmetical excess of three 
over two is equal to the excess of two over one, but the 
ratio of four to two is equal to the ratio of two to 
one; for two is the same fraction of four as one of 
two, each being a half. But while all agree in the 
doctrine that justice in an absolute sense consists in 
proportional equality, they differ, as we remarked 
before, in that one party on the strength of equality to 
others in ‘a single respect imagines itself to be al- 
together equal, and the other on the strength of in- 
equality in‘ a single respect prefers aclaim toan unequal 
share of everything. The result is that there are only 
two polities of common occurrence in the world, De- 
mocracy and Oligarchy ; for nobility and virtue, whech 
would constitute the basis of an Aristocracy, are the 
attributes of few, while ’the characteristics of De- 
mocracy and Oligarchy are common enough. For 
you will not find a hundred noble or good people 
anywhere ; but there are plenty of rich* and poor all 
the world over. And yet a system constituted abso- 
lutely in all respects according to either the oligar- 
chical or the democratical principle of equality is a 
bad one, as is clear from the issue; for no polity so 
constituted is permanent. The reason is that some 
ill result is sure to meet us at the end as the outcome 
of a primary or initial error ; and there 1s a primary 
error in both these principles. The proper course is 


1 Reading xara tt. 

2 ravra is the reading which has the authority of the mss. and 
is adopted in the translation. 

3 Reading evropo.. 
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then to adopt the principle partly of arithmetical and 
partly of proportional equality. Still there is more Compars. 


stability and less danger of sedition in Democracy tity of De- 
than in Oligarchy. For in an Oligarchy there occur snd0I- 
two forms of seditious disturbance, one among the 
Oligarchs themselves and the other between the 
Oligarchs and the commons; but in a Democracy 
sedition can only take the form of an attack upon the 
Oligarchs who aspire to exclusive power, while no 
sedition worth speaking of ever occurs within the 
ranks of the commons themselves. And finally the 
polity which rests upon the middle class has more 
affinity to Democracy ‘than to Oligarchy, and there is 

no polity among the class we are now considering, 

2.e. with the exception of the best polity, which has a 
character of so much stability as this. 

But as we are investigating the circumstances Czar. II. 
which give rise to seditions and political revolutions, 
we must first ascertain generally their predisposing 
occasions and causes. These’ are practically three in 
number, which must first be roughly distinguished in 
the abstract. We have to ascertain the conditions 
under which people are seditious, the objects which 
they have in view, and thirdly the occasions predis- 
posing them to political disturbances and seditions. 

The principal cause which produces in people The condi- 
more or less of a disposition to revolution must be rournble t 
generally defined as the one of which we have already _—_- 
spoken. For it is the aspiration after equality which 
provokes the commons to sedition when they suppose 

1 Omitting 7. 
* Reading eiot de. 
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that they have a smaller share of political advantages 
although they are the equals of the privileged Few, 
and it is the aspiration after inequality or in other 
words after superiority which provokes the Oligarchs 
to sedition, when they imagine that despite their 
inequality their share of political advantages is not 
greater than that of others but is equal or even 
smaller. This ambition of equality or inequality may 
be either just or unjust; but the fact 7s such as I have 
described, for in the one case it is from a position of 
inferiority that people are encouraged to sedition by 
the hope of equality, and in the other from a position 
of equality by the hope of predominance. 
Such are the conditions under which people be- 
The objects come the authors of sedition. The objects of sedition 
of sedition. 
on the other hand are gain, honour and their oppo- 
sites; for it is sometimes in the effort to avoid dis- 
honour and pecuniary loss or to shield their friends 
from them that people raise seditions in their States. 
Pie enrot The causes and predisposing occasions of political 
ing to = disturbances, which produce in the agents the disposi- 
tion we have described and produce it in reference to 
these objects, are from one point of view seven and from 
another more numerous. Two of these are identical 
with the objects we have already mentioned, although 
they have a different bearing. For gain and honour 
are in this case the causes of our exasperation against 
one another not in the hope of acquiring them for our- 
selves, as in the last case, but from the sight of others 
enjoying either justly or unjustly a larger share of 
them than we do. The other predisposing causes are 
insolence, fear, predominant influence, contempt, the 
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disproportionate increase of some one class in the 
State, and from a different point of view party-spirit, 
neglectfulness, insignificant change and dissimilarity 
of race. 

Taking them in order, we may regard as self-evi- 
dent the effect of insolence and pecuniary gain and 
the sense in which they are causes of sedition. It is 
the insolence and avarice of persons in an official 
position that produce among the citizens factious anta- 
gonism to one another as well as to the political consti- 
tutions which invest these persons with their authority. 
And this avarice is gratified at the expense sometimes 
of private property and at other times of the property 
of the State. 

It is equally easy to discover the effect of honour 
and the sense in which it is a cause of sedition. Se- 
dition is produced by the sense of dishonour done to 
ourselves and by the sight of the honour enjoyed by 
others. But the case is one of injustice when either 
the honour or dishonour is disproportionate, and of 
justice when it is proportionate, to the merit of the 
persons concerned. 

Sedition again is the result of predominant influ- 
ence when the power of an individual or of several 
persons is greater than is consistent with the nature 
of the State and the authority of the governing class, 
as the general result of such a state of things is the 
creation of a monarchical or dynastic form of govern- 
ment. And hence it is the custom in some States, as 
e.g. at Argos and Athens, to resort to ostracism. It is 
better however to prevent in the first instance the 
existence of persons so predominant in a State than 
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first to allow their appearance and subsequently to 
adopt remedial measures. 

Fear is a cause of sedition among persons who 
have been guilty of crime, as they are afraid of pun- 
ishment, and among persons who expect to be the 
victims of crime, as they are anxious to anticipate it. 
An instance of the latter case was the conspiracy of 
the upper classes at Rhodes against the commons, 
having its origin in the legal suits with which they 
were threatened. 

A feeling of contempt leads to sedition and insur- 
rection, e.g. in Oligarchies when the unenfranchised 
members of the State form a majority, as they then 
imagine themselves to be the stronger party, and in 
Democracies when the disorder and anarchy of the 
commons have inspired the rich with contemptuous 
sentiments towards them. Thus at Thebes after the 
battle of Ginophyta the Democracy was ruined by the 
defects of the political administration, and the Demo- 
cracy at Megara by the disorder and anarchy which 
destroyed the superiority of the commons. It was 
the same at Syracuse before the tyranny of Gelon and 
at Rhodes where the Democrats had become con- 
temptible before the rising of the Oligarchs against 
them. 

Yet another cause of political revolutions is the 
disproportionate increase of one class in the State. 
For as a body is composed of various parts, and the 
growth of all the parts must be proportionate, if the 
*symmetry is to be preserved, and, if not, the body is 
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destroyed, as 7s the case when the foot e.g. 1s four 
cubits and the rest of the body only two spans long, 
or sometimes would actually be metamorphosed into 
the form of another animal, if the disproportionate 
growth were not only quantitative but qualitative, so 
a State is composed of various parts, and it often 
happens that there is an imperceptible increase in one 
of these, let us say in the poorer population in Demo- 
cracies or Polities. This may sometimes even be the 
result of accidental circumstances. At Tarentum e.g. 
the defeat and destruction of a large number of the 
upper classes by the lapygians a little subsequently 
to the Persian wars led to the substitution of a 
Democracy for a Polity. At Argos again after the 
destruction of the members of the seventh’ order 
by the Lacedaemonian Cleomenes it was neces- 
sary to admit some of the Periceci or surrounding 
subject population to the citizenship, and at Athens 
the reverses sustained by the army led to a diminu- 
tion in the number of the upper classes, as every 
man whose name appeared on the register was com- 
pelled to serve in the ranks during the Lacedae- 
monian war. And the same result, although not to 
the same extent, occurs in Democracies, where an 
increase in the numbers of the poorer classes or 
in the amount of property possessed by the Few effects 
a revolution to an oligarchical or dynastic form of 
government. 


1 It is impossible to attach any precise or certain meaning to 
the phrase rav ev r7 €B50u7; but the context is in favour of the 
notion that it describes a class of the citizens rather than a time 
or place. 
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Polities may be revolutionized without actual se- 
dition in consequence of party-spirit, as at Heraea 
where the change from suffrage to lot in the appoint- 
ment of the officers of State was due to the prevalent 
habit of electing none but the candidates of a party, 
or in consequence of neglectfulness in allowing the 
admission of persons disloyal to the polity to the 
supreme offices of State, as was the case at Oreos 
where the overthrow of the Oligarchy arose from the 
accession of Heracleodorus to an official position, who 
converted the existing Oligarchy into a Polity and 
afterwards a Democracy. 

Another cause of revolution is insignificant change. 
It happens not infrequently that a great alteration 
has* been imperceptibly wrought in the institutions of 
a State from a failure to observe the insignificant 
steps. In Ambracia e.g. where the property qualifica- 
tion for office was originally small, people eventually 
came to hold office without possessing any property 
qualification at all from the idea that there was no 
difference between a small qualification and none at 
all or that they came to very much the same thing. 

Diversity of race among the citizens is another 
cause of sedition, so long at least as the different 
elements have not been welded together. For it is 
as little possible to create a State in any arbitrary 
period of time as to create it of any arbitrary popula- 
tion. Accordingly the great majority of States to 
which a number of alien colonists have been admitted 
at the time of their foundation or at a later date have 
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been the scenes of ‘violent sedition. Thus the Achae- 
ans who united with the Troezenians for the coloniza- 
tion of Sybaris afterwards attained a numerical supe- 
riority and expelled them from the State ; the result 
of which was the *’curse that fell upon the Sybarites. 
Again, at Thurii the Sybarites quarrelled with their 
fellow-colonists and were expelled for preferring a 
claim to exceptional privileges upon the plea that 
they were the proper lords of the country. And there 
are other similar cases, as at Byzantium, where the 
later colonists being detected in a conspiracy against 
the original citizens were driven out at the point of 
the sword, at Antissa where the Chian exiles who had 
been admitted to the citizenship were expelled in the 
same way, and at Zancle where the citizens were 
themselves expelled by the Samians whom they had 
welcomed within their walls. Again, the Apolloniates 
on the Euxine sea were involved in civil war by 
the admission of a fresh body of settlers, the Syra- 
cusans after the *era of the tyrants were divided 
owing to the aliens and mercenaries upon whom 
they had conferred the citizenship and came to an 
actual pitched battle, and the Amphipolitans were 
expelled almost to a man by the colonists whom they 
had themselves received from Chalcis. 


1 Reading dteoraciacayr. 

2 “The curse that fell upon the Sybarites” was probably the 
destruction of their State B.c. 510, as related by Diodorus xii. 
9, 2 8qq. 

3 By “the era of the tyrants” is meant the Gelonian dynasty. 
It was in B.o. 466 that Thrasybulus, its last member, was driven 
from Syracuse. 
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It sometimes happens too that the cause of sedi- 
tion in States is their localities, when the country is not 
naturally adapted to the existence of a single State. 
We may instance the feuds at Clazomenae between 
the inhabitants of “Chytron and the islanders and at 
Colophon between the Colophonians and the * Notians. 
Nor is there a complete harmony of democratical 
sentiments at Athens; but the inhabitants of the 
Piraeus are more advanced Democrats than the 
population of the city. For as in war the passage 
of streams however small breaks up a regiment, 
so it seems that every distinction in a State is 
a cause of division. The greatest division perhaps is 
that between virtue and vice, the next that between 
wealth and poverty, and there are other divisions 
more or less striking, one of which is the local division 
we have described. 

Clara It is not the objects of sedition that are unim- 
between the portant but the occasions; the objects are always 
the occa- important. And the effects of quite unimportant 
sedition. seditions are serious, when the parties to them are 
the powerful people in the State. It was so at Syra- 
cuse in the olden days when a political revolution 
was the consequence of a quarrel between two youths 


of official rank about a love-affair. In the absence of 


1 Chytron or, as Strabo calls it, Chytrion was on the Ionian 
coast, probably occupying the site of the old Clazomenae, from 
which the inhabitants had withdrawn in the earlier part of the 
5th century B.C. to the island lying opposite to it. Alexander 
the Great united the island-city to the mainland by a mole. 

2 Notion, as appears from Thuc. iii. 34, was the harbour-town 
of Colophon. 
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one of them one of his companions seduced the object 
of his affections, and the aggrieved person in his 
indignation against the offender retaliated by inducing 
his wife to commit adultery. The result was that 
they gradually collected adherents among the mem- 
bers of the governing class until they had arrayed the 
whole body in two opposing factions. It is necessary 
therefore to be on our guard against dangers of this 
kind at their commencement and to put a speedy end 
to the feuds of leading and influential people in the 
State. For it is at the beginning that the mistake 
is committed in these cases, and as the beginning 
according to the proverb is half the whole, 2.e. 23 as 
important as all the rest, it follows that even a small 
mistake at the beginning of any affaer bears the 
same proportion, 2.e. 7s equivalent, to the mistakes 
made at all the other points. It is a general rule 
that feuds among the upper classes involve the State 
as a whole in their effects. This was the case at 
Hestizea subsequently to the Persian wars in conse- 
quence of a dispute between two brothers about* 
their patrimonial estate; for the poorer of the 
two, finding that his brother refused to produce 
the property and the treasure discovered by their 
father, made himself a party among the Democrats, 
and the other being a man of large property, among 
the wealthy class. So too at Delphi it was a dispute 
arising out of a matrimonial question that was the 
beginning of all the subsequent seditions. The bride- 
groom, interpreting as an omen of evil some accidental 


* Reading repi ris rarp@as vopijes. 
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occurrence at the time when he came to fetch his 
bride home, went away without her, and the bride’s 
relations ‘feeling themselves to be insulted threw 
some consecrated property into the flames while he 
was sacrificing and then put him to death for: sacri- 
lege. At Mitylene again it was a feud arising about 
heiresses that proved to be the beginning of a world 
of troubles and more especially of the war with the 
Athenians in which their city was captured by Paches. 
The circumstances were as follows. <A rich citizen 
named Timophanes died leaving two daughters. 
?Dexandros who had been a rejected suitor for them 
on behalf of his sons became the prime mover in 
the feud and, as he was Athenian consul at Mity- 
lene, incited the Athenians to declare war. Again, in 
Phocis it was a quarrel of which an heiress was the 
subject between Mnasias the father of Mneson and 
Euthycrates the father of Onomarchus that proved to 
be the beginning of the Phocian sacred war. And 
lastly the polity of Epidamnus was revolutionized in 
consequence of a marriage engagement. A person 
who had secretly betrothed his daughter to a young 
citizen, being fined by the father of his future son-in- 
law in his official capacity, felt the indignity so acutely 
that he formed an alliance with the unenfranchised 
classes in the State to effect a revolution. 

One cause of revolution in polities, although it 
may equally lead to an -Oligarchy, a Democracy 
or a Polity, is the accession of high repute or 

1 Reading of & ws vBpicOevres. 


2 Dexandros and Mnasias are the forms which have the best 
msg, authority. 
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influence to some particular office or class in the 
State. Thus it was apparently the reputation won by 
the Court of Areopagus in the Persian wars which 
intensified the character of the polity, 2.e. rendered 
at more oligarchical ; and on the other hand the 
sea-faring population by its services in winning 
the victory at Salamis and ‘thereby founding the 
Athenian supremacy, which rested on the command 
of the sea, succeeded in increasing the strength 
of the Democracy. So too at Argos the nobles 
were emboldened by the renown they won in the 
battle fought at Mantineia against the Lacedae- 
monians to attempt the overthrow of the Democracy ; 
at Syracuse the commons, to whom had been due the 
victory in the war with the Athenians, revolutionized 
the existing Polity into a Democracy ; at Chalcis the 
commons after allying themselves with the nobles to 
destroy the tyrant Phoxus proceeded at once to keep 
the control of the polity in their own hands; and 
similarly in Ambracia again the commons after aiding 
the conspirators to expel the tyrant Periander got 
the polity into thelr own power. It is indeed a 
general rule of which we must not lose sight that all 
who have been instrumental in augmenting the power 
of a State, whether private individuals or executive 
officers or tribes or any elass or body whatever, be- 
come a cause of political disturbance, as it happens 
either that there are persons who disturb the peace 
out of envy at the honour paid to these public bene- 
factors or else that they are themselves so much 
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elated by their preeminence as to refuse to acquiesce 
any longer in mere equality. 

Another occasion of political disturbance is when 
the classes that appear antagonistic in the State, viz. 
the rich and the commons, are evenly balanced, and 
there is no ‘middle class or it is extremely small ; for 
if one of the two classes has a great and manifest 
superiority of power, the other is unwilling to undergo 
the risk of a contest. And this is the reason why the 
class distinguished by conspicuous virtue is hardly 
ever guilty of seditious action; they constitute an 


' insignificant minority. 


The modes 
of political 
revolution. 


Such is broadly the state of the case as regards 
the predisposing occasions and causes of sedition and 
revolution in the various polities. But political disturb- 
ance may be effected either by force or by fraud, and 
force may take the form either of initial or of subse- 
quent compulsion. For the fraud as well as the force 
may be of two kinds. It sometimes happens that the 
revolutionary party begins by fraudulently inducing 
the people to consent to a political revolution and after- 
wards employs force to maintain it against their will. 
Thus the Four Hundred during their régime at 
Athens first deceived the people by the pretence that 
the Persian king would supply money for the war 
against the Lacedaemonians and after this false state- 
ment made a protracted effort to maintain the polity 
by force. There are other occasions when persuasion 
is successfully employed at a later stage as well as 
in the first days of a revolution to secure the acqui- 
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escence of the people in the authority of the Govern- 
ment. 

Speaking broadly then of polities in general, we 
may say that these are the causes which have resulted 
in revolutions. We have now to take the various cur. v. 
kinds of polity severally and by the light of the prin- 
ciples at which we have arrived consider the actual 
results in detail. 

The main cause of revolutions in Democracies is eae 

the intemperate conduct of the demagogues who force BN ect 
the propertied class to combine partly by instituting sd nature. 
malicious prosecutions against individuals—for the 
worst enemies are united by a common fear—and 
partly by inciting the masses against them as a body. 
We may see this actually ‘occurring in many cases. 
At Cos e.g. the democracy was revolutionized through 
the appearance of unscrupulous demagogues in the 
State and the consequent combination of the nobles. 
“At Rhodes the demagogues were in the habit of 
supplying the people with fees for their attendance in 
the public Assembly and the Courts of Law and of 
preventing the payment of dues to the trierarchs, so 
that they were compelled by fear of the lawsuits with 
which they were threatened by thew creditors to 
form a conspiracy and abolish the Democracy. It 
was the fault of the demagogues again that the 
Democracy of Heracleia was abolished immediately 
after the foundation of the colony ; for the nobles 
fled one after another from the oppression to which 
they were subjected, until at a later date the exiles 

1 Omitting otras. 
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collected in a body, returned home and abolished the 
Democracy. It was much in the same way that the 
Democracy at Megara was overthrown. The dema- 
gogues in order to have an opportunity of confisca- 
tion ejected large numbers of the nobles from the 
State, until they had swelled the ranks of the exiles 
to such an extent that they returned home, conquered 
the Democrats in a pitched battle and established 
the Oligarchy. The same was the case at Cyme 
with the Democracy overthrown by Thrasymachus. 
And if we look at the generality of other States, 
we may discover the same characteristics in their 
revolutions. The demagogues drive the nobles to 
combine sometimes by direct oppression in the 
hope of currying favour with the people, whether 
they make an actual re-distribution of their proper- 
ties among the lower orders or cripple their Incomes 
by heavy public burdens, and at other times by vexa- 
tious prosecutions intended to afford an opportunity 
of confiscating the possessions of the wealthy. 

It usually happened in ancient times, whenever the 
functions of demagogue and general were united in 
the same person, that Democracies were revolutionized 
into Tyrannies. The great majority of ancient tyrants 
had been demagogues. The reason why this was the 
case in those days and is not so now is that the dema- 
gogues of that age belonged to the class of active 
generals, as at that early date there were no practised 
rhetoricians to become popular leaders, whereas in 
our own day, when Rhetoric has become so im- 
portant, it is able speakers who play the part of 
demagogues, and their ignorance of military matters 
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prevents them from attempting to seize supreme 
power, although there may have been some trifling 
exceptions to this rule. One reason for the creation 
of Tyrannies in former times rather than in our own 
day was the importance of the official positions in- 
trusted to individuals. Thus at Miletus a Tyranny 
was the outcome of the Presidency owing to the wide 
and important jurisdiction of the President’. Another 
reason is that, as States were not large in those days, 
and the people lived in the country busily engaged in 
their occupations, the popular leaders, whenever they 
were men of military genius, attempted to make them- 
selves tyrants. They were enabled to do so in all cases 
by possessing the confidence of the commons, the 
ground of this confidence being their detestation of 
the wealthy classes. This was the case at Athens 
with Pisistratus in consequence of his feud with the 
wealthy landed proprietors of the plain, with Thea- 
genes at Megara after his slaughter of the live stock 
of the wealthy whom he found encroaching upon the 
pasture-land by the river, and with Dionysius who was 
elevated tothe tyranny as a reward for his accusation of 
Daphnaeus and the propertied class, because his hostility 
to them won him confidence as a friend of the people. 

Yet another species of revolution is from the tra- 
ditional to the most modern form of Democracy. 
Where the offices of State are elective, but there is no 
requisite property qualification, and the election is in 
the hands of the commons, candidates who are eager 
for office go so far in their desire of popularity 


1 The mpvraus or President was, as Susemihl thinks, the 
highest officer of State in republican Miletus. 
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as to invest the commons with an authority superior 
even to the laws. The means of preventing or at least 
mnitigating this evil would be to place the appointment 
of the executive officers in the hands of the tribes 
instead of the whole body of commons. 

The causes which I have specified are practically 
productive of all the various revolutions in Democracies. 

Revolutions in Oligarchies on the other hand 
generally assume two most conspicuous forms. 

The first is the case where the Oligarchs oppress 
the masses. For any champion of the people is good 
enough at such a time, especially when it happens 
that the leader is taken from the ranks of the Oli- 
garchs themselves, like Lygdamis at Naxos who sub- 
sequently made himself tyrant of the Naxians. 

But secondly when the sedition arises among the 
actual’ Oligarchs, it may take a variety of forms. 

Sometimes the destruction of the polity is effected 
by persons who are members of the propertied class, 
although not of the official body, when the honours of 
State are in the hands of a narrow clique. This has 
been the case at Massalia, at Istros, at Heracleia and in 
other States where the members of the propertied class 
who were excluded from office kept up an agitation 
until first the elder and at a later date the younger 
brothers obtained admission. It must be explained that 
there are some States in which a father and a son and 
others in which an elder and a younger brother are not 
allowed to hold office simultaneously. And while at 
Massalia the ’Oligarchy assumed more the character of 
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a Polity, at Istros it ended eventually in a Democracy 
and at Heracleia was transferred from the hands of a 
smaller body to a body of Six Hundred. Again, the 
revolution of the Oligarchy at Cnidos was due to an 
internal quarrel among the nobles arising from the fact 
that the admission to office was confined to a few per- 
sons and, as has been said, if a father was a member of 
the official class, the son was excluded, and if there 
were several brothers in a family, it was only the eldest 
who was admitted. For the commons seizing the oppor- 
tunity of these feuds and finding a champion in the 
ranks of the nobles rose in insurrection and overcame 
the Oligarchs ; for a house divided against itself can 
never stand. It was the same at Erythrae with the 
Oligarchy of the Basilidae in olden times. The strict 
limitation of the official class, despite the wise admi- 
nistration of the persons who possessed political privi- 
leges, produced such a feeling of indignation in the 
commons that they revolutionized the polity. 

Another occasion of disturbance in Oligarchies 
arising within the oligarchical body itself is when 
personal rivalry induces the Oligarchs to assume the 
réle of demagogues. But this demagogy may take 
two forms. It may be within the oligarchical body 
itself. The appearance of a demagogue is possible 
even in a narrow clique of Oligarchs. Thus it was 
within the ranks of the Thirty at Athens that the 
party of Charicles rose to power by courting like de- 
magogues the other members of the Thirty, and it was 
within the ranks of the Four Hundred that the party 
of Phrynichus rose to power in the same manner. It 
may be the mob on the other hand to whom the 
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members of the Oligarchy pay court, as at Larisa 
where the Guardians of the citizens were always 
toadying the mob upon whom they were dependent 
for election. This is liable to occur in any Oligarchy 
where it is not the class from which the officers of State 
are taken that constitutes the body of electors but, 
while eligibility to office is conditional upon a high 
property qualification or upon membership in a poli- 
tical club, the electing body consists of the heavy-. 
armed soldiers or of the whole body of commons, as 
was long the case at Abydos. It is the same where 
the Courts of Law are not constituted of members of 
the governing class. The result of the court paid to 
the people in order to secure favourable verdicts is a 
revolution of the polity, as actually happened at Hera- 
cleia upon the Pontus. Another occasion of revolu- 
tion is when an effort is made by a certain party to 
narrow the Oligarchy still further, as the advocates of 
equality amongall the membersof the oligarchical body 
are then obliged to invite the assistance of the commons. 

Again, revolutions occur in an Oligarchy when 
some of the Oligarchs have wasted all their private 
means in riotous living, as in this case they are eager 
for mnovation and either affect a Tyranny themselves 
or set up somebody else as tyrant. It was thus that 
Hipparinus helped to place Dionysius on the throne 
of Syracuse, that at Amphipolis a man named Cleoti- 
mus introduced the Chalcidian settlers and upon their 
arrival arrayed them in opposition to the rich, and 
that at A¢gina the person who conducted the negocia- 
tion with Chares attempted for a similar reason to 
effect a revolution of the polity. The spendthrifts in 
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question sometimes make a direct’ attempt at political 
innovation and at other times plunder the Treasury ; 
and in the latter case the result is that an attack is 
made upon the Government either by the offenders, 
if ut offers a resistance to their proceedings, or, tf vt ts 
Savourable to them, by the opponents of their malver- 
sation, as was the case at Apollonia upon the Pontus. 

*Another occasion of seditions arising within the 
oligarchical body itself is when some of the actual 
Oligarchs suffer a repulse at the hands of others or are 
the victims of party violence in matrimonial or legal 
cases. We may instance as the results of a matri- 
monial question the seditious disturbances which have 
been already described as well as the overthrow of 
the Oligarchy of the Knights at Eretria by Diagoras in 
consequence of the wrong done him in an affair of 
marriage. A judicial sentence was the motive cause 
of the sedition at Heracleia and at Thebes, where 
EKuetion* in the one case and Archias in the other were 
subjected on a charge of adultery to a punishment 
which no doubt was merited but was prompted 
by a spirit of factious partisanship; for their enemies 
carried the vindictiveness of rivalry to such an extent 
as to have them confined in open market in the pillory. 

It has frequently happened too that the over-des- 
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potic character of Oligarchies has led to their over- 
throw by exciting a sentiment of indignation in the 
breasts of some members of the governing class. 
Such was the case of the oligarchies in Cnidos and 
Chios. 

But where harmony prevails among the Oligarchs 
an Oligarchy is not easily destroyed’. This we may 
infer from the case of the Pharsalian polity in which 
the Oligarchs, although they form only a small mi- 
nority of the population, are able to retain authority 
over the Many by being on good terms among them- 
selves. 

Oligarchies are sometimes destroyed on the other 
hand by the creation of a second Oligarchy within the 
first ; and this is liable to occur when the entire govern- 
ing class is numerically small, and yet the highest offices 
of State are not open to all the members of this small 
body. Such was once the case at Elis where the polity 
was in the hands of a Few, and it was only a small 
fraction of the Few who were admitted to the Senate, 
as the Senators who were always ninety in number 
held office for life and the method of election was 
dynastic, z.e. characteristic of a narrow Oligarchy, 
and similar to the election of the Senate at Lace- 
daemon. 

A revolution in an Oligarchy” may take place in 
time either of war or of peace. The occasion in the 
former case is sometimes that the Oligarchs from 
distrust of the commons are obliged to employ merce- 
nary troops, and thus the individual in whose hands 
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they place the command not infrequently makes him- 
self tyrant like Timophanes at Corinth or, if there are 
several commanders, they found a dynastic ygovern- 
ment in their own interest, and at other times that 
the fear of this induces the Oligarchs to admit the 
masses to full political privileges, as they cannot dis- 
pense with the assistance of the commons. The cir- 
cumstances in which an Oligarchy is revolutionized 
in time of peace are when the inutual distrustfulness 
of the Oligarchs is so great that they put the police of 
the city into the hands of mercenary troops and an 
arbiter between the factions who sometimes succeeds 
in making himself master of both, as happened in 
‘the case of Simus at Larisa during the reign of the 
Aleuadae and at Abydos in the era of the political 
clubs, among which the club of I[phiades was one. 

Lastly, accidental circumstances may be the cause 
of revolutions whether in the so-called Polity or in 
Oligarchies, i.e. in all governments where a certain 
property assessment is requisite for the Council, the 
Courts of Law and the offices? of State. If we take 
e.g. the property qualification originally fixed with 
reference to existing conditions, admitting a Few only 
in an Oligarchy and the middle class in a Polity to the 
enjoyment of political privileges, it often happens that 
a season of prosperity due to long-continued peace 
or some other fortunate circumstance multiplies so 
greatly the value of the same estates as to admit the 
entire body of citizens to full privileges, sometimes 
gradually by a slow and imperceptible process of re- 
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volution and at other times with an excessive ra- 
pidity. 
We have now enumerated the causes of revolutions 
and seditions in Oligarchies. It is to be observed as 
a general rule applicable both to Democracies and 
Oligarchies that they are sometimes altered not to the 
antagonistic polities but to other polities of the same 
kind, e.g. from the restricted forms of Democracy and 
Oligarchy to the absolute forms and vice versa. 
Crap. VIL. Coming to Aristocracies, we find that one cause of 
Revolutions sedition is the limitation in the number of persons 


cracies. |, admitted to the honours of State, a cause which has 
1e1r causes 


and ocea- heen already described as an element of disturbance in 
p.388. QOligarchies. (For an Aristocracy itself is in a certain 
sense an Oligarchy, as in both the ruling class is nu- 
merically limited. But the ground of the limitation 

is different; in fact it is only in appearance that Aris- 
tocracy, a8 being so limited, is an Oligarchy’.) This 

cause of political disturbance is necessarily most 
operative when there is a considerable? body of un- 
privileged persons within the State who have a proud 
feeling that they are the equals® of the privileged 

class in virtue, like the so-called Partheniae at Lace- 
daemon on the strength of their descent from the 
Peers‘ or fully enfranchised citizens; for the Parthe- 

niae were detected in a conspiracy and sent away out 

of the country to be the colonists of Tarentum. Again, 
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sedition ts apt to occur when a stigma is put upon 
persons of consequence who are fully the equals ofany 
citizen in virtue by other citizens who hold a position 
of greater dignity, as e.g. upon Lysander by the Lace- 
daemonian kings. Other occasions of sedition in an 
Arwstocracy are when there is an individual of strong 
character who is excluded from the honours of State like 
Cinadon the author of the conspiracy and insurrection 
against the Spartiates in the reign of Agesilaus, or again 
when there is excessive poverty on one side and exces- 
sive wealth on the other within the State—a condition 
of things which is especially incident to warlike times 
and actually occurred at Lacedaemon about the time 
of the Messenian war, ‘as appears from the poem of 
Tyrtaeus called Eunomia (Good Order); for it was 
under pressure of the war that a certain number of 
the citizens demanded a re-distribution of the soil— 
or lastly if there is an individual already powerful and 
capable of extending his power, who heads a sedition 
in the hope of making himself monarch, as according 
to the popular view was the case of Pausanias the 
commander-in-chief in the Persian war at Lacedaemon 
and of Annon at Carthage. 

But the main cause of the dissolution of Polities 
and Aristocracies alike is a deviation from their 
proper principles of justice in the constitution of the 
polity itself. Its origin is the unsuccessful fusion of 
the democratical and oligarchical elements in the 
Polity and of these elements with virtue added 
in the Aristocracy, but especially of the first two, 
as it is a fusion of these elements only that 
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is attempted in the majority of so-called Aristo- 
cracies as well as in Polities. For the difference 
between <Aristocracies and Polities in the limited 
sense of the word and the reason why the latter 
are more permanent than the former is that all 
constitutions of the kind we are considering which 
incline to Oligarchy are called Aristocracies, while 
those which incline to popular government are called 
Polities. And thus the comparative stability of all 
such Polities is due to the fact that in them the nu- 
merical majority have the upper hand, and they are 
sooner satisfied with mere equality, while the proper- 
tied class, if invested with superiority by the political 
constitution, is eager to display an insolent and aggres- 
sive spirit. It is a general rule however that, whatever 
may be the bias of a polity, it is in that direction that 
it is usually revolutionized, as the two parties in the 
State, the rich and the poor, respectively extend their 
power, viz. Polity in the direction of Democracy and 
Aristocracy in the direction of Oligarchy. It may 
happen on the other hand that these polities are revo- 
lutionized to their opposites, viz. Aristocracy to De- 
mocracy, when the poorer classes feeling aggrieved 
effect a violent circumvolution of the government, 
and Polity to Oligarchy. For the only conditions. of 
permanence are proportional equality and security 
of rights. There was an instance of a polity being 
changed to its opposite at Thurii where the excessive 
amount of the property assessment requisite for office 
led to its reduction and to an increase in the number 
of the official boards, and the illegal acquisition of the 
entire soil by the nobles—an encroachment facilitated 
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by the excessively oligarchical character of the Polity 
resulted in the commons who had been disciplined 
in the war getting the upper hand of the Guards or 
military force maintained by the Oligarchs and never 
resting until a surrender had been made by all who 
were in actual possession of an exorbitant amount of 
land. Another cause of revolution is that the ten- 
dency of all aristocratical polities to be oligarchical 
affords the nobles an opportunity of self-aggrandise- 
ment. At Lacedaemon e.g. the wealth of the country 
is gradually falling into the hands of a Few, and the 
nobles enjoy a greater freedom of action and especially 
of matrimonial alliance. And while we are upon this 
point, it was the marriage connexion’ with Dionysius, 
we may remark, that led to the destruction of the 
Locrian State ; which would never have happened ina 
Democracy or in an Aristocracy where there was a suc- 
cessful fusion of the different elements. 

But an imperceptible revolution in Aristocracies is 
effected principally by a gradual process of dissolution. 
It is a remark which has been already made im this 
work, as applicable to all forms of polity generally 
that insignificant change is one cause of revolutions. 
For no sooner has some one constitutional point been 
surrendered than it is easier to introduce another 
slightly more important innovation, and so on until 
an innovation has been effected in the whole existing 


1 One of the wives of the elder Dionysius was Doris a native 
of the Epizephyrian Locri. It was this connexion that led the 
younger Dionysius upon his expulsion from Syracuse B.o. 356 to 
flec to Locri, where he was generously received and requited the 
hospitality of the citizens by making himself their tyrant. 
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system. This was the case with the polity at Thurii 
among others. There was a law there that nobody 
should be general a second time except after an 
interval of five years. Upon this some of the younger 
generation, who had displayed military talents and 
were in the enjoyment of a high popularity among 
the masses’, in contempt of the executive authorities 
and in the expectation of an easy success began by 
making an attempt to abrogate this law so as to allow 
the same people to be generals continuously, as they 
saw that the commons would be only too glad to vote 
forthem. The officers appointed to watch innovations 
in the laws, the Councillors as they were called, al- 
though eager at first to resist the proposition, were 
prevailed upon to acquiesce in it under the impression 
that the young citizens, if they succeeded in altering 
this law, would leave the rest of the polity undisturbed ; 
but at a later date their desire to prevent further 
innovation proved absolutely ineffectual, and the entire 
system of the polity was revolutionized to a dynastic 
government in the hands of the party who had origi- 
nated the revolution. 

Polities generally are liable to dissolution not only 
from within but from without, when there is a State 
having an antagonistic polity either near to them or 
distant but possessed of considerable power. This is 
a truth that was continually verified in the case of the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians, the former of whom 
abolished the Oligarchies and the latter the Democra- 
cies wherever they found them. 
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The origins of revolutions and seditions in polities 
have now practically been described. We have next a VIII. 
to discuss the means of preserving polities both gene- servatvesot 
rally and individually. 

It is evident at the outset that, as we know the 
means of destruction in the different polities, we know 
also the means of their preservation; for opposite 
effects are produced by opposite causes, and destruc- 
tion is the opposite of preservation. 

In any polity, in which a successful fusion of various 
elements has been achieved, we ought above everything 
to be on our guard against illegality and especially to 
take precautions against insignificant steps in this 
direction. ‘For illegality is imperceptibly admitted 
into States and brings them to ruin, as small expenses 
frequently incurred are the ruin of properties. The 
reason why the deception’ is not observed is that 
it does not take place all at once ; for the judgment 
is deluded by petty acts of illegality according to the 
sophistical argument that if every part is small, so is 
the whole. But although there is one sense in which 
this is true, there is another in which it is false. The 
truth is that the whole or the sum total is not small 
but is only composed of small parts. 

We must be on our guard then in the first place 
against this beginning of revolution, and secondly 
we must put no trust in the measures concocted 
as artifices to impose upon the masses, as they are 
proved by experience to be failures. What we 
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understand by political artifices has been already 
described. 

Further, it is to be observed that there are some 
polities, not only Aristocracies but even Oligarchies, 
which owe their permanence not to the stability of 
the polities in themselves but to the good terms on 
which the persons in official positions live with the 
citizens who do not enjoy political privileges as well 
as with the members of the governing class, in that 
they abstain from all oppression of the unprivileged 
body, admit to full political privileges the members of 
it who show a capacity for command and never wound 
the honour of the ambitious spirits on the one hand 
or injure the pecuniary interests of the Many on the 
other, while in all their relations to one another and 
to the members of the privileged body generally they 
display a true democratical spirit. For the principle 
of equality, which it is the ambition of the popular 
party to realize in the case of the masses, is not only 
just but actually advantageous in the case of the Peers 
or privileged class in an Oligarchy or Aristocracy. 
And from this it follows that, if there is a considerable 
number of members of the governing class, there are 
not a few popular institutions which are advantageous, 
one such being the limitation of the tenure of office 
to a period of six months as a means of admitting all 
the Peers in turn to an official position. For the 
Peers in virtue of their equality form a sort of De- 
mocracy among themselves, and it is thus that dema- 
gogues often make their appearance among them, as 
has been already remarked. Another advantage of a 
system of short tenure is that there is not the same 
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danger of Oligarchies and Aristocracies being merged 
in Dynasties. For abuse of power on the part of the 
officers of State is not so easy where the tenure of 
office is limited as where it is long, as it is the long 
tenure which in Oligarchies and Democracies is a 
cause of the establishment of Tyrannies. For the 
attempt to seize tyrannical power is made either by 
the most influential individuals in the two polities, 
viz. by the demagogues in the one case and the 
Dynasts or most powerful Oligarchs in the other, or 
else by persons holding the highest official positions, 
whenever the system is one of long tenure. 

Again, polities are preserved not only by their re- 
moteness from destructive agencies but in some cases 
by their very proximity to them, as fear induces the 
citizens to keep a stricter control upon the polity. It 
is proper therefore for the friends of the political 
constitution to suggest alarms, that the citizens may 
be on their guard instead of neglecting the defence of 
the polity like a watch in the night, and to bring 
what is far off home to them. 

And further, an effort should be made by legal 
regulations among other means to keep a watch upon 
the rivalries and feuds of the upper classes before’ the 
infection has actually spread to those who at present 
stand outside the rivalry, as it is not in the power of 
any ordinary person but requires the ability of a 
statesman to discern the evil at its commencement. 

As a precaution against the revolution from an 
Oligarchy or Polity which is occasioned by the property 
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assessment when there is a large influx of money while 
the assessment requisite for office remains unchanged, 
it is well to revise by comparison with the former 
assessment the total amount of assessed property in 
the State, either annually’, wherever there is an an- 
nual assessment of property, or in larger States at in- 
tervals of three or five years and, if the total amount 
of assessed property is many times larger or smaller 
than the last by which the assessments of individuals 
for political purposes were regulated, to fix according 
to legal rule an increase or diminution of these assess- 
ments, an increase corresponding to the multiplica- 
tion of the total value, if it has risen, and a correspond- 
ing diminution and reduction, if it has fallen. For in 
Polities and Oligarchies, if there is no reduction of 
the requisite assessment from time to time, an Ol- 
garchy in the one case and a Dynasty in the other is 
the result, while if there is no increase, a Polity 1s 
converted into a Democracy and an Oligarchy into a 
Polity or Democracy. 

It is a rule equally applicable to Democracy, Oli- 
garchy and all other constitutional governments not 
to invest any individual with an excessive and dispro- 
portionate authority but to aim at assigning unim- 
portant honours of long duration rather than high 
honours with rapid change—for high honour has a 
corrupting influence, and ’as the saying is 

“Not everyone is equal to good fortune,” 
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or at least, if this is impossible, not to assign all these 
honours at once and afterwards revoke them all at 
once, but to proceed gradually and to try, if cir- 
cumstances are favourable, so to use the regulating’ 
influence of the laws that no citizen may appear who 
is vastly superior to the rest in the number of his 
chentéle or the amount of his wealth or, failing this, 
to banish his supporters from the land. 

Again, as one cause of revolutions is to be found 
in the private lives of the citizens, it is proper to 
create certain officers in the State whose province it 
is to have supervision over all who by their manner of 
life exercise a prejudicial influence upon the polity, 
viz. upon the Democracy, if the polity is democratical, 
upon the Oligarchy, if it is oligarchical, and similarly 
in each of the remaining polities. 

And further, the same reason, viz. the danger of 
unconstitutional conduct, will justify precautions a- 
gainst any class or order in the State which in the 
vicissitudes of human fortune is at the time in the 
enjoyment of remarkable prosperity. A certain safe- 
guard against this danger is to be found in always en- 
trusting the conduct of business as well as the official 
positions to the antagonistic elements in the State 
—I refer to the antagonism between the respectable 
classes and the masses or between the poor and the 
rich—or in endeavouring either to effect a fusion of 
the poorer and richer population or else to increase 
the strength of the middle class, as it is this class 
which composes all such feuds as arise from a sense 
of inequality. 
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But the chief requisite in any polity is that the 
system of the laws and the general administration 
should be so ordered as to afford the officers of State 
no opportunity of personal gain. This is a point to 
be especially observed in oligarchical polities. For it 
is not so much exclusion from office that excites a 
feeling of indignation in the Many, who are actually 
thankful if they are allowed leisure to attend to 
their own business, as the idea that the officers of 
State appropriate the public money. When this 
is the case, they feel a double annoyance in being 
excluded both from the honours and from the gains 
of State. The only possible means of combining 
Democracy and Aristocracy is by a system in which 
official gain is impossible, as this is the only way of 
satisfying equally the wants of the upper classes and of 
the commons. For while universal eligibility to office 
is a characteristic of Democracy, it is a characteristic 
of Aristocracy that all official positions are in the hands 
of the upper classes. But this latter condition will 
be realized whenever office affords no opportunity of 
gain, as the poor having no prospect of gain will not 
be desirous of office but will prefer to attend to their 
own business, while the rich will be capable of holding 
office, as having money enough of their own to do 
without the public money. The result will be that, 
while the poor will acquire wealth by devoting them- 
selves to their occupations, the upper classes will not 
be subjected to the rule of persons who possess no 
special qualifications ; and both will be satisfied. Now 
as a means of preventing malversation of the public 
money, it may be suggested that the transference of 
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the State chest from one set of officers to another 
should take place in the presence of the whole body 
of citizens, and that copies of the accounts should be 
deposited with the different clans, companies and 
tribes. Purity of administration on the other hand 
should be encouraged by the institution of public 
honours as the reward of officers who preserve a 
blameless reputation. 

Again, it is right in Democracies to spare the rich 
by abstaining! not only from confiscation of their 
estates but even from confiscation of the produce, 
which imperceptibly occurs in some polities. It 
is better to go so far as to prohibit them, even if 
they are inclined, from undertaking expensive but 
useless public services, such as the maintenance of 
choruses, the superintendence of torch-races and the 
like. In an Oligarchy on the other hand it is right 
that especial attention should be devoted to the poor, 
that all such offices as afford an opportunity of profit 
should be assigned to them, that heavier fines should 
be inflicted upon the rich for msolence to the poor 
than for insolence to the members of their own class, 
that inheritances should descend not by bequest but 
by entail and that the same person should not suc- 
ceed to more than one, for so there will be a greater 
equality of properties and a larger number of the poor 
will be placed im a condition of affluence. It is ex- 
pedient in Democracy and Oligarchy alike to allow 
either equality or precedence in all respects except 
political power to the class that has a smaller inte- 
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rest in the polity* in question, viz. in a Democracy to 
the rich and in an Oligarchy to the poor, except in 
the case of all the supreme offices in the polity, and 
to place these on the contrary in the hands of the 
privileged class either exclusively or so that they may 
form a majority of the official body. 

There are three qualifications requisite in all who 
are to hold the supreme offices of State, viz. firstly 
loyalty to the established polity, secondly the greatest 
capacity for the duties of their office, and thirdly the 
virtue and justice appropriate to the polity whatever 
it may be; for if the idea of justice is not the same in 
all polities, it necessarily follows that there are different 
kinds of practical justice. A difficulty arises however 
as to the principle of selection’ in any case where these 
desiderata are not all found in the same individual. 
Suppose e.g. that A is an able general but a person of 
bad character and an enemy of the polity, while B is 
just and loyal to the polity, but a bad general, how is 
the selection to be made? It would seem that the 
right course is to have regard to two points, viz. which 
is the qualification possessed in a larger and which in 
a smaller measure by the generality of men. Thus 
while in a case of generalship regard should be paid 
to experience rather than to virtue, as people have 
generally a smaller share of strategical skill than of 
respectability, in an office of police or of the treasury 
the opposite’ should be the case, as it demands a 
higher degree of virtue than is possessed by ordinary 
people, but the requisite knowledge is common to all. 
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It is possible however to raise the question : Granted 
the existence of capacity !and loyalty to the polity, 
what is the need of virtue? The first two qualities 
alone will satisfy all purposes. The answer is that 
people who possess them both may yet be deficient 
in self-control and that thus, as there are persons who 
with the requisite knowledge and self-love do not 
advance their own interests, so there may well be 
persons who stand in this relation to the State. 

It may be said generally that all the legislative 
enactments, which we describe as beneficial to polities, 
tend to their preservation, and especially the most 
important principle so often mentioned, viz. that care 
shall be taken to ensure that the part of the popula- 
tion which is favourable to the polity shall be stronger 
than the part which is not. 

But in addition to all these precautions there ig The value 
one point of which we never should lose sight, although 
it is in fact left out of sight in the perverted forms of 
polity, I refer to the proper mean. For there are 
many apparently popular or oligarchical measures 
which are the ruin of Oligarchies or Democracies. 
But people who suppose that this eszstence upon an 
oligarchical or democratical line of polity is the one 
and only virtue carry it to an excess. They do not 
see that, as there may be a nose which deviates from 
the ideal straightness towards the aquiline or the 
snub, but still remains beautiful and fair to view, and 
yet, if you still further intensify and exaggerate these 
tendencies, you will first sacrifice the due proportion 
of the feature and, as you proceed, will eventually 
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make it cease to look like a nose at all from the pro- 
minence of one and the deficiency of the other of these 
opposite characteristics, v=. aguilineness and snubness, 
‘and as the same is true of any other feature, so too 
this is equally the case with polities. An Oligarchy 
or Democracy may be tolerably good, although they 
are departures from the ideally best system; but if 
you still further intensify either, you will begin by 
impairing the polity in question and will end by 
making it cease to be a polity at all. Accordingly the 
legislator or statesman must not be unacquainted with 
the character of the democratical measures which tend 
to preserve or destroy a Democracy or of the oligar- 
chical measures which tend to preserve or destroy an 
Oligarchy. For neither Democracy nor Oligarchy 
can exist and endure unless it includes the rich and 
the masses. An equalization of property, if once 
introduced, necessarily involves an entire change of 
polity. We conclude then that the destructive agency 
of extreme laws, whether extremely oligarchical or 
extremely democratical, issues in the destruction of 
these polities. It is in this respect that an error is 
made in Democracies and Oligarchies alike. It is 
made in Democracies, where the power of the masses 
is superior to the laws, by the demagogues who divide 
the State into two hostile camps by their perpetual 
antagonism to the rich. They ought properly to adopt 
an exactly contrary line, always affecting to be the 
advocates of the rich. Similarly in an Oligarchy the 
true Oligarchs should affect to advocate the cause of 
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the commons, and the oaths they take should be ex- 
actly the opposite of those now in vogue. Instead of 
swearing as they do now in some Oligarchies “I will 
be a foe of the commons and will devise whatsoever 
ill I may against them,” they should take or pretend 
to take a precisely opposite view, emphasizing in their 
oaths the pledge “I will do the commons no wrong.” 

But the greatest safeguard for the permanence #ducation 
of any polity, greater than any we have hitherto five 
mentioned, is one which is universally disregarded 
at present, viz. the education of the citizens in the 
spirit of the polity. For the wisest of laws, although 
ratified by the consentient voice of the whole civic 
body, are of no avail unless the citizens are trained 
by habit and education in the lines of the polity, i-e. 
democratically, if the laws are democratical, and oli- 
garchically, if they are oligarchical. For the same’ 
intemperance which is found in an individual may be 
equally found in a State. But an education conduct- 
ed in the spirit of the polity does not imply the per- 
formance of such actions as are agreeable to the 
friends of Oligarchy or Democracy, but of such as will 
facilitate an oligarchical or democratical administra- 
tion. The actual fact however is that in Oligarchies 
the sons of the ruling class live in luxury, while the 
sons of the poor are subjected to a severe and labori- 
ous discipline which tends to produce in them at once 
the desire and the capacity for revolution, and in such 
Democracies as are considered to exemplify the most 
pronouncedly democratical character the state of 
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things is just the contrary of their true interest. The 
reason in the last case is the erroneous conception of 
liberty. For there are two things which are popularly 
regarded as the determining characteristics of Demo- 
cracy, viz. the supremacy of the numerical majority 
and personal liberty. For it is assumed that justice 
is equality, that equality consists in the supremacy of 
the will of the masses, and that it is a characteristic of 
liberty’ that every citizen acts as he chooses, The 
result is that in this kind of Democracy each indivi- 
dual lives as he chooses or in the language of Euripi- 
des® “as he likes it.” This however is a serious mis- 
take; for the citizens should live and live gladly in 
the spirit of the polaty, as such a life ought not to be 
regarded as a bondage but rather as a means of pre- 
servation. 

Such then are broadly the various causes of revolu- 
tion and destruction as well as the means of preserva- 
tion and permanence in polities. It remains to discuss 
the natural destructives and preservatives of Monarchy. 

The actual history of kingly and tyrannical forms 
of government is much the same as our description of 
constitutional polities. For while Kingshipcorresponds 
to Aristocracy, Tyranny is a compound of the extreme 
form of Oligarchy and Democracy and is thus of all 
governments the most prejudicial to the subjects, as 
being composed of two evils and containing in itself 
the perversions and errors of both these polities. 

The very origins of these two forms of monarchical 
government are precisely opposite. Whereas Kingship 
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is instituted for the protection of the better classes 
against’ the commons, and a king is appointed from 
among the members of the better classes on the 
ground of his personal superiority in virtue or actions 
which result from virtue or of the superiority of a 
virtuous race, the tyrant is taken from the mass of The origin 
the commons to act against the nobles and to protect nies. 
the commons from injury at their hands. This is a 
truth which is evident from the facts of History. It is 
an almost universal rule that persons who have suc- 
ceeded in making themselves tyrants have been ex- 
demagogues, who had won the confidence of the 
people by abuse of the nobles. Some Tyrannies were 
established in this way, 7.e. in the person of dema- 
gogues, from the time when States had attained con- 
siderable dimensions, others at an earlier date in 
the person of kings who exceeded their hereditary 
privileges and aspired to a more despotic authority, 
others again in the person of citizens elected to the 
supreme offices of State, as it was the ancient custom 
of the commons in different States to allow a long 
term of office to the civil and religious magistrates, 
and others finally as the outcome of Oligarchies by 
the election of an individual with supreme power to 
the highest offices of State. In all these cases it was 
no difficult matter for the individuals in question to 
effect their object, if they had but the will, as the 
power was already theirs in their kingly authority or 
high official status. It was thus that Pheidon at 
Argos and others made themselves tyrants on the 
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basis of an existing Kingship, that the Ionian tyrants 
and Phalaris rose from high honours of State, that 
Panaetius at Leontini, Cypselus at Corinth, Pisistratus 
at Athens, Dionysius at Syracuse and others in the 
same manner rose from the position of demagogues. 
But to resume: Kingship, as we said, so far corre- 
sponds in principle to Aristocracy as it is based upon 
merit, whether upon the virtue of an individual or of 
a family, or upon public services or upon the combi- 
nation of these with power. For it was in virtue of 
services they had rendered or were capable of render- 
ing to their States or races that people in all cases 
attained regal dignity, whether by having defended 
them from subjugation on the field of battle like 
Codrus, or by having liberated them from slavery like 
Cyrus, or as founders of the State or conquerors of 
new territory like the kings of the Lacedaemonians, 
Macedonians and Molossians. 

In theory the king is a guardian appointed to pro- 
tect the propertied class on the one hand from spolia- 
tion and the commons on the other from insolence, 
Tyranny on the contrary, as has been frequently re- 
marked, is absolutely regardless of the public weal, 
except so far as it subserves the personal interest of 
the tyrant. And while the object of the tyrant is 
pleasure, that of the king is moral elevation. It is 
thus that the tyrant is distinguished by the ambition 
of ‘exorbitant gain, but the king by that of extrava- 
gant distinction, and that, while the body-guard of the 
latter consists of citizens, that of the former is ex- 
clusively composed of mercenaries. 
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It is evident that Tyranny combines in itself the the vices of 

evils both of Democracy and of Oligarchy. It borrows °""""™” 
from Oligarchy jirstly the pursuit of wealth as its 
summum bonum—for it is only wealth that enables 
the tyrant to maintain his body-guard and gratify his 
luxurious tastes—and secondly its absolute distrust of 
the masses which leads to a general seizure of arms and 
to other measures equally characteristic of Oligarchy 
and Tyranny, such as the oppression of the common 
people, their banishment from the city and distribu- 
tion through different parts of the country. It bor- 
rows from Democracy its hostility to the upper classes, 
so that the tyrant makes away with them by secret and 
open measures and banishes them from the State as 
rivals and obstacles to his authority. For it really is 
the case that they are the authors of conspiracies 
against tyrants from their desire in some cases of 
personal rule and in others of deliverance from slavery. 
It was this feeling that prompted the counsel of Peri- 
ander to Thrasybulus when he cut off all the overtop- 
ping stalks as a sign that he ought from time to time 
to put the overtopping citizens out of the way. 

‘It appears then, as has been already remarked, aba iro 
that the predisposing causes of revolutions must be gto 
considered to be practically the same in Monarchies ™Monarch- 
as in constitutional polities. It is injustice, fear and _ p. 380. 
contempt that commonly cause the insurrections of 
subjects against monarchical governments; and the 
injustice consists principally in insolence, although 
sometimes in the spoliation of private property. Also 
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the objects of the insurgents are the same in Tyran- 
nies and Kingships as in constitutional polities ; for 
monarchs are in the possession of great wealth and 
honour, and these are the objects of universal desire. 


porns ot Insurrections may take the form of an attack either 
tion. upon the person or upon the authority of the rulers. 


Where an insurrection is occasioned by insolence, 
it assumes the first form. There are various kinds of 
insolence, any one of which is provocative of the anger 
which incites to insurrection ; but where anger is the 
motive, it almost always happens that the object is 
revenge rather than personal predominance. Thus 
the insurrection against the Pisistratidae was a con- 
sequence of the insult offered to the sister of Harmo- 
dius and the humiliation inflicted upon Harmodius 
himself ; for Harmodius was incited to rebel by regard 
for his sister and Aristogeiton by regard for Harmo- 
dius. Similarly the cause of the conspiracy against 
the Ambracian tyrant Periander was an insulting 
question he put to his favourite, when he was sitting 
with him over his cups. ‘The conspiracy of Pausanias 
against Philip was due to his having suffered him to 
be insulted by Attalus and his friends, that of Derdas 
against Amyntas the Less to his having boasted of the 
liberties he had taken with him, that of the eunuch 
against Evagoras of Cyprus whom he murdered to his 
resentment of the insult offered him by Evagoras’s son 
in seducing his wife. Again, a frequent cause of insur- 
rections is the personal affront’ offered to their subjects 
by some monarchs. It was so in the insurrection of 
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Crataeus against Archelaus. It was because of the 
disgust he had always felt on this account that he 
was satisfied with so comparatively trivial an excuse 
Jor assassination as that Archelaus had violated his 
agreement to give him one of his daughters in marri- 
age, and had given the elder under pressure of the 
war with Sirras and Arrabaeus to the King of Elimeia 
and the younger to his own son Amyntas in the hope 
of thereby reducing to a minimum the chance of a 
quarrel between him and his son by Cleopatra. This 
was the wmmediate motive of the assassination, but 
the beginning of his alienation was the old feeling of 
disgust. It was the same reason which induced 
Hellanocrates of Larisa to associate himself with the 
conspiracy. As Archelaus who had been his lover did 
not fulfil his promise of restoring him to his country, 
he conceived the idea that it was simply insolence 
which had prompted the king to the intimacy. 
Python’ and Heracleides of A‘nos assassinated Cotys 
in revenge for their father’s death, and Adamas was 
incited to revolt from him by a sense of the insult to 
which he had been exposed in childhood at Cotys’s 
orders. Again, people have often been goaded to such 
fury by the degradation of corporal punishment 
that their sense of the insult has led them either to 
murder or attempt to murder their insulters, even 
although these were persons holding high official 
positions or members of regal dynasties. At Mitylene 
e.g. the Penthalidae, as they were going their rounds 
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and dealing blows with their clubs, were attacked and 
killed by Megacles and his friends, and at a later date 
Penthilus himself was assassinated by Smerdis whom 
he had visited with corporal punishment and had 
forcibly dragged from his wife’s side. Lastly, in the 
conspiracy against Archelaus it was Decamnichus who 
took the lead, being the first to incite the conspira- 
tors. The cause of his anger was that Archelaus had 
handed him over for scourging to the poet Euripides 
who was annoyed by some remark of his about the 
foulness of his breath. And there have been many 
others who for similar reasons were the victims 
either of assassination or conspiracy. 

Fear again is similarly a cause of conspiracy. We 
have already seen that this is one motive in Monarchies 
as well as in constitutional polities. It was thus that 
Artapanes assassinated Xerxes for fear of the accusa- 
tion that would be brought against him because be 
had put Darius to death by hanging without the 
authority of Xerxes himself in the expectation that 
the king would overlook the act, as his hard drinking 
at the time would prevent his remembering the cir- 
cumstances. 

Another cause of conspiracy is contempt. Thus it 
was the sight of Sardanapalus carding wool among his 
wives that incited someone to the assassination, if 
indeed the story is true, and if it is not true of him, it 
may well be so of somebody else. It was contempt 
that led Dion to rise against Dionysius the Younger, 
as he saw the citizens ready for revolt and Dionysius 
himself perpetually drunk. It sometimes happens 
too that contempt leads the personal friends of the 
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monarch to rise against him, the contempt proceeding 
from the confidence reposed in them which inspires 
the hope of escaping detection. It is in a certam 
sense too a feeling of contempt which incites to insur- 
rection persons who suppose that they have the power 
to maintain monarchical authority, as the sense of 
power and the contempt for danger which it produces 
make them ready to venture upon the attempt. This 
is the case when generals rise against the monarchs 
under whom they serve, as when Cyrus rose against 
Astyages, whose life and power he regarded with an 
equal contempt, as his power had been utterly worn 
out, while the king himself was sunk in self-indulgence, 
or the Thracian Seuthes against Amadocus whose 
general he was. *But none are so much encouraged 
by this motive to an attempt as those who are at 
once naturally brave and invested with a high military 
position in the service of their monarchs; for *we 
have here natural valour armed with power, both 
strong inducements to Insurrection as inspiring a 
hope of easy success....There are yet other cases 
where the insurgents are moved by a combination of 
more than one of these motives, e.g. of contempt with 
the hope of pecuniary gain as in the insurrection of 
Mithridates against Ariobarzanes. 

In the case of persons incited to insurrection by 
ambition there is a cause of another kind besides those 
we have already described. It is not that everyone 
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who is spurred by ambitious motives to imsurrection 
deliberately makes the venture in the spirit of some 
whose reason for an attack upon tyrants is the sight 
of the large emoluments and high honours which they 
enjoy; it is rather that, as they would act in any other 
undertaking which was extraordinary and offered a 
prospect of renown and general notoriety, so they rise 
in revolt against monarchs from the desire not of per- 
sonal monarchical power but only of fame. It must 
be admitted however that it is only quite a small mi- 
nority who are prompted by this motive, presupposing, 
as it does, an utter disregard of their own safety, if 
they are’ to be successful in their undertaking. The 
spirit of Dion must ever be present to such persons, a 
spirit which cannot easily be engendered in ordinary 
breasts. Dion marched with a small force against 
Dionysius, declaring that, however far he should suc- 
ceed in advancing, 1t was enough for him to have 
accomplished so much of his undertaking, aye that, 
even if he should fall as soon as he had set foot on 
shore, he gloried in meeting such a death. 

One way in which a Tyranny, like any other polity, 
is destroyed is from without, if there is an antagonistic 
polity of superior strength with which u& is brought 
wnto contact. For the antagonism of principle will 
evidently keep alive in such a State the wish to compass 
its destruction ; and people, if they have the power, 
always carry out their wishes. The polities antago- 
nistic to Tyranny are Democracy, as “potter to potter” 
in Hesiod’s language’, for Democracy itself in its 
extreme form is a Tyranny, and again Kingship or 
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Aristocracy from the natural antagonism of polity 
which led to the abolition of large numbers of Tyran- 
nies by the Lacedaemonians and by the Syracusans 
so long’ as they were in the enjoyment of a good 
political administration. 

Another way in which Tyrannies are destroyed is () from 
from within, when there is a feud among the asso- 
ciates of the tyrant. It was so with the Tyranny of 
the Gelonian family, when Thrasybulus the brother of 
Hieron paid court to the son of Gelon and incited 
him. to a life of sensual indulgence in the hope of 
placing himself upon the throne, and the relations of 
Gelon got together’ a band of adherents among the 
citizens to prevent the destruction of the Tyranny by 
destroying Thrasybulus, and the band of citizens thus 
collected finding their opportunity expelled the whole 
Gelonian dynasty from the State. It has been so in 
our own day with the dynasty of Dionysius; for Dion 
the brother-in-law of Dionysius made war upon him, 
expelled him with the aid of the commons and was 
then himself destroyed. 

Of the two most usual causes of insurrection 
against Tyrannies, viz. hatred and contempt, while the 
former is an inevitable condition of tyrannical govern- 
ment, it is from exposure to contempt that Tyrannies 
are most’ frequently overthrown. This we may infer 
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from the fact that, whereas the founders of Tyrannies 
have generally succeeded in preserving their authority 
to the end, their successors almost always lose it im- 
mediately. The reason is that their self-indulgent 
mode of life exposes them to contempt and affords 
many opportunities to rebels. Anger, <¢ may be added, 
is properly considered one branch of hatred, as their 
effects are in a certain sense the same. And indeed 
anger is often a more drastic agent than hatred; for 
as it is an emotion which disregards rational calcula- 
tion, there is a greater impetuosity in its assaults. 
(It is insolence on the part of persons in power which 
preeminently inspires a blind obedience to the im- 
pulses of passion; and this was the cause which led to 
the abolition of the Pisistratid Tyranny and many 
others’.) Hatred on the contrary allows more room 
for reason; for while anger implies pain, which is an 
impediment to rational calculation, hatred is painless 
and may so far be reasonable. It may be said sum- 
marily that all the various causes of destruction which 
we have specified in the untempered or latest form of 
Oligarchy and the extreme form of Democracy are 
to be regarded as equally causes of destruction in 
Tyranny, as the extreme forms of Oligarchy and De- 
mocracy are simply Tyrannies in which there are a 
number of tyrants. 

Kingship as being of all governments the least 
liable to destruction from external causes is the most 
permanent. It is from within that the destructive 
agencies generally arise. And the destruction may 
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take two forms; one in consequence of a sedition 

among the members of the royal family, and a second 

when the kings endeavour to adopt a method of ad- 
ministration which approximates to Tyranny by claim- 

ing more extensive and unconstitutional powers. 
Kingships are no longer created in modern times but, ac ae 
if monarchical governments are created at all, they shipsare | 
are generally Tyrannies. For while Kingship implies int in "modern 
voluntary obedience on the one hand and comparatively - 
high authority on the other, there is in modern times 

a large body of persons who stand on the same level 

and no individual of such preeminent distinction as 
corresponds with the importance and dignity of the 

regal office. There is thus no voluntary submission tc 

the rule of an individual; but if such rule is founded 

upon fraud or force, it is admitted to be tpso facto a 
Tyranny. 

If we take hereditary Kingships, there is yet one Hereditary 
further cause of their destruction to be found in the» 
contemptible character displayed by many of the 
kings and the insolent conduct of which they are 
guilty, when it is not tyrannical but regal dignity that 
they enjoy. For in this way the abolition of King- 
ships was facilitated, as no sooner is the good will of 
the subjects lost than the ruler will cease to be a king, 
although he may be a tyrant, for the good will of the 
subjects is not a necessary condition of Tyranny. 

These then and other similar circumstances being ©#4?. XJ. 
the causes of destruction in Monarchies, it is clear’ vatives ot of 
that the means of their preservation are generally the «) dt of Kang 
opposites and in the case of Kingship more particu-  ~ 
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larly a tendency to moderation. For the narrower the 
limitation of the kings’ authority, the longer is their 
power sure to continue without diminution, as the 
kings themselves display a less despotic spirit and in 
character stand more on an equality with the citizens 
and are less liable to the envy of their subjects. 
This accounts for the long duration of the Kingship 
among the Molossians as well as among the Lacedae- 
monians, where it was due to the original bi-partition 
of the regal authority and again to the restrictions 
put upon it by Theopompus in various ways, and 
especially in the institution of the Ephoral office as a 
check upon the kings. For as by diminishing the 
power of the Kingship he increased its permanence, it 
was true in a certain sense that he made it greater 
rather than less. It is said in fact that when he was 
asked by his wife if he did not feel ashamed that the 
Kingship as he bequeathed it to his sons was not so 
great as he had inherited it from his father, “Certainly 
not,’ he replied, “for as I bequeath it it is more per- 
manent.” 

There are two modes exactly opposite to each 
other in which Tyrannies are preserved. The first is 
the traditional mode adopted by the large majority 
of tyrants in the exercise of their authority. It is 
Periander of Corinth who gets the credit of having 
introduced most of the rules, but there are many 
others of a similar kind which may be borrowed from 
the Persian government. I refer to the measures 
mentioned in an earlier part of this treatise for the 
preservation of Tyranny, so far as possible, viz. the 
practice of cutting off the prominent characters and 
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putting out of the way the high spirits in the State, 
the prohibition of common meals, political clubs, high 
culture and everything else of the same kind, precau- 
tionary measures against all that usually tends to 
produce two results viz. spirit and confidence, the op- 
position offered to literary réwnions or any other 
meetings of a literary kind and the endeavour by 
every possible means to produce the greatest mutual 
ignorance among all the citizens, as it is ac- 
quaintance that tends to produce mutual confidence. 
Another expedient of Tyranny is that the residents 
in the city should live always in public and spend 
their time loitering about the palace-doors ; for so 
their actions will have the least chance of escaping 
detection, and the perpetual state of slavery in 
which they live will habituate them to a humble 
conceit of themselves. All similar measures too 
which are in use among the Persians or other 
non-Greek nations are suited to Tyranny; for they 
are all directed to the same end. Another expedient 
is the endeavour to prevent any word or action of any 
subject from escaping detection by a system of spies 
like the “tale-bearers”’ (zroraywyides) as they are 
called at Syracuse or the “eaves-droppers”’ (wraxouc- 
rai) sent out by Hieron wherever there was a meeting 
or assemblage of any kind. For the citizens are then 
less free of speech for fear of the spies and, if they do 
speak freely, are more easily discovered. Yet another 
expedient is to produce a state of general suspicion 
and conflict among the citizens, setting friends against 
friends, the commons against the upper classes and 
the rich at variance among themselves. It is charac- 
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teristic of a tyrant again that he pauperizes his sub- 
jects in order to support his bodyguard and to prevent 
them from having the leisure for conspiracy by keep- 
ing them occupied with their daily work. We may 
find instances of this practice in the pyramids of 
Egypt, the votive offerings of the Cypselidae, the 
erection of the Olympieum’ by the Pisistratidae and 
the’? great works of Polycrates at Samos, all which 
have the same effect, viz. that the subjects are 
kept in constant occupation and poverty. Heavy 
taxation is another part of the same system, as at 
Syracuse, where in five years of Dionysius’s reign 
the citizens actually paid in taxes the full amount of 
their property. Again, a tyrant is fond of making 
wars, as a means of keeping his subjects in employ- 
ment and in continual need of a commander. And 
whereas a king relies for safety upon his friends, it is 
a mark of a tyrant that he distrusts none so much as 
his friends in the belief that, while all have the desire, 
they have more than any others the power to compass 
his destruction. And further all the characteristics of 
the extreme Democracy are found in a Tyranny, viz. 
the rule of women in the family circles, that they may 
betray their husbands’ secrets, and for the same reason 
the licence of slaves; for so far from any danger of 
conspiracy on the part of the slaves or women against 
tyrants, the easy life that they lead under tyran- 
nical government is sure to render them well-disposed 
to Tyrannies and, we may add, to Democracies, as 
the commons in a Democracy aspire to monarchical 
power, 2.¢. are virtually tyrants. It is thus that 
1 Reading ’OAvpmeiov. 2 Reading ra wepi Zapoy. 
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sycophants enjoy such high honour in both, i.e. 
demagogues in Democracies, the demagogue being 
a sycophant of the commons, and cringing associates 
in the court of tyrants, as such cringing is charac- 
teristic of a sycophant. For the reason why tyrants 
are so fond of low companions is simply that they 
are pleased by sycophancy, and nobody’ of a liberal 
spirit will condescend to such arts, but respectable 
people are true friends or, ¢f not, are at any rate 
not sycophants. Low people too are serviceable for 
low purposes, as “one nail” according to the proverb’ 
“drives out another.” Again, it is characteristic of a 
tyrant that he has no pleasure in anyone of dignified 
or liberal bearing; for of dignity and liberal spirit he 
claims a monopoly, and whoever rivals him in these 
respects infringes the preeminence and despotic 
authority of his Tyranny. All such persons then he 
regards with hatred as undermining his power. And 
further a tyrant is distinguished by the choice of 
foreigners rather than citizens as messmates and daily 
companions in the belief that, while the latter are 
enemies, the former are not in any sense his opponents. 

These and other similar rules are suited to Tyranny 
and calculated to maintain the authority of the tyrant ; 
nor is there any villany from which he shrinks. But 
practically they are all comprehended under three 
heads. For there are three objects and three only of 


1 Reading ovdeis av rronoece. 

2 The proverb, which according to Suidas strictly and usually 
means the expulsion of one evil by another, must here, as the con- 
text shows, refer to the suitability of particular characters to the 
corresponding actions. 


The three 
objects of a 
tyrant. 
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a Tyranny. The first is that the subjects may be 
mean-spirited ; for the mean-spirited will never con- 
spire against anybody. The second is that they may 
thoroughly distrust each other; for no Tyranny is ever 
abolished until’ there is mutual confidence among 
some of the citizens. It is thus that tyrants are the 
enemies of the respectable classes as endangering 
their authority not only by their unwillingness to sub- 
mit to despotic rule but also by the confidence which 
they inspire among themselves and in their relations 
to the citizens generally and by their reluctance to 
betray any persons whether members of their own 
body or not. The third aim of a tyrant is to produce 
in his subjects a general incapacity for affairs ; 
for, as nobody attempts impossibilities, it follows that 
nobody will attempt to destroy a Tyranny, if he 
lacks the capacity for doing so. *These three then 
are in fact the goals to which the aspirations of 
tyrants may be referred. For all the measures of a 
Tyranny may be referred to one or other of these fun- 
damental principles, viz. to prevent mutual confidence 
among the citizens, to incapacitate them for action 
and to degrade their spirit. 
Such being the first mode of preservation in 
Conciliatory "T'yrannies, the second offers in the nature of its pre- 
cautions almost an exact contrast to the means we 
have described. We may ascertain this mode by con- 
sidering what it is that destroys Kingships. For as 
one mode of destroying a Kingship consists in ap- 


1 Reading mpiy  morevows. 
2 There is no sufficient reason for enclosing this sentence in 


brackets. 
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proximating the regal authority to a Tyranny, so it is 
a safeguard of Tyranny to approximate it to a King- 
ship, securing however one point only, viz. the power 
of the tyrant, so that he may maintain his authority not 
only with but also without the goodwill of his subjects. 
For the surrender of this point is the surrender of 
tyrannical rule altogether. But while this must ne- 
cessarily remain as a fundamental principle, the tyrant 
except in this one point should always either in reality 
or pretence successfully play the part of a true king’. 
He should affect primarily to be careful of the public 
money by not lavishing it in such presents as excite 
the indignation of the masses, when the money ex- 
torted from their labour and thrifty toil is squandered 
upon mistresses, foreign favourites and artists, and by 
rendering formal accounts of all receipts and expenses, 
as has been already the practice of some tyrants. For 
an administration so conducted will assume the cha- 
racter of Domestic Economy rather than of Tyranny. 
Nor is there any reason why a tyrant, 7f he so rules, 
should dread a deficiency of funds so long as he retains 
supreme authority in the State. So far is this from 
being the case that it is actually better for tyrants 
who are obliged to go abroad to have acted thus, ze. 
to have been moderate in their pecuniary exactions, 
than to leave behind vast sums of money which they 
have amassed, as there is less danger of an attempt 
upon their power being made by the guardians of the 
royal treasure who, as remaining at home, are an 
object of greater dread to tyrants during their absence 
from home than the citizens who accompany them in 
1 Reading rov Bacircxov. 
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Further s their expeditions. Again, it is proper for the tyrant 
of Tyranny. tg make a show of collecting the taxes and imposing 
public burdens upon the citizens solely for economical 
purposes and in case of need in military emergencies, 
and generally to assume the attitude of a guardian 
and treasurer of funds which he treats as the property 
of the State rather than as his own. And further his 
address should be not stern but dignified, so as to 
inspire all who meet him with a feeling of reverence 
rather than of fear. But this is a result difficult of 
attainment, if he is personally contemptible. Accord- 
ingly even if he disregards all other virtues, he should 
still devote his attention to political virtue and infuse 
into the minds of the citizens a high opinion of his 
excellence in this respect. Again, neither the tyrant 
himself nor any member of his court should ever be 
seen to offer an insult to any of his young subjects 
whether male or female. There should be not less 
prudence in the behaviour of their wives to the wives’ 
of the other citizens, for insolent actions on the part 
of the wives have been one frequent cause of the de- 
struction of Tyrannies. In regard to sensual indul- 
gences the tyrant should adopt a contrary line to that 
which is taken in modern times by some tyrants who 
not only begin their indulgences at early dawn and 
continue them without intermission for many days, 
but are actually anxious to let their conduct be seen 
by the citizens generally in order to excite an admira- 
tion of their happiness and felicity. So far from 
acting in this way the tyrant should, if he is wise, be 


1 Reading mpos ras rav dddov, 
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moderate in his sensual pleasures or should at least 
avoid publicity: for it is not one who is sober or vigi- 
lant but one who is intoxicated or asleep that exposes 
himself to contempt and insurrection. And almost 
all the actions already described he should reverse. 
He should enrich the city with edifices and decora- 
tions in the spirit rather of a guardian of the public 
interests than of a tyrant. Again, he should always 
display a conspicuous zeal in the service of the 
Gods; for people are less afraid of unconstitutional 
treatment at the hands of their ruler, if they regard 
him as religiously minded and attentive in his duties 
to the Gods, and are more likely to abstain from 
conspiracy against him in the belief that he has 
the Gods as his allies. Yet he must not go to 
such lengths in his religious observances as _ to 
incur the reproach of a weak superstition. Citizens 
who display excellence in any respect he should 
treat with signal honour, so as to inspire them with the 
idea that they would never have received higher 
honours from the citizens, if they had been indepen- 
dent. And further while he personally dispenses 
these honours, he should inflict his punishments by 
other agencies, such as officers of State and Courts of 
Law. It is a precaution suitable to every form of 
Monarchy not to elevate any individual to a position 
of greatness but, if such elevation is necessary, to 
elevate several people, as they will then keep an eye 
upon each, or, if it really is necessary to elevate an 
individual, anyhow not to choose a person of intrepid 
character; for such characters are preeminently dis- 
posed to aggressive action in all the affairs of life. 
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Similarly, if it is the tyrant’s pleasure to remove any- 
body from his position of power, he should do so 
gradually instead of stripping him of all his preroga- 
tives at a single stroke. Also he should restrain him- 
self from every form of insolence and from two forms 
more particularly, viz. corporal chastisement and in- 
decent conduct. This precaution he must especially 
observe in dealing with the ambitious spirits. For 
as it is neglect of their pecuniary interests which is 
resented by the avaricious, so it is such neglect as 
issues in dishonour which is resented by the ambi- 
tious and respectable of mankind. And thus the 
tyrant should either abstain from all dealing with 
these ambitious spirits or should make it clear that 
his punishments are inflicted in a paternal spirit 
rather than from contemptuous thoughtlessness, and 
that his addresses are prompted by the motions of 
love rather than by the mere wantonness of power ; 
and generally he should redeem the apparent humilia- 
tions by more than equivalent honours. The authors 
of attempts upon the lives of tyrants are most formid- 
able and demand the strongest measures of defence 
when they are willing to sacrifice their own lives 
if only they succeed in the assassination. It is ne- 
cessary therefore to adopt the gravest precautions 
against persons who conceive that an insult is offered 
either to themselves personally or to the objects 
of their affection. For anybody who is incited by 
passion to a murderous attempt is not in a mood to 
spare himself, and is therefore formidable accord- 
ing to the saying of Heracleitus that “it is a hard 
battle with passion, as the passionate buy vengeance 
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with their lives.’ Finally, as States are composed of 
two elements, viz. the rich and the poor, it is desirable 
that both, if possible, should see in the authority of 
the tyrant the basis of their own security, and that 
neither party should be subject to oppression at the 
hands of the other or, failing this, that the stronger 
party of the two whichever it is should be made the 
creatures of his authority; for if this support is as- 
sured to the existing order of things, the tyrant has 
no need to resort to a general emancipation of slaves 
or disarmament of the citizens, as the accession of 
this one party to the side of the tyrant’s power is 
a guarantee of ability to crush all insurrectionary 
efforts. But it is superfluous to discuss all these 
measures in detail. The object is clear, viz. that the 
tyrant in the eyes of his subjects should wear the ap- 
pearance not of a tyrant but of a householder or king, 
not of a self-seeker but of a guardian of the public 
interests, that he should aim at all that is moderate 
rather than at all that is extravagant in his life and 
that, while he wins the hearts of the upper classes by 
affability, he should conciliate the masses by flattery. 
The result is sure to be not only that his rule will 
assume a higher and more enviable form, as the 
subjects instead of being degraded will be morally 
elevated and he will not himself be always an object 
of hatred or fear, but that it will be also more per- 
manent, and, we may add, that his own moral dispo- 
sition will either be absolutely noble and virtuous 
or at least half-virtuous and not absolutely bad but 
at the worst only half-bad. 
Still there are no polities which have so short a Cuar. xIL 


W. A, 26 
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duration as Oligarchy and Tyranny. The Tyranny of 
Orthagoras and his descendants at Sicyon, which had 
the longest existence, lasted only a hundred years. 
The explanation of its permanence is that they treated 
their subjects with moderation and submitted them- 
selves in many instances to the laws, that the military 
genius of Cleisthenes prevented him from becoming 
an object of contempt and that they won the hearts 
of the commons as much as any demagogues could 
have done by the constant attention which they de- 
voted to their interests. It is said at least that Cleis- 
thenes, when he was a competitor for a prize, bestowed 
a crown upon the judge who had refused him the 
victory; and there are some authorities who assert 
that the sitting statue in the market is the effigy of 
the judge who pronounced this decision. It is said 
too that Pisistratus himself submitted on one occasion 
to appear in answer to asummons beforethe Areopagus. 
Nextto the Sicyonian Tyranny the most permanent was 
that of the Cypselidae at Corinth which lasted seventy- 
three years and six months. For Cypselus was tyrant 
for thirty years, Perianderfor forty yearsand six months’ 
and Psammitichus* the son of Gordias for three years. 
The causes of permanence were the same in this case 
as in the last, viz. that Cypselus played the part of a 
demagogue and never employed a bodyguard during 
the whole period of his rule, while Periander with the 


1 The substitution of é£ ynvas for rérrapa seems to be the most 
satisfactory means of making the items tally with the total given 
above. 

2 The mss. authority is in favour of Vaypiriyos as the form of 
the name. 
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character of a tyrant had also the genius of a general. 
The third longest Tyranny was that of the Pisistrati- 
dae at Athens, although it did not continue without 
intermission, as Pisistratus was twice banished during 
his Tyranny and consequently in a period of three and 
thirty years was not tyrant for more than seventeen. 
These with the eighteen years’ Tyranny of his sons 
make a total of thirty-five. The longest Tyranny with 
these exceptions was that of Hieron and Gelon at 
Syracuse’, although it too did not last a great number 
of years, only eighteen in all. For Gelon died after 
seven years of tyrannical power, Hieron enjoyed it for 
ten years and Thrasybulus was expelled in the eleventh 
month of his rule. The majority of Tyrannies have 
not lasted more than a very short time. 

The causes of destruction and preservation in con- 
stitutional polities and in Monarchies have now prac- 
tically been all discussed. 

In the Republic*® the subject of revolutions is dis- Criticism of 
cussed by Socrates, but not satisfactorily. For zn the theory of ai 
jirst place there is no particular treatment of the Penne 
revolution incident to his best or primary polity. He 
assigns as a cause the fact that nothing in the world 
is permanent, all things change in a certain cycle, and 
the principle of change is contained in certain figures’ 

1 Reading rept Supaxovcas. 

* The discussion occupies nearly the whole of the 8th and 9th 
Books of the Republic. 

8 Republic, vii. p. 546¢. The ‘Platonic number’ was a 
standing puzzle of scholarship, at least as early as Cicero’s time 
(ad Att. vil. 13. 5). Some account of the proposed explanations is 
given in Prof. Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato, Vol. 111., Introduction 
to the Republic, pp. 113—117. 
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whose root, which is in the ratio of 4 : 3, by combi- 
nation with the number 5 produces two harmonies 
or proportional numbers, i.e. when the number of 
the diagram is cubed. The theory is that Nature 
from time to time produces bad men who defy all 
educational influences; and so far perhaps Socrates is 
not far wrong, as there may well be persons whom it 
is Impossible by any educational process to convert 
into virtuous men. But the question arises why this 
form of revolution should be peculiar to the best 
polity of his nomenclature rather than to any other 
polity and indeed to anything that comes into being, 
Secondly, as regards the period of time which accord- 
ing to Socrates works a revolution in all things, it 
may be asked whether things which did not come into 
being simultaneously experience a simultaneous revo- 
lution, e.g. whether’ a thing is revolutionized with the 
rest, if it came into being only on the day preceding 
the change. And further why should the revolution 
from the best polity be always, as Socrates says i 4s, 
to the Lacedaemonian? For all polities are more 
often revolutionized into opposite than into closely 
similar polities. 

The se- The same remark will apply to the other revolu- 

folities, tions described by Socrates. The Lacedaemonian 
polity, he says, is revolutionized to Oligarchy, Oli- 
garchy to Democracy and Democracy to Tyranny. 
But it may be objected that revolutions occur equally 
in the reverse order, e.g. from Democracy to Oligarchy 
and in fact more frequently to Oligarchy than to 
Monarchy. 

1 Reading dp’ dua peraBarAes; 
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Another point is that Socrates does not state 
whether Tyranny will be liable to revolution or, if it 
is not, what is the cause of its exemption and, 7f 2€ 2s, 
what sort of polity will succeed it. The cause of the 
omission is that he would have had a difficulty in 
settling the question. No precise determination of it 
is possible, whereas his theory requires that Tyranny 
should be revolutionized to the primary or best polity, 
if there is to be continuity and a complete cycle of 
revolutions. The truth however is that one Tyranny 
may give place to another, as the Tyranny of Myron 
at Sicyon to that of Cleisthenes, or to Oligarchy, like 
the Tyranny of Antileon at Chalcis, or to Democracy, 
like the Tyranny of the Gelonian family at Syracuse, 
or to Aristocracy, like the Tyranny of Charilaus at 
Lacedaemon or the Carthaginian. 

There are also revolutions from Oligarchy to 
Tyranny, as in the great majority of the ancient Oli- 
garchies of Sicily, where the Tyranny of Panaetius 
at Leontini, that of Cleander at Gela and that of 
Anaxilaus at Rhegium were all the outcomes of Oli- 
garchies, and the same has been the case in many. 
other States. 

It is a strange idea’ too of Socrates that the cause 
of revolution to an Oligarchy is simply the love of 
money and the habit of commerce existing in the 
official body rather than a feeling on the part of the 
class which enjoys a great superiority of property 
that there is an injustice in allowing people who 
possess nothing to exercise equal political rights 


1 Republic, viul. pp. 550 sqy. 
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with the possessors of wealth. We may add that 
there are many Oligarchies in which lucrative busi- 
ness is not allowed to the governing class but 1s 
prohibited by special laws and that in Carthage’ the 
citizens engage in business pursuits and have never 
yet passed through a revolution. 

Again, it is a strange remark’ of Socrates that an 
oligarchical State contains in itself two States, one of 
the rich and another of the poor. Why is this more 
true of an Oligarchy’® than of the Lacedaemonian or 
any other State, where there is not an equality of 
property or a similarity of virtue among all the citizens? 

It may be added that without the impoverishment 
of any citizen it still happens that polities are revo- 
lutionized from Oligarchy to Democracy, if there is an 
increase in the number of the poor, or from Demo- 
cracy to Oligarchy, if the rich are stronger than the 
poor and are on the watch for opportunities, which 
the poor disregard. 

Again, although there are various causes of revolu- 
tions in Oligarchies, Socrates mentions only one‘, viz. 
the impoverishment of the citizens by profligacy and 
usurious interest, as though they were all or nearly 
all originally rich. This is not however a true state- 
ment of the case. The truth is that, if it is some of 
the leading citizens who have wasted their properties, 
they introduce innovations, but, if it is others, no 
serious consequence ensues. Nor, if there is any seri- 

+ Omitting 8)poxparoupéry. 
2 Republic, Vil. p. 551 vb. 
“ Reading atrn. 

* Republic, vit, 555 v, 
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ous consequence, does the revolution take the form of 
a Democracy rather than of any other polity. 

Again, if there are persons who are excluded from 
the honours of State or subjected to oppression or 
insult, they become the authors of seditions and poli- 
tical revolutions. They may do so, even if they have 
not squandered their property, simply for the sake of 
attaining the privilege of acting as they choose—a 
result which in the view of Socrates’ is due to a spirit 
of excessive liberty. 

Lastly, 2 may be objected that, although there are 
various forms of Oligarchy and Democracy, Socrates 
in describing the revolutions of each speaks as though 
there were but one. 


1 The reference is apparently to Republic, viii. pp. 562 sqq. 
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